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E have grouped these works together, though apparently 
dissimilar, because they all bear upon the question of all 

others important to man, viz., human progress, physical and 
mental. The lectures of Dr. Knox have excited considerable 
interest, and deservedly so; but we regard them as valuable 
rather by inciting discussion than for the soundness of their 
philosophy. With a thorough appreciation for all earnest men, 
even when their faith is questionable, and thoroughly recognizing 
the earnestness of Dr. Knox, we cannot sympathize with the 
vituperative tone he uses towards the mental inferiorities of the 
world, who, for their misfortune and ours, may be put in high 
places. We do not use terms of abuse to the sloth, or the slug, or 
tiger, or hyeena,when discussing their peculiarities; and why should 
we do so to man when he is unfortunate enough to be misfitted 
to his occupation, whether king, kaisar, carle, or earl? The 
philosophical spirit does not deal in polemics, and abuse of 
individuals helps to perpetuate abuses. But Dr. Knox seems 
to us rather to be an acute perceiver than a sound reasoner, and 
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somewhat prone, like the actor Dennis, to cry out, “'That’s my 
thunder!” But we respect him for things which he has, not 
expecting those he has not; and very valuable is he in his day 
and generation. 

If we understand Dr. Knox’s theory, it is that men were origi- 
nally created of differing races, like the wild animals, and that 
however they may mingle in marriage, there is a constant ten- 
dency for the mixed race to die off, and the races to revert to 
their original types. More than this, he assumes that these 
original types are constantly disappearing, if we may judge from 
his words :—* All things seem to move in cycles; races succeed 
races on the stage of the world.” 

Regarding man simply as an animal, this proposition may 
hold good ; but contemplating him as a highly intellectual being, 
possessing imagination and wisdom, the argument is utterly worth- 
less. There can be no doubt that our orchard apples, were England 
dispeopled, would all revert to crabs, and we have, moreover, 

* Some tough old crab-trees here at home, that will not 
Be grafted to our relish.” 

But “so long as England is England,” that is, inhabited by 
a race of men, in the larger sense of the word, there is more 
chance of a érab-tree becoming a curiosity than of apples being 
extinct. The philosophy of Dr. Knox would form the whole 
races of men into castes—creatures of imstinct, not of will. The 
world’s history is yet but the dawn of mankind, and the reason- 
ing built thereon lacks sufficient data. The original types of 
man seem to us capable of infinite variety, and that we are in 
a state of constant progress from lesser to greater—from plain- 
ness to beauty—from stupidity to high intellect—from loathsome 
animality to high and divine morality. Thus far we may agree 
with Dr. Knox, that the inferior types of man are disappearing 
and the stiperior increasing, as the cycles roll on, 


* And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


In both Dr. Knox and M. D’Arpentigny, the love of theory 
seems to lead them to a Procrustean process of bending all things 
to their own fancy. Doubtless each human being is born with a 
— natural aptitude, as are dogs and horses, and each human 

ing will prove valuable to the world and to himself as this 
aptitude is developed ; but we hold that, in order to be perfect, 
reasoning man must be a compendium of all that is desirable 
in man; and that, out of the whole races of men upon the earth 
will arise, in some future day, the mixed, or rather, perhaps, we 
should say, the restored race, that will realize the dream of man’s 
perfectibility. Saxon industry, Celtic art; Arab passion, Negro 
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hilarity, are all high qualities of man; and when they shall he 
combined in the same individuals, instead of existing separately, 
a harmonious world will be the result. Man, divided into dis- 
tinct types, resembles the lame man mounted on the shoulders 
of the blind man, recorded in one of Mrs. Barbauld’s stories, 
producing a result by very imperfect processes. 

Premising that we believe in the ultimate eradication of vicious 
qualities from man, in other words, in the fitting application 
of all man’s qualities to uses beneficial to himself and his fellow 
men, as intended from the beginning, we will endeavour to set 
forth our own views as to the processes he has passed through, 
and has yet to pass through. We may assume either of two 
theories,—that man was created civilized and lapsed into a 
savage, or that he was created a savage ad initio. In his savage 
state, he could only subsist on food of spontaneous growth— 
the vegetables of the earth, or the animals feeding on those 
vegetables. So long as he could procure food in plenty he would 
not be ferocious, but pressed by hunger he would be, like any of 
the carnivorous tribes, a fierce savage. He would war on his 
fellow man to appropriate the scarce food, and this is precisely 
the practice that obtains amongst the red tribes of men in 
America. Gregarious man first associated, as distinct herds of 
cattle do, for self-protection. His food was wild animals. As 
they became scarce, hunger ensued, and to prevent this, a species 
of property—tribal property—was assumed under the title of 
hunting grounds,” the claim being nearly of the same kind as 
a strong lion or tiger might assume. The numbers of the tribes 
increasing, they preyed on each other’s hunting grounds, and 
thus induced war, whereby the numbers of men being reduced, 
the numbers of animals increased, and peace followed. This was 
the state of the red men at the advent of Columbus, and is their 
state still, save where the white men have come in amongst them, 
It is the state of the Arab tribes in Africa also. It is the state 
of all nations of men where the animal faculties are in excess of 
the reasoning. It has been more or less the state of Ireland up 
to the present time. The law of prey, which is the original law 
of nature, can only be abrogated by the law of human reason, 
which, in its approach to perfection, will gradually disperse those 
imperfections we are accustomed to class under the name of 
“ evil.” 

The origin of race, therefore, is very easy to understand. It is 
obvious that in a savage state the term sfrongest applies to the 
man of the most perfect animal faculties, Good ears, sharp eyes, 
strong teeth, good health, and nervous and muscular energy, 
would constitute the strong man; vice versd, the weak man. A 
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portion more or less of cunning superadded to these qualities 
would constitute a chief of men, or king—K@nig, or able man. 
Animal faculties are the hunter’s faculties, and it is easy to appre- 
hend, that men without these faculties would directly or indirectly 
be destroyed, and all those growing to manhood would be of one 
type or race. How such a race could attain to civilization it is 
difficult to understand. It would be the leap from spontaneous 
food to artificial food, from the hunter to the husbandman, and 
that means individual property in the earth’s surface. An indivi- 
dual of powerful mind might spring up into power and produce a 
change, but probably it would be 


‘With Epaminondas and Pelopidas, the glory of Thebes rose—and fell.” 


In a mild or warm climate, where vegetable food is sponta- 
neous, and more natural to man, the transition would be more 
easy. Manco Capac in Peru, and the ancestry of Montezuma, in 
Mexico, are cases in point; and from thence, probably, came 
what is found of civilization amongst the red men of the north, 
whose traditions tell that their ancestors came from the warm 
climates—probably driven thence by the pressure of population 
against the means of subsistence. In these climates the race of 
men would vary. The vegetable food would induce a milder type 
ofmen. At this day, the races of men vary in the eastern and 
western portions of the American continent—in Chili and La 
Plata. In Chili the people are fed chiefly on dried beans, with 
a portion of bread. Their temperament is hilarious, their faces 
round, their figures plump, and of a Sancho Panza tendency. 
In La Plata, on the contrary, the everlasting food is animal— 
chiefly beef, and the men are savage-looking and lank-loined. 
Chili overflows with population; La Plata is seant.. The stomach 
of the Chilian is distended, like that of a potato-eating Irishman. 
The stomach of the La Plata rider is like that of a hungry tiger. 

The general circumstances which surround a particular com- 
munity are favourable to the growth and increase of a particular 
type of man, and less favourable to others. 

Like follows like throughout this mortal span :” thus, the horse 
in Flanders becomes an unwieldy monster, and in Shetland a 
dwarf; and there is a tendency in animals to associate together 
from external resemblances, and to persecute those who are dis- 
similar or strange. In the Falkland Islands there are cattle of 
four different colours, forming separate herds in distant districts 
as exclusively as white men separate from negroes in the United 
States. On the eastern slopes of the Southern Andes, the cattle 
breeders have a habit of attaching a bell to the neck of a mare. 
From three to four hundred horses of one colour follow this 
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mare wherever she speeds, and one proprietor frequently has a 
troop of greys, another of blacks, and another of duns. The 
internal lakes of Chili are usually inhabited by swans with black 
necks. The captain of an Australian trader presented a pair of 
the “rare aves in terris,”’ the black swans, to the proprietors of 
one of these lakes. No sooner were they placed on the water 
than they were surrounded by the black-necked race, as a negro 
might be surrounded by an European mob, and ultimately the 
male negro swan was killed, and the female left to drag out her 
widowhood as best she might. 

Where circumstances are favourable to a type, that type will 
increase, though in minority; but where the mass of the com- 
munity is of one type, though surrounded by unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, they will merely continue to degenerate till extin- 
guished, without permitting a stronger race to grow up near 
them, unless laws and customs are favourable to the stronger 
race. Many of the ancient people of the earth have doubtless 
thus disappeared. Thus will the French population of Canada 
disappear; thus will the Celtic population of Ireland disappear, 
unless they mingle with the Saxon and English races. 

Dr. Knox argues that there is a tendency in mules and 
mulattoes to die out, in human beings as well as in the animal 
races. That is to say, there is a tendency in man to return to 
his original types, to his normal state of wild man. Very pro- 
bably ; but so also is there a tendency to improve all breeds by 
crossing. The farmer understands this in his cows, and sheep, 
and pigs, and also in his corn, and turnips, and potatoes. It is 
sometimes regarded as an institution of Providence, that different 
lands have been made to produce different commodities, in order 
to induce alliances between their inhabitants. Why may not 
man himself fall under the same category? The strong and 
hardy white races of the north cannot thrive in. warm southern 
climates, neither can the inhabitant of the torrid zone thrive in 
the north ; and the mixed race, apparently fitted for neither, may 
thrive but in the temperate climate. Gradation is the general 
law of nature. Violent changes produce hurricanes and earth- 
quakes. Man is partly a creature and partly a creator of circum- 
stances. In the far north he is white, and his skin gradually 
darkens as he goes southward, till at the equator he becomes 
black, In his highest civilized state he approaches the forms of 
classic beauty. In savage life his mouth becomes a muzzle, and 
he degenerates nearly to a monkey. It is all gradation, and we 
see no reason why the elements in the savage should not grow 
up into the,sage or saint, or why the colour of the negro should 
not change to that of the white, or vice versd—not in our time, 
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but in the lapse of ages, taking advantage of favourable circum- 
stances. It is within the bounds of possibility that Englishmen 
might once more become savages; but before that takes place, 
they must forget all the powers of nature they have pressed into 
their service to do man’s drudgery, and return to their ancient 
state of ignorance. 

Race, then, we believe to be the result of especial circum- 
stances, acting for a long period of time on an especial body of 
people, unfavourably in certain types, and favourably in others, 
till they have all grown similar. Such a race may remain in the 
same circumstances unchanged for ever ; but if they change these 
circumstances, as for example, if they make a conquest of a new 
land where the circumstances are unfavourable, they will decline 
and disappear; and thus it is that a race of conquerors usually 
disappears from a conquered nation by process of time, unless the 
numbers be kept up by fresh importations to replace those dying 
off. Man differs not from the animals in these particulars. The 
same race of bees still flourishes in Hymettus; neither lion, nor 
tiger, nor elephant has degenerated in their native regions, and 
they are never voluntary emigrants. Man alone, aided by his 
reason, tries new circumstances, and sometimes blunders in mis- 
fitting himself to his climate. 

Physical man, in a warm climate, requires food chiefly of a 
vegetable kind, with water for drink; in short, his wants are as 
simple as those of the lower animals. In such a climate there 
are commonly diseases enough to keep down the pressure of 
population ; if not, wars take place, for the torrid zone is favour- 
able to the development of vicious passions. In cool or cold 
climates, physical man requires food, fuel, clothing, and lodging ; 
and some of it must be strong food, as animal food and flesh, to 
keep up heat and the waste of the body. If he be a hunter, his 
food, and the skins of beasts for clothing are easy to get, provided 
population be sparse. If he has, moreover, discovered the secret 
of nature provided for his first step in progress, viz., the possi- 
bility of making grass produce large seeds, as wheat, barley, oats, 
or rye, a larger population may be provided for; but property 
in land must first be established, and human indastry or human 
drudgery called into action. In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat bread.” But when thus far launched by nature on the 
ocean of progress, man is still but a savage clad in the skins of 
beasts. In his ever-teeming drain, that hive of the whole world’s 
progress, and by the aid of that wonder-working sceptre, his 
hand, nature has provided for his ever-returning wants; the 
spindle and distaff and loom spring forth ; animal and vegetable 
yield their spoils, and lo! he is in purple and fine lmen. 
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He and his, but not they. Men have become the drudges of 
their fellow-men, who by the sweat of their brain have left the 
sweat of the brow to the mass, while they become a leisure class, 
removed from bodily drudgery. Metals have been scantily 
wrought, palaces of stone have been built, groves have been 
planted, and Greece has become possible with her heroes and 
poets, artists and philosophers. Yet all is based on a hollow 
dream. There are two orders in the nation, freemen and slaves; 
and though the time has not come for Christ to proclaim men’s 
universal equality, amongst that crowd of slaves arise a fresh 
generation of heroes, poets, artists, and philosophers, and it gets 
to be perceived that it is an impossible thing for any class of 
men to be happy in luxury while other men are unhappy in 
misery. Men must not “grind at the mill” for ever, that other 
men may eat of white wheaten bread. 

In a very temperate climate, men may increase in number up 
to the supply of food; but in the cold hyperborean regions, other 
things are required besides food, clothing, and lodging. An 
abundant supply of fuel is also essential, not merely for individuals, 
but for the mass. A cold climate, therefore, with only timber for 
fuel, can never be very densely populated. Where timber is not, 
savage people use oil lamps to warm their dwellings, and their lives 
are shortened and their numbers lessened, by breathing mephitic 
air. Those who cannot do this, gradually burn up their timber 
and migrate. And now man unfolds another page in his brain, 
and another of nature’s secrets is laid open to him, On the sur- 
face, and below the surface of the earth, he finds a fuel stored up 
for him by nature before he was born, ready for his gradually 
developing faculties. It would have been useless to him while in 
a savage state, unacquainted with the use of tools, and therefore 
timber was provided. The timber consumed, and the tools ready, 
the coal is found; and now timber trees may be left to grow up in 
their beauty to gladden his eyes while they stand, or be cut down 
only to build his ships and dwellings. A mighty boon to the earth 
was this of coal, wondrously enhanced by the iron lying by its side, 
the Castor and Pollux of this our English Argo, freighted with 
the world’s deliverance from thraldom, and manned by such a 
crew as the world never before beheld, whose memory shall 
never die while the firm earth shall endure, or the ocean tides 
reverberate. 

When coal, and iron, and lime, and artificial food in abundance, 
are thus combined together, surrounded by a vigour-giving healthy 
climate, then may the races of nien thieken, and combine for 
progress. When, in addition, a watery highway is ready on_all 
sides to waft them and their wealth there congregated, even to 
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the furthermost parts of the earth, there must be ever a fountain- 
head of the world’s power. Such is this our England—such has 
it ever been by its island form: such has not been the interior 
of Europe, and therefore has its progress been slower. But when 
the coal and iron were found side by side in England, still was 
the world far from their free use. The work of the world was 
done by the drudgery of the slave-like many, chiefly for the 
benefit of the lordly few. Food might be plentiful, surface coal 
might easily be had for them who lived near it ; but alas! for those 
at a distance; and the skins of beasts were still the clothing of 
many, while houses and other things were scarce ; 


“‘ In clouted iron shoes and sheepskin breeches :” 


so wrote Daniel Defoe, of the English labourers of his day. 
Clothing by day and by night were rags and straw... But another 
leaf of man’s brain was unfolded, and again was the sweat wiped 
from his brow. The wind and the wave were first set to grind 
his corn, and pump his water, and spin his thread; and last 
came steam to proclaim the “ beginning of the end” of human 
drudgery, that the time should indeed come when men might be 
equal in circumstances to their birthright. 

The wealth, and power, and philosophy, and artistic ease of 
Greece, came from her slaves; that of Rome, from conquered na- 
tions. They fell because the slaves grew too powerful to submit 
to work for task-masters. The wealth and power of England are 
sustained by the powers of nature without cruelty inflicted on 
man, and therefore they may be permanent. But England has not 
been working for herself alone. She has been the workshop of 
the world, and all nations have profited by her labours.'| She 
has spun and woven cotton, and flax, and silk, and wool, to clothe 
them, and she has given them machines and taught them to do 
likewise. She has built them ships till her timber has been con- 
sumed, and she has opened yet again the inexhaustible book of 
man’s brain, to build ships of iron, moved by iron rawers—in- 
combustible, and like the axe of Elisha, unsinkable; ships that 
will carry increased cargoes with less cost for materials and 
labour, materials inexhaustible, and labour growing lighter, and 
capable of indefinite increase. 

Sooty and begrimed nation—gnomes of the north, artisans and 
not artists—thus we are called by the races whose leisure we have 
earned, and that, too, is to have an end. Again has the human 
brain been searched that the sweat may be wiped from the brows 
of the cleansers of clothing and buildings, and those who walk 
in high places. It is still puzzling its way at smoké-consuming, 
forgetting that the true way is to abstain from making the smoke; 
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that though nature made coal for man’s uses, she did not make 
it ail fit for perfect combustion. It is the _— of the manufac- 
turing chemist to do this. 

If we put ripe fruit into our wae we can. dient its but if 
we put! therein raw ‘potatoes: or cabbage, we shall requir some 
kind of chemical’ solvent, called physic:' ‘To obviate the necessity’ 
for this, we cook the vegetables before ‘eating: them.) Now, the 
food of fire is coal. Cannel. coal is analogous to mpe fruit; it 
will ‘digest or ‘burn without smoke: Newcastle, Leicester, or 
other coal; is ‘analogous to the raw- potatoes ; it will net digest 
without smoke. » Chemists well know: that combustion’ is: the: 
exact mixing, in certain proportions, of certain gases. If the 
proportions be incorrect, the surplus portions produce smoke and 
vapour. Therefore, to get rid of smoke fronx coal fixes, we must 
mix: our eoals artificially-—thus ,manufacturing.a fuel, which: will 
contain the several. gases in due proportions. ,, 

This aceomplished, we may go on. for, some time, in, ineneased 
comfort; bat with the,“ process, of the: suns?.a new diffieulty 
will arise., “Wood.jis of limited .extent,: but, it, is .reproducible. 
Coal is also.of limited extent, but: it is not reproducible ; thexe- 
fore the exhaustion of coal, whieh raust:sooner or later. take, place, 
would have a tendency te diminish, population.,, .But:it will he a 
gradual .process,;.,.and,,ag{ Goal, Increases, in. cost, | the, chemists 
brain will again, discover, that. nature’ has. provided a remedy for 
this stage in man’s, progress also ;, and the, gases, of, combustion 
will be. artifieially abstracted from. many, natural, substances, to 
support light and heat: the. electric’ light, amperfect, as ; i, is, but 
dimly, shadowing , forth the results, that: will obtain. as the, years 
roH on, ahanging ithe areata of, ne dmiton the dealy oceurrence 
of the morrow. | 

The physical food. of mah :in 1 the: isavage: state “iB ‘Toots,, wild 
fruits, and wild animals.| {kde is Omnivorous.! Nature made, him 
thus to provide for, his |wants,;in, the absence. of, reason. |...'The 
food was prepared, ly nature of these various kinds, ready for him 
to assimilate. |. He was no(chemist,.and, would have starved had 
not his; food, been ;ready-preyiared.- As roots. and wild-animals 
became scarce, or, in other! words,'as population, increased, he 
made wheat from grass, and tamed the, goat, and sheepsand black 
cattle in melosed, pastune-lands. As his knowledge imereasedy he 
crossed the races, and suited them better te.his, purposes of food. 
Man became what is called, ciyilized ;,, but, in, this. pracess of civi- 
lization, he .engenderedi many. physical diserders,.by ignoranee, 
When he took \to living out ef the open aix, |he created, in-door 
diseases... When he took. to artificially feeding and, hoysing his 
animals, he created diseases in'them also, .Smithfield-club-cattle 
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men assumed that the trial and test of cattle was—masses of 
fat. Liebig had not then taught, and it was not understood that 
man needs fat as food as a candle needs tallow, or a lamp needs 
oil, to keep up his heat, and that otherwise it is of little use to 
him; just as bears live on their own fat, and bees on their honey, 
to keep them warm while hybernating. As knowledge grew it 
was discovered that fat was not the only essential, but no dis- 
tinct ideas seem yet to prevail on the subject. 

The truth is, that vegetables, generally speaking, are not a 
sufficiently stimulating food for intellectual man. Irishmen live 
on potatoes, East Indians on rice, but they are not usually men 
of intellectual energy. A portion of animal food seems essential 
to healthy stimulus. The most digestible is the flesh of wild 
animals fed on vegetables, especially of the aromatic kind. 
Venison, or the flesh of deer, is the most digestible of all. Such 
deer as can procure abundant food of this kind, and shelter from 
the weather at their own pleasure, produce the best food. Cattle 
and sheep follow next, and they form the wholesomest food for 
man in proportion as they are in the fullest enjoyment of their 
animal spirits. Deer, and ‘sheep, and cattle fed in stalls, are un- 
healthy and deteriorated. The writer once travelled in a wild 
country where cattle were driven with the caravan as food. They 
were in good condition, but occasienally they travelled till they 
were weary and footworn. If killed in this condition they were 
flavourless, as food. “ Tired Meat’ was the name given to them. 
The meat appeared not to nourish at all, and the appetite could 
not be satiated with it. There is little doubt that the osmazome of 
the chemist, and the flavour of the butcher, are synonymous with 
“ animal spirits.’ ‘The animal when in its healthiest state—in 
its state of the greatest enjoyment—is fittest for the food of man. 

But not the flesh of all animals. Veal, and lamb, and fish are 
less digestible than venison, beef, and mutton. The reason seems 
to be that the former are more animal, being fed on animal sub- 
stances—milk and the flesh of other animals. Weare not aware 
that it has yet been tried to feed fish artificially on vegetables. 
Venison, beef, and mutton, fed on aromatic herbage, are partly 
antiseptic. The proof of this is that they may be eaten and 
relished partly decomposed, while the smallest taint renders veal, 
lamb, and fish disgusting. We commonly apply the term carrion 
to the flesh of land animals that feed on other animals. The 
vegetable-fed animals we consider wholesome food for ourselves. 
With fish we do not make this distinction. 

The practice of feeding on the flesh of animals, entombing 
their bodies within our own, has something in it repugnant to 
refinement. Many individuals there are who wholly abstain 
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from this food, and confine themselves to vegetables. Some 
there are who abstain even to the injury of their own health. 
We are not counsellors of this species of martyrdom, but never- 
theless think it desirable that the practice of eating animals 
should disappear from civilised communities so soon as other 
means of maintaining their physical energies can be obtained. 
We think that nature has provided for this also, as another phase 
of man’s existence, when his brain shall be set to work upon it. 
We will endeavour to analyse the subject. 

Grass and plants are organised bodies, endowed with life and 
feeding on earths and minerals, in short aggregating together 
various chemical ingredients. Some of these plants we eat 
directly, others we eat indirectly, by feeding animals on them, 
and then feeding on the animals. All this is simply an indirect 
course of gathering together chemical ingredients in our own 
bodies. The problem then to solve is, how shall we accomplish 
the task of gathering the chemical ingredients together, and apply- 
ing them to our bodies—from inorganic and not organic matter ? 

We shall doubtless be here met by the hackneyed remarks, 
that nature intended us to feed on the lower animals—created 
them for man’s use, and what a surplus of animals there would be 
in the world if we did not eat them. We may meet this argu- 
ment by the converse, and say that nature made man for the food 
of lions and tigers, who were intended to keep down man’s too 
rapid increase. It is certain that lions and tigers have some pur- 
poses assigned them in creation, and that may be one of them. 

Hunters have assuredly a propensity to kill and eat, from the 
time of Esau, or before; and in Peter’s dream he was bidden to 
“ rise, kill, and eat.”. But the great majority of mankind abhor 
killing, save under the pressure of- passion or hunger; while 
even the cannibal mothers of the Feejee Islands will exchange 
children, in order not to devour their own. But they who hunger 
for animal food in civilized life, rarely like to kill the creatures 
they eat ; and when killed, none like to eat the flesh of pet animals 
they have themselves domesticated—as pigeons, fowls, rabbits, 
lambs, or kids. To get rid of the distasteful operation of killing, 
we employ butchers—helots of the modern world, whose very 
name we employ as a term of vituperation. This is not Christian, 
to say the least of it. We have no right to degrade any human 
beings, or regard as inferiors those who prepare the materials that 
enter into the most intimate combination with our own persons. 
There is something humiliating in the idea of a delicate person 
who faints at the sight of blood or a butcher’s shop, and then 
sits down to eat of the carcasses that have there been cut up. If 
the employment be in itself abhorrent to our sensations, it argues 
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little for our humanity, that we have our poorer fellows to do 
what we consider degrading work. If the employment of a 
butcher be, of necessity, the work of preserving human life, the 
butcher is entitled to honour as well as the physician. 

But we believe that the still obtaining consumption of animal 
food is simply a remnant of savage life, a custom doomed to 
vanish under the light of human reason. All the animal food 
artificially -bred by farmers or others, is, with little exception, 
unwholesome. Consumption, measles, dropsy, liver complaint, 
and other diseases abound in the animals we eat, and have a ten- 
dency to produce those diseases in our own bodies. The poison 
we take in by the lungs in the gaseous form, is not the only 
poison we imbibe. We make an outcry about cleansing the 
sewers of our cities, and yet make sewers of our bodies. We 
cleanse our outer skin and pollute our inner skin. If the pressure 
of population is to continue, rendering it essential to devour 
unwholesome meat, our chemists and sanitary officers should at 
least take order to divest it of its poison, and convert it into 
another form, just as putrid game is made sweet by carbon, or 
acid fermented liquors are rectified by alkali. 

All human food consists only of certain gases and chemical 
ingredients, present in the atmosphere and in the earth; the 
vegetables are assimilated inorganic matter—the animals are assi- 
milated vegetables—* all flesh is grass.” “Give us corn and 
grass, and what shall we want for food?’ In the infancy of 
our race it was needful that nature should assimilate our food for 
us, just as the infant needs its mother’s milk. The reason of 
man has now outgrown his earlier necessity, and he may change 
his earlier food. He must prepare his food without the use of 
animals. In examining the qualities of vegetables, we find that 
some are oily, some sugary, some glutinous—as the olive, the 
sugar-cane, and many plants and trees yielding gum. There is 
yet another variety, seeming to constitute the midway mix- 
ture of the animal and vegetable—the mushroom. These vege- 
tables seem to point out to us our course. Could we produce a 
new vegetable, or cross some old vegetable, so as to unite the 
three qualities of wheat, olives, and sugar-cane, we should have 
attained a species of vegetable flesh, no doubt of highly nutri- 
tious quality. 

Charcoal and diamond are chemical identities ; so are attar of 
roses and naphtha, The bulk of the food we eat is soluble into 
gases, which gases we can procure in abundance—which we can 
separate from our food—but which we cannot combine to form 
food. Our analysis is nearly perfect, but our synthesis is yet. in 
embryo. 
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There are several remarkable circumstances connected with 
the assimilation of our food in our bodies, on which our know- 
ledge is limited. We cannot live wholly on animal gelatine, on 
vegetable gluten, on vegetable oil, or animal fat. If we prepare 
these substances separately, although we saturate the stomach 
with them, we die as of inanition. There is an assimilation re- 
quired. We lack the knowledge of the aromatic world—the 
osmazome—the aroma that, like the lime in iron-smelting, seems 
to form the flux that is to unite dead matter to living. The 
“tired meat” of the shambles lacks this aroma—this “animal 
spirit,”—and without it, it will not assimilate with our bodies, or 
nourish us. 

Here, then, it would seem, is the great triumph of the chemist 
to be found—wondrous as mesmerism or electricity. Palpable to 
our senses, but beyond our understanding as yet, are the myriad 
odours wafted around us on all sides, spirits and genii of magic 
power. Come forth, then, ye chemists! conjure up and lay bound 
before us the “tricksey Ariel ” of the pine, the orange, the lemon, 
the strawberry, the raspberry, the peach, the apricot, the venison, 
the October partridge, pheasant, and woodcock. Give over to us, 
not the “ spirits of wine,” but their aromas. We can make the 
acid of the lemon, but where is its odorous zephyr? We can 
make the sugar of the honey, but where is its scent sweet as 
honeysuckle? We are on the eve of wondrous discoveries, but 
none shall be more marvellous in their results than the discovery 
how to produce the aromas at will. This achieved, the heaviest 
portion of the primal curse will be removed from us—feeding on 
the “ beasts that perish,” by the “ sweat of our brows.” 

Give us this knowledge, O ye chemists! and the whole world 
shall fall down before ye, and bless ye as its greatest benefactors. 

There is more work yet to do in the mechanical world, in the 
preparation of human clothing. Of the materials—animal and 
vegetable—such as skin, wool, hair, silk, cotton, flax, hemp, 
caoutchouc, gutta percha, and other materials, we are yet far 
from knowing all the uses; and of inorganic preparations we 
know almost nothing. Asbestos and woven glass are as faint 
visions of something that yet may be done, whereof the glass 
slipper of Cinderella was also a shadowy type. But even with 
the materials at our disposal we have rather worked as_ labourers 
than as artists. We have made huge flat webs of wool, and flax, 
and cotton, and of the latter we have made acres and miles of 
extent, sufficient to cover over the whole of the habitable and unin- 
habitable globe. Such webs are good for curtains, and carpets, 
and bed-covers, and table-covers; but as coverings for human 
bodies they have no more artistic merit than a flat sheet of paper 
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has as a cover for an artificial globe. We have put together the 
coverings of other animals, and pride ourselves in them; but we 
have not made of them garments so graceful and useful as those 
of their original owners, whose cast-off apparel we have taken 
and altered. 
“* The sheep and silkworm wore 
Those very garments once before.” 


Much as mechanism, springing from man’s brain as Minerva 
from the hand of Jove under the rough operation of Vulcan- 
Lucina—much as it has done for man, poor as well as rich, 
giving sheets, and shirts, and stockings, and thus facilitating 
cleanliness and health of body, it has left yet more to do. Tailors 
and sempstresses are yet a reproach amongst us. Of the word 
tailor, we have even lost the original sense; the éaidlewr, or artist 
of men’s and women’s shapes and forms, seeking to clothe 
them in comely garments. ‘The word has long been degraded— 
from the time since Queen Bess, of coarse memory, addressed 
the deputation of eighteen tailors with “ Good morning to you, 
gentlemen, both.” ‘The term “ ninth part of a man” is but the 
rude perception of wasted drudgery. The phrase to “ tailor” a 
thing, is but another word for cobbling or botching it. To ride 
or drive, or play cricket badly, produces the ready vituperative 
from the mob—individually, perhaps, just as awkward—of Tailor! 
What the tailor is in the sex masculine, the shirt-maker is in the 
sex feminine—a thing of stitches—endless, eternal stitches. 
Nothing but degradation could be the result of such a mo- 
notonous occupation, so utterly insignificant a process; universal 
as that of the individual efforts of the coral insects, but with 
results altogether ephemeral. The coral insect is an architect 
or builder. The sempster or sempstress is a thing of seams—a 
mere joiner of edges. Woefully did they— 


“Turn their wit the seamy side without,” 


who made a society, and invented strikes or “turns out” em- 
blematic of their occupation, to preserve to themselves this 
degradation—the exclusive right to make stitches. Neither 
craftsmen nor crafty men were they in their war upon women 
for this object—to monopolize the right to be the “ Feebles” of 
the community. It is true that Sir John Falstaff asserted his 
Feeble to be “ forcible ;” and Colonel Thompson, in our own day, 
has threatened what bees’-wax to their horses he could make of 
London tailors in the form of dragoons; but we apprehend this 
was and is, not a consequence of their being tailors, but in spite 
of their being tailors. The trade of sempsters fought for them- 
selves as a body of “Flints,” to turn out the * Dungs” from 
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exercising the art and mystery of stitch-making, and returned to 
the charg again and again, warring for the right to charge higher 
prices for stitches than other men, and boys, and women, “and 
sirls were willing to do them at. They advocated “division of 
labour,” in the mode of keeping all the “ stitches” for their own 
dividend. But it was fruitless. The shoal came in, deluging 
the stitch-market with competition, if not in labour, in “ stitches.” 
Shirt-making came to be the lowest kind of stitching, and 
Moses and Son obtained profits, as Hebrew-Caucasians will occa- 
sionally do, by employing the lowest races of women to stitch 
shirts for the lowest races of men, competing with each other as 
virulently as Flints against Dungs, till Lord Ashley arose in the 
might of his chiv alry, to proclaim that the iniquity of underpaid 
stitchers should no longer exist, that he would drive Moses out of 
the market by paying higher wages himself. Brave Lord Ashley! 
and wise as brave, were it only practicable. But it was not prac- 
ticable. Many though the stitches be, still more numerous are 
the stitchers—still more numerous do they grow; and their cry 
is still, as the daughters of the horse-leech, Give, give! But even 
Hood’s ‘Song of the Shirt,’ with its deep-toned earnestness, 
cannot prevail to raise the wages of all; how then should Lord 
Ashley? To stem the overwhelming torrent, he proclaims aloud 
that only “ professed sempstresses” shall find work at his shop 
—the others may go to Moses. Alas! alas! what is a professed 
sempstress? Seven years of misery—stitch, stitch, stitching to 
learn the lowest of mechanical operations. A new trades’-union 
of women, headed by Lord Ashley, in a crusade against irregular 
interloping stitchers of their own sex! Is this all that poor 
benevolence can do? Well said Johnson—“ Merit in a nobleman 
should be handsomely acknowledged.” 

The late acute and wisely-benevolent magistrate, Mr. Walker, 
said in his ‘ Original,’—“ If we permit the existence of stagnant 
waters we shall infallibly promote gnats; and there is no con- 
ceivable amount of degradation to which human beings may not 
be brought, provided it be by degrees.” 

There is one way, and one only, to uproot the distresses of 
sempsters and sempstresses. It is to prohibit seams—not by 
Act of Parliament, but by rendering them worthless and useless. 
Take away the stitches, and there would no longer be a mass of 
people brought up to make them. They are a remnant of our 
imperfect condition—of the patchwork contrivances which began 
with the skins of beasts as a necessity, and which we have per- 
petuated in particular forms till we have grown to believe it 
ornamental artistry. ‘The Sussex peasant covers his unsightly 
smock-frock with superfluous stitching, as a rude embroidery ; 
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and gent and gentleman do the same by the fronts of their shirts, 
They go about God’s earth, walking reproaches on the inhumanity 
of man, who, not satisfied with exacting drudgery from his fellow 
men and women, seeks to increase that drudgery by studious 
contrivance. Nor are women exempt from the charge of inhu- 
manity, who carry wasted human labour on their own persons. 
Let us not be told that it “ provides work for the poor.” The 
hackneyed excuse shall not shield the miserable vanity that can 
only find gratification in the servitude of numerous fellow-beings. 
There is a morbid vanity that values things only for what they 
have cost in the amount of human labour wasted upon them, not 
for their artistical result, as Panama chains and hand-made lace, 
proclaiming to the world how rich the wearer is. The Scottish 
fish-wives have a quaint way of calling their haddocks “ lives o’ 
men,” indicating the perils which have procured them. Em- 
broidered shirt-fronts, hand-wrought, might be justly designated 
“lives o? women.” As the basis of true politeness is good- 
heartedness, so should the externals of a lady or gentleman indi- 
cate humanity, and thoughtful avoidance of human infliction. 

The garment of Christ without a seam, was the type of that 
which is to come, when another leaf in man’s brain shall have 
been unfolded. _In after years people will wonder at the ancestral 
processes which constructed large flat webs of machine-made 
cloth, and then cut them into fragments to be joined together 
again by hand drudgery. The time is coming that shirts will be 
made perfect in the loom by machine labour. The succinct gar- 
ments of industry will be produced at prices lower than even 
Moses has dreamed of, and the flowing drapery of the man of 
leisure, or of study, will mark his status better than the cramped 
unwholesome clothing that has made a jest of the distinction be- 
tween standing up and sitting down apparel. It isa question for 
the mechanician to solve, how the powers of nature shall produce 
human garments by machinery, wholly and not in part? The 
problem will not be difficult to solve; and he who first solves it 
shall be famous amongst men, as the chemist who shall first 
discover the mystery of the aromas. Then may men and women 
indulge in artistical decoration of their persons, when it shall 
cease to be a result of painful handicraftry.* 

The next question is of our dwellings. In these, as regards the 
general masses of mankind, we are as far behind as in our food 
and clothing. In the warm regions of the earth we require shelter 





* While writing this, we are informed than an American has brought over 
a “ stitching machine.” This is the first step. The next is, to manufacture 
_— not requiring stitches. The artist and mechanician must combine 
or this. 
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chiefly from the sun. In England, much more than this is 
required. We require sun-shade occasionally, but for the greater 
part of the year all that relates to our comfort, and the care 
of our bodies, must be transacted beneath a roof. Thus, as 
in other things, the problem to solve is—how may the greatest 
amount of comfort be achieved for human beings, with the 
minimum of drudgery to other human beings? We have no 
sympathy with those whose aim it is to engross the largest pos- 
sible amount of personal service from others. We do not believe 
that human happiness is consequent on party-colouring the 
externals of our fellow-creatures, even though it be “considered 
in their wages.” We are still lamentably deficient in our dwelling 
arrangements, far behind those of our factories. We have 
thought more of working for general and individual profit— 
which, fairly translated in the great book of nature, does not mean 
mere sordid gain, but the great work of the world’s progress— 
than we have of our domestic comforts. A movement in the 
right direction is taking place in these latter days, partly the 
result of philanthropy, and partly of a growing conviction in the 
minds of the wealthy, that they cannot neglect their poorer 
fellows with impunity. One of our greatest writers has forcibly 
stated this: —“ once a poor Irishwoman stopped in the environs of 
‘Merry Carlisle,’ and was refused help in her sickness. She 
fell prostrate with contagious fever in a road-side hovel, and ere 
she died communicated the infection to many other persons, 
thus proving her relationship.” Much blundering is there in 
the new arrangements, but nevertheless cleanliness of body, and 
ventilation to give free air to the lungs, is attaining, and much 
more will follow. The true problem of socialism is solving 
gradually and without violence, as must ever be the case with all 
permanent results. But still the reformers are following in the 
rear of better things, not boldly taking the lead, with reason and 
experience for their guidance. The theory of dwellings it is not 
difficult to lay down. 

Shelter from the “slyey influences” is the first consideration— 
in other words—a roof; a huge umbrella-covering, on walls 
inclosing a sufficiently large space, and this space should be gravel 
soil—the soil nature has provided for man to dwell on, and 
not for vegetables to thrive on, other than those that gladden the 
sight of man. The materials for constructing a roof were “some 
time a problem, but now the time gives them proof,” since 
Robert Peel abolished the duty on glass, and set man’s brain 
free to work on nature’s materials, before reserved as a costly 
luxury for the wealthy. Four external walls, then, of sufficient 
height and thickness, and constructed with large hollow bricks, 
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should be covered in with a roof of rough-surfaced glass, of 
greenish tinge, and of sufficient thickness to defy the hailstone. 
The roof structure should be of wrought iron, on the tension 
principle, and divided into as many spaces as may be desirable, 
supported on stone or cast-iron columns. Portions of the glass 
might be left bright, for the sun’s rays to enter; other portions 
coloured, for artistic effect. The glass should be inserted in the 
roof in large sheets, with elastic packing round the edges. The 
greater the number of the floors there can be, the better, as 
height above the earth’s surface is always favourable to health, 
rising above the vapour exhalation line. But, of course, there 
must be a certain proportion of width to height. If we assume 
six ranges of apartments eight feet high each—supposed for 
working men and families, then the area within the internal walls 
should not be less than one hundred feet. The floors should be 
double, of sawn slate, with air spaces between, and supported on 
iron girders. The partitions and staircases also should be of 
sawn slate. The apartments should all be against the external 
walls, with the windows opening outwards, and the doors open- 
ing on inner galleries. The ground-floor rooms should be appor- 
tioned to a dining and coffee-room, a library and lecture-room, 
and a kitchen. ‘The central portion, to the height of the first 
floor, should be covered in with glass pavement, and applied to 
hot and cold baths, and wash-houses. The cellars beneath, to the 
stowage of provisions and fuel. The upper story should be the 
nursery for children, and the school-rooms. The intermediate 
ranges of apartments would be sitting-rooms and bed-rooms. 
On the north side of the building, external to the kitchen, should 
be a building containing a steam-engine and well, and small gas- 
works, with a lofty chimney running above it close to the ex- 
ternal wall. The waste heat from the gas-works would serve to 
heat economically the engine boiler, and to prepare heated air to 
warm the building generally in the galleries and halls, and parti- 
cularly in the private rooms, being in the hollows of the floors 
at all times, and admitted into, or excluded from the apartments, 
at the pleasure of the inhabitants. Each bed-room and sitting- 
room would be provided with a closet, dust-shoot, and sink ; and 
some of them would be arranged to throw three or four or more. 
apartments in groups at pleasure. The use of the engine would 
be, to grind and chop for the kitchen, to clean boots and shoes 
with circular brushes on a shaft, to clean knives and forks by the 
same process, to pump up hot and cold water into all the apart- 
ments, to furnish steam for the drying-closets and cooking, and 
cleansing earthenware and utensils, and keep going a rising and 
falling lift to the upper stories, to save the labour of mounting 
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stairs. Westward and southward of the building should be laid 
out a garden and pleasure-ground, kept cultivated by the manure 
and refuse, chemically treated, to neutralise the gases. The gar- 
den would furnish plants to place in the interior of the building, 
to consume any vitiated air that might escape the ventilating 
processes. Open fire-places might be placed in the apartments 
on the ground floor, and gas stoves in the others. 

These arrangements would suit the solitary as well as the 
gregariously disposed. The gas and hot water arrangements 
would serve for all the processes of private cookery, and the 
public kitchen would supply food for single men or families, to 
whom household drudgery were a nuisance. 

The furniture heat be chiefly metallic, to prevent risk of 
fire, and of forms simple, yet graceful. The beds should be 
spring mattrasses or water beds. It is not generally understood 
that the object of a soft bed is chiefly to fit the body, to prevent 
undue strain on any portion of the bones or muscles. Feather 
beds do not well attain this object, because the feathers not being 
pliant or moveable, are consequently compressed. The water bed 
obviates this, and produces equal pressure. Could the body be 
laid in a plaster cast exactly fitting it, there would be no sensa- 
tion of hardness. Plaster casts and prints, multiplied by me- 
chanical art, should abound. The large halls, and dining and 
lecture-rooms, might be furnished with statues and paintings, if 
they could be afforded. But all should wear a severe simplicity, 
though the eye should never rest on an ugly or ungraceful object. 

It may be objected that this mode of living would not suit the 
tastes of English people, who consider “every man’s house his 
castle,” and prefer model cottages to model lodging-houses, 
This idea, we Tailors, has chiefly arisen from the distaste conse- 
quent on inconvenient and miserable lodging-houses. But there 
is no reason why this system should not combine ail the advan- 
tages of the clubs with all the privacy of domestic life, free from 
its drudgery. It is certain that, upon this system, the maximum 
of comfort, with the minimum of labour, may be realised; and 
itis only by the congregation of individuals that high civiliza- 
tion can be attained. Let us consider the advantages. 

First, the most thorough and absolute independence of all per- 
sonal attendance. In such a dwelling a man might conveniently 
obtain all that he would require for personal use, as simply as he 
could buy goods in ashop. There could be no dirt, with hard 
slate surfaces for floors and walls. His hot and cold water, and 
gas, all arranged to his hand, and with the means of getting rid of 
waste water; with couch and furniture so simple as almost to be 
self-arranging ; and with ready access to food at any time he 
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might require it; he would need no personal attendance, save in 
case of illness. He might go in and out at his own pleasure, 
without trouble to himself or others. Advantageous as all this 
would be to individual men, infinitely greater would be the advan- 
tages to families. A large assemblage of people could maintain 
their own physician on the establishment ; could engage their own 
lecturers and school teachers ; could have a public nursery ; could 
tend the sick; could have their own gymnastic grounds : in short, 
all the appliances which are now the exclusive privileges of the 
wealthy. In such an establishment the natural aptitudes of 
children would be developed profitably to the community; and 
painful misfits, rendering so many intelligent persons a nuisance 
to their friends and the community, would be avoided. Social 
intercourse would be attainable without its present disadvantages, 
and the members of such a community would grow up attached 
to each other. 

We have contemplated such an establishment as this for the use 
of working men and their families—a species of communism for 
the purpose of economising expenditure, just as gas companies, and 
water companies, and canal and railway companies, are enabled 
to accomplish, economically, things which are beyond the reach 
of individuals, Whether out of this condition of things, long 
practised and widely diffused, may ultimately grow associations 
for the purposes of Production amongst working men, is a fit 
problem for contemplation. It is the probable course of man’s 
progress ; but assuredly no fallacy can be greater than that of 
assuming that men who have been forced into selfish thoughts 
and habits by bad training and privation, can be fitted for com- 
munist association. The class of men in the mass, fitted for such 
purposes, have yet to be born and bred. Individuals may be 
found from whom pattern associations of an imperfect kind may 
be congregated ; but it is only by a fine race of nature’s gen- 
tlemen that the perfect result can be obtained. Meanwhile 
“coming events cast their shadows before ;” o’er all the earth 
nations are dreaming the dream of man’s coming equality, and 
the wonder-working process of social reforms. It will not be in 
our time, but we may sow the good seed which shall bear blos- 
soms in the future. Misapprehension will probably retard it; 
for people will dream that it is proposed for them to live in 
public caravanseries, the truth being that it is desired to obtain 
for them, more perfectly than ever, the most complete privacy at 
their own option—that privacy which is ever sought in great 
cities, by those who understand the course of human action. 

We have contemplated such an establishment as erected for 
working men; and the outlay of capital will not frighten those 
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who know how comparatively cheaper large houses are built than 
small ones. But it is a matter for the serious contemplation of 
the middle and wealthier classes, if they would retain their com- 
forts around them. Upon domeéstic service, their comforts, in 
these badly arranged dwellings, mostly hinge, and a change is 
fast arriving in the character of domestic service. The position 
of both men and women domestic servants, is that of painful 
privation. Taken as a mass, good feeding is the highest of their 
enjoyments; good lodging is uncommon—pleasant lodging a 
rare exception; social intercourse is practically denied. They 
are, in short, mostly treated as a species of white slaves ; and, as a 
natural consequence, they will many of them lie and pilfer like 
black slaves. Their higher feelings are rarely cultivated ; they 
are regarded as a necessary evil, and “ envy, and hatred, and 
malice, and all uncharitableness,” are begotten in them towards 
those whom they regard as cruel taskmasters. It is said that 
there are upwards of a million of women servants in England ; 
and so commonly is their condition that of unjust treatment, 
that where individuals behave kindly to them, they are apt to 
think them fools or designing persons. It is impossible that 
this mass of injured human beings should long remain contented 
in their condition, They have human feelings, and they will 
have human ties. Domestic Servants’ Associations will infallibly 
rise up to resist this great injustice; and infallibly they will 
commit other injustices in redressing their own wrongs. In 
England we have the example of employers’ injustice; in the 
United States we have injustice on the part of the “ helps.” But 
to the position of the United States we are fast approaching. 
Service is distasteful, because, practically, it is accompanied by loss 
of freedom. The word service is in itself a gracious word, as it 
is a gracious thing to serve our fellows; but in our domestic 
servants’ apprehension it has lost its original meaning, and has 
become distasteful servitude, or service rendered for hire. So 
surely as the years roll on, higher wages and lessening perform- 
ance will mark domestic service, till the time comes round that 
the obligation is considered equal to serve and be served ; that 
mutual attachment from superiors to inferiors in the social scale, 
arising from the possession of different qualifications, will be a 
far stronger bond than that of mere cash payment. Ere this 
comes to pass, there will be heavy domestic feuds between the 
ill-instructed of both classes, and by which the better instructed 
will suffer. Meanwhile, the only remedy for the middle classes, 
loving their ease, will be to increase their mechanical appliances 
and labour-saving processes, to make themselves self-dependant 
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as fast as their domestic servants become independent. Both 
parties will gain by this change; and the new generation will 
grow up to improved dwellings as their natural state of existence, 
far in advance of that of their fathers and mothers. Precisely as 
the Brougham carriage, with one horse and one man, has re- 
placed the cumbrous old vehicle, with its two men and two 
horses, and made the rider more independent, so will the im- 
proved dwelling, with its diminished personal wants, take the 
place of the old inconvenient house. 

But where are we to find sites for these improved dwellings 
and gardens for working men? will be asked by a host of 
objectors. Where do you find sites for your workhouses ? will 
be our reply. Are they not all going out of town, under the 
new system? If you want garden land, go to the borders of the 
new working men’s parks in Manchester, or of the new Victoria- 
park, in London. Go to the railways, east, west, north, and 
south, and find sites along their borders. On this question we 
have yet much to say. 

We have now run through the four minor questions oe 
to Physical Man and his progress—Food, Fuel, Clothing, an 
Lodging; clearly indicating the steps by which we think it pro- 
bable that he will eradicate physical evil in conformity with the 
laws of nature, who has provided a constant succession of new 
circumstances in accordance with the growth of his knowledge 
and power, from the form of the ferocious wild animal up to the 
likeness of an angel. And herein a great work will have been 
achieved, though we shall be met at this point by numerous 
objectors, who hold so strongly to the progress of man’s mind, 
that they forget his body is a basis—a temple, wherein his mind 
must dwell. Following up these objectors to the extreme, we 
should arrive at asceticism; we should pull down our baths 
and washhouses, for they are but a portion of the labour bestowed 
upon our bodies. Fairly meeting these objectors, we should 
subject them to atest. We would say to each one—What is 
your own personal limit of comfort and convenience; what kind 
of house do you inhabit; what food do you eat; what kind of 
clothing do you wear; what do you possess of refinement or 
embellishment in works of art? Cease, then, your objections to 
SS ease and comfort, till every human being is at least as 
well provided as yourself with the things that God has given for 
good ends. If you deny this, you will lie open to the reproach 
of seeking to keep others poor in order to appropriate to your- 
self. If you preach poverty, at least practise your preaching. 
We ourselves believe poverty to be an evil;—wealth, as the 
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name imports, in its high sense of weal, to bea good. From 
poverty—in other words, from ignorance—spring countless evils; 
from wealth, rightly applied, innumerable goods. 

One of our most earnest modern writers, the author of ‘ Modern 
Painters, has written in his work some sentences capable of 
misapprehension on this point. We approach him with a reve- 
rential feeling, for his power and love of truth, and we would fain 
hope that we have misunderstood him. But we cannot let it 
pass unnoticed, for others may read it wrongly also, if we have 
so done ; and it were pity that such a mind should fail to take 
hold of the mass, or be held as an ascetic teacher of bygone 
times,—a stern taskmaster of the present seeking to renew the 
temple-building of the past ages with the sweat of modern brows; 
leaving the labourer in his unwholesome hovel, while the priest 
inhabits a palace; teaching him to worship God in temples 
made with hands, while he himself has but a wretched hut to 
cover him. As in Egypt, the pyramid for the priest, the cavern 
for the worshipper. We stop to extract :— 


“ And yet people speak, in this working age, when they speak from 
their hearts, as if houses, and land, and food, and raiment, were alone 
useful, and as if sight, thought, and admiration, were all profitless; 
so that men insolently call themselves utilitarians, who would turn, if 
they had their way, themselves and their race into vegetables; men 
who think, as far as such can be said to think, that the meat is more 
than the life, and the raiment than the body; who look to the earth 
as a stable, and to its fruit as fodder; vine-dressers and husbandmen, 
who love the corn they grind and the grapes they crush, better than 
the gardens of the angels upon the slopes of Eden; hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, who think that the wood they hew, and the 
water they draw, are better than the pine-forests that cover the 
mountains like the shadow of God, and than the great rivers that 
move like his eternity. And so comes upon us that woe of the 
preacher, that though God ‘hath made everything beautiful in his time, 
also he hath set the world in their hearts, so that no mati can find out 
the work that God maketh from the beginning to the end.’ 

“This Nebuchadnezzar curse, that sends us to grass like oxen, 
seems to follow but too closely on the excess or continuance of national 
power and peace. In the perplexities of nations, in their struggles 
for existence in their infancy, their impotence, or even their disor- 
ganization, they have higher hopes and nobler passions. Out of the 
suffering comes the serious mind; out of the salvation, the grateful 
heart; out of the endurance, the fortitude; out of the deliverance, the 
faith; but now, when they have learned to live under providence of 
laws, and with decency and justice of regard for each other, and when 
they have done away with violent and external sources of suffering, 
worse evils seem arising out of the rest, evils that vex less and 
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mortify more, that suck the blood though they do not shed it, and 
ossify the heart though they do not torture it. And deep though the 
causes of thankfulness must be to every people at peace with others 
and at unity in itself, there are causes of fear also—a fear greater than 
of sword and sedition—that dependence on God may be forgotten, be- 
‘ause the bread is given and the water sure; that gratitude to Him 
may cease, because his constancy of protection has taken the sem- 
blance of a natural law; that heavenly hope may grow faint amidst 
the full fruition of the world, that selfishness may take place of unde- 
manded devotion, compassion be lost in vainglory, and love in dissi- 
mulation; that enervation may succeed to strength, apathy to patience, 
and the noise of jesting words, and foulness of dark thoughts, to the 
“aurnest purity of the girded loins and the burning lamp. About the 
river of human life there is a wintry wind, though a heavenly sun- 
shine; the iris colours its agitation, the frost fixes upon its repose. 
Let us beware that our rest become not the rest of stones, which, se 
long as they are torrent-tossed and thunder-stricken, maintain their 
majesty, but when the stream is silent, and the storm passed, suffer 
the grass to cover them and the lichen to feed on them, and are 
ploughed down into dust. And though I believe we have salt enough 
of ardent and holy mind amongst us to keep us in some measure from 
this moral decay, yet the signs of it must be watched with anxiety, 
in all matter however trivial, in all directions however distant. And 
at this time, when the iron roads are tearing up the surface of Europe, 
as grapeshot do the sea; when their great sagene is drawing and 
twitching the ancient frame and strength of England together, con- 
tracting all its various life, its rocky arms, and rural heart, into a 
narrow, finite, calculating metropolis of manufactures; when there is 
not a monument throughout the cities of Europe, that speaks of old 
years and mighty people, but is being swept away to build cafés and 
gaming-houses; when the honour of God is thought to consist in the 
poverty of his temple—and the column is shortened, and the pinnacle 
shattered, the colour denied to the casement, and the marble to the 
altar—while exchequers are exhausted in luxury of boudoirs, and 
pride of reception-rooms; when we ravage without a pause all the 
loveliness of a creation which God in giving pronounced good, and 
destroy without a thought all those labours which men have given 
their lives, and their sons’ sons’ lives to complete, and have left for a 
legacy to all their kind, a legacy of more than their hearts’ blood, for 
it is of their souls’ travail; there is need, bitter need, to bring back, 
if we may, into men’s minds, that to live is nothing, unless to live be 
to know Him by whom we live, and that he is not to be knowr by 
marring his fair works, and blotting out the evidence of his influences 
upon his creatures, not amidst the hurry of crowds and crash of inno- 
vations, but in solitary places, and out of the glowing intelligences 
which he gave to men of old. He did not teach them how to build 
for glory and for beauty, he did not give them the fearless, faithful, 
inherited energies that worked on and down from death todeath, genera- 
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tion after generation, that we, foul and sensual as we are, might give the 
carved work of their poured-out spirit to the axe and the hammer ; he 
has not cloven the earth with rivers, that their white wild waves 
might turn wheels and push paddles, nor turned it up under as it 
were fire, that it might heat wells and cure diseases ; he brings not 
up his quails by the east wind, only to let them fall in flesh about the 
camp of men ; he has not heaped the rocks of the mountain only for 
the quarry, nor clothed the grass of the field only for the oven. 

“ All science, and all art, may be divided into that which is sub- 
servient to life, and which is the object of it. As subservient to life, 
or practical, their results are, in the common sense of the word, useful. 
As the object of life or theoretic, they are, in the common sense, useless ; 
and yet the step between practical and theoretic science, is the step 
between the miner and the geologist, the apothecary and the chemist ; 
and the step between practical and theoretic art, is that between the 
bricklayer and the architect, between the plumber and the art oe ; 
and this is a step allowed on all hands to be from less to greater, 
that the so-called useless part of each profession, does by the pe 
tative and right instinct of mankind, assume the superior and more 
noble place, even though books be sometimes written, and that by 
writers of no ordinary mind, which assume that a chemist is rewarded 
for the years of toil which have traced the greater part of the combi- 
nations of matter to their ultimate atoms, by discovering a cheap way 
of refining sugar, and date the eminence of the philosopher, whose 
life has been spent in the investigation of the laws of light, from the 
time of his inventing an improvement in spectacles. 

“ But the common consent of men proves and accepts the proposi- 
tion, that whatever part of any purs suit ministers to the bodily com- 
forts, and admits of material uses, is ignoble, and whatsoever part is 
addressed to the mind only is noble ; and that geology does better in 
re-clothing dry bones, and revealing lost creations, than in tracing 
veins of lead and beds of iron ; astronomy better in opening to us the 
houses of heaven, than in te: aching navigation ; botany better in dis- 
playing structure than in expressing juices ; surgery better in investi- 
gating organization, than in setting limbs ; only it is ordained that, 
for our encouragement, every step we make in the more exalted range 
of science adds something also to its practical applicabilities; that all 
the great phenomena of nature, the knowledge of which is desired by 
the angels only, by us partly, as it reveals to farther vision the being 
and the glory of Him in whom they rejoice and we live, dispense yet 
such kind influences and so much of material blessing as to be joyfully 
felt by all inferior creatures, and to be desired by them with such 
single desires as the imperfection of their nature may admit ; that the 
strong torrents which, in their own gladness, fill the hills with hollow 
thunder, and the vales ,with winding light, have yet their bounden 
charge of field to feed and barge to bear; that the fierce flames to 
which the Alp owes its upheaval and the volcano its terror, temper 
for us the metal vein and quickening spring, and that for our incite- 
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ment—I say not our reward—for knowledge is its own reward, herbs 
have their healing, stones their preciousness, and stars their times.” 


This is speech as from the lips of a prophet,—grandly ex- 
pressed and purposeful in its meaning. Yet, of a surety, has 
Ruskin lived in the halls of the high and powerful only to have 
gathered up this meaning at this age of the world. Of kindred 
feeling was Coleridge, thinking of the proud ones of the earth, 
when he penned the lines— 


**Qh, lady! nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Where learned you that heroic measure ?” 


It is not so, John Ruskin; the workers of this world, this our 
English world, are not mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. The contracted utilitarian abuse of doctrine that followed 
on the announcement of the philosopher, passed away after but 
a short lapse of time, and was no more. It is the instinct of 
God that prompts the modern worker in his course, as surely as 
it prompts the preacher. The brave and heroic worker, faithful 
to his appointed task, even he whom men call “ Navvy,” the 
stern old Saxon stock, who, like his ancestry of the race of the 
Vikingr, works out the mystic ways of Providence, that the bread 
of physical life shall be placed in the mouths of himself and his 
brethren ;—-he perchance knows not, or heeds not, the command, 
“that man shall not live by bread alone;” suffice it for him that 
man cannot live without bread. 

* Parson!” cried out a fen farmer to a man of God in black 
garments, “why don’t ’e put souls into the congregation ?”—the 
labouring peasantry. “Souls!” replied the preacher, turning 
an eye of indignation on the hard man—* Souls, without bodies! 
Find you the bodies with fitting wages, and I will undertake to 
raise the souls. I cannot create souls in starving bodies !” 

No! no! not in our day must the reproach be raised that we 
work too much, while Dorsetshire labourers starve, and hungry 
dogs in Skibbereen devour the unburied bodies of men, women, 
and children: while men ask for bread, and get stones to break 
in answer; while France, and Germany, and Italy, make revolu- 
tions, incited mainly thereto by the scarcity of food, let us not 
be accused of too much work; while eastward, and westward, 
barbarism still obtains, and men are as the “ beasts that perish,” 
let us not be turned aside from the work that is to work out 
their civilization. Pine forests, John Ruskin, are better than 
wood to burn, yet that, too, is a part appointed to them. Well 
singeth the Transatlantic Englishman, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
of the pine, and thus translates his speech:— 
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“ The wild-eyed boy, who in the woods 
Chaunts his hymn to hill and floods, 
Whom the city’s poisoning spleen 
Made not paie, or fat, or lean ; 

Whom the rain and the wind purgeth, 
Whom the dawn and day-star urgeth ; 
In whose cheeks the rose-leaf blusheth, 
In whose feet the lion rusheth. 

Tron arms and iron mould, 

That know not fear, fatigue, or cold. 

I give my rafters to his boat, 

My billets to his boiler’s throat. 

And I will swim the ancient sea 

To float my child to victory ; 

And grant to dwellers with the pine 
Dominion o’er the palm and vine. 
Westward I ope the forest gates, 

The train along the railway skates ; 

It leaves the land behind, like ages past, 
The foreland fiows to it in river fast ; 
Missouri I have made a mart, 

I teach Iowa Saxon art.” 


All these uses the pine serves while man is in his infancy. 
When he shall grow up into full and ripened manhood, with the 
tery of art the pine may remain in its native forest un- 

armed, “ to cover the mountains like the shadows of God.” 

Years ago a party of engineers were walking through the 
grounds of Woburn Abbey. All were suddenly struck with the 
magnificent form of a large pine-tree, and stood still saying 
nothing, lost in admiration of its beauty as a tree. One of the 
number at length, strong in his art or artistry, his second nature 
burst out into speech, “ What a splendid water-wheel shaft that 
tree would make!” Years have rolled away, and water-wheel 
shafts are now all made of iron. The pine-tree may grow and 
flourish for ever, undisturbed by the engineer. Nature has taught 
him the uses of inorganic matter. 

Not even from the lips of Ruskin can we patiently listen to 
the vituperation of railways—the modern Acis of the Apostles of 
Civilization. “Tearing up the surface of Europe as grape-shot do 
the sea!” Is this all that can be said of them ?—this all that 
Ruskin can see with his prophet soul in 


** The iron bands, the iron bands, 
The proxies of men’s clasping hands, 
That bind together distant lands,” 


that make the rough places smooth, and bring the ends of the 
earth together? Does he, in truth, prefer to see the grape-shot 
ploughing up, not the sea, but Europe? Not so we. Let but 
enough shot be rolled into rails, and there shall be an end of war. 
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Yet this he deems no desirable conclusion. He fears that we 
shall be plunged into inglorious sloth. That the builder of towns, 
the civil engineer, will be more mischievous than the thrower 
down thereof, the military engineer. Not so we, John Ruskin! 
We have seen shot fired in anger and men slain thereby, and we 
have witnessed the peaceful engineering works of these latter 
days, and out of our very hearts can we pronounce that the latter 
is the most exciting, the most satisfying. Our “ rest shall not 
become the rest of stones,” “ grass” shall not “ cover us” yet 
awhile, nor “ lichens feed on us,” nor shall we be “ ploughed 
down into dust.” No, no! we will harness our fire-steeds and 
saddle and bridle them, and ride over the whole world’s surface 
on the mission of “ peace upon earth and good will towards men.” 
Our work shall be incessant while there is a foe to struggle 
against, an ignorance to root out, a commerce to commence. 
Why should the artist look down with contempt on his working 
brother, that brother without whose help he had never become an 
artist? “ We,” say the Saxon men, “ have cut through the forest 
and let in sunlight upon you, that you may paint your pictures 
with light and shadow; we built your houses to shelter your 
artist-work from the weather. We built the ships that bore ye 
to and from distant lands. We maintain rule and order, and 
furnish the means whereby ye build and endow churches. We 
have at times pulled down and destroyed churches in religious 
zeal, but we have also maintained peace, and preserved others. 
We work for Catholic, and Protestant, and Puseyite, and Dis- 
senter ; and while we uphold the remnants of the medieval time, 
we call on you to remember that such things are but histories, 
and that progress is forwards not backwards. The past is lesser 
than the present, the future greater. Into that future, blinded it 
may be with the blaze—struggling forwards, dazzled and dark- 
ened by turns, but still struggling forwards into that future and 
through it we plunge, and rush to win for humanity a fresh rest- 
ing-place for centuries yet to come.” 

The proposition that the “ use and function of man is to be 
witness of the glory of God, and to advance that glory by his 
reasonable obedience and resultant happiness,” can only hold 
good of man as a civilized being—not of man in the savage or 
partly savage state: for there are savages of pseudo-civilization, 
as well as of the forest. And though there be men, and women 
too, who love the “‘ Hybla heather more for its sweet hives than 
for its purple hues,” who think “ the meat is more than the 
life, the raiment than the body; who regard the earth as a stable 
and the fruit as fodder; who love the corn they grind and the fruit 
they crush better than the garden of the angels on the slopes 
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of Eden,”—yet they also are men and women, and the Christian 
soul shall not cast them out of the tabernacle. Men with bodies 
and without minds, are the germ of men with minds. And shall 
we complain that men with bodies should seek bodily pleasure ; 
shall we believe that those pleasures, as well as the higher plea- 
sures, are not of God’s ordinance? Why were the acts of pre- 
serving and continuing the species made sources of physical 
pleasure, save to increase man’s existence and progress on earth ? 
‘That which was given as a reward cannot be regarded as low or 
debasing. Were a human being without passions or appetites, 
he were scarcely a human being. Doubtless, “ sight, thought, 
and admiration” are the highest of our attributes, and it is 
debasing in those capable of them, to be unduly swayed by sensual 
gratifications. But, with the huge mass of mankind, born without 
these high attributes, the case is different—denial of such coarser 
pleasures as they are fitted for would induce insanity in many 
cases, evil passions in most. Sight, thought, and admiration are 
the attributes of cultivated men; but woe for these men were 
the assumption acted on, that no other pleasures should be per- 
mitted. There are human beings whose nerves are as cables, or 
as tightened parchments on drum-heads, that yield no vibration 
without beating thereon; others there are, whose finely-strung 
fibres vibrate to every breath of air—quick to pleasure and 
as quick to pain. Men must live to eat who cannot live to 
think; the honey of Hybla may be sweet on their palates 
without offending those who have eyes only for the heather’s 
purple hue; the spirit of the grape may excite their blood without 
disturbing the sense of hearing in those who delight in harmony 
of “ sweet noise,” and Dutch form may satisfy their coarser sense 
of woman’s beauty, and leave unsoiled the hallowed imaginations 
of those who dream only of the Madonna’s purity. God meant 
all his creatures to be happy—and commerce itself would grow 
to be a crime—being mainly based on the supply of sensual 
necessities—were the position established that the gratification 
of the senses is a degradation. No, no! beautiful senses, refined, 
not weakened by art, are the precursors of mental excel- 
lence, of divine spirit. The Persian worships the sun as the 
external symbol of all beauty of light and heat. It is a sensual 
worship, but it is “‘ the outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace.” And, after all, sight is buta slight removal from 
hearing and taste. The senses five are but varieties of one sense— 
touch—physical action on the various nerves by whose agency our 
bodies are so constituted as to form fitting abiding places for our 
minds. Take a fine human being of the highest physical attri- 
butes, and with a mind proportioned to them—then destroy in 
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succession his various nerves of sight, of scent, of taste, of hearing, 
of touch—and the brain, the root of these nerves, the deposit, the 
storehouse of ideas, the fountain of thought, will dry up and 
wither; and mind will be no more. Take away sight, hearing, 
and touch, and even speech will gradually cease. Better then is 
it to have sensual appetites, indicating the possession of nerves 
that may be refined, than to be devoid of senses. Better is the 
sybarite couch than the gory bed of war. Better even the alder- 
man’s feast than the abhorred squalor of Skibbereen. Better 
the soulless orgie than the sea-fight. Better, far better, the reclin- 
ing festival, the flower-wreathed wine-cup, the witching dancing 
girl of the Greek, or Roman, or modern Asiatic, than the ascetic 
sternness of the monk, the self-glorifying privation of the Simon 
Stylites. Better the epicurean, keeping his nerves in pleasurable 
sensation, when without injury to others, than the miserable 
stoic, gratifying his miserable vanity, without benefit to any one, 
and destroying his own frame by physical privation. 

It requires a strong moral sense to look at the new things 
acting before us, surrounded as they are by iniquities, and yet 
to discern clearly the good that isin them. We see Hudsons, 
and Capel Courts, and Stock Exchanges, with all manner of 
unclean things floating on the surface of railways, and we forget 
the good that lies under—that Providence is working out its 
purposes by the agency of unclean things. Miss Barrett,* too, 
can ask with a sneer, anent our “resonant steam eagles,” 


‘¢ If we work our souls as nobly as our iron?” 


We will endeavour to answer, to show that “ the great sagene 
cf the iron roads, is drawing the ancient power and strength of 
England together; its various life, its rocky arms and rural 
heart,” for no “ narrow finite calculating metropolis of manu- 
factures,” but for the highest work of the civilization of universal 
man ; for his rescue from the thraldom of misery, and poverty, 
and ignorance, that man, universal man, may become the lord of 
all the earth, and not a miserable quarrelsome assemblage of 
clans, ravaging each other’s possessions like ferocious beasts. We 
deliberately throw down our gauntlet to the vituperators of rail- 
ways, and will deal with their charges in succession, if, indeed, 
upon searching, we can find any specific charges. 

First—It is asserted that railways are ugly. We admit it— 
while they are new. But so are all new constructions ; new 
buildings of stone or brick are garish and ugly; so are new 
earthen banks till nature has clad them in green. New sand- 
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stone cuttings, new chalk cuttings, are ugly. But this is only 
till they are overgrown with trees, and plants, and lichens, and 
herbage, and evergreens ; the railway ravine, with its sweeping 
curve, is beautiful as a natural ravine. The South Western 
Railway, in some portions, is especially beautiful. 


“ The heath, the heath—the upland heath, 

With the pine ridge on the height ; 

And all below the purple wreath, 
Gleaming in rich sunlight ; 

And the sweeping curve of the glancing rail, 
In the line of the dell below, 

Where the landships all, without oar or sail, 
Move onward in goodly row. 

Ed * 


O’er the gladdened earth’s surface are whirled, 
By the iron steeds’ stride, o’er the forest so wide, 
From the wilderness winning a world.” 


Turf the railway embankments, and plant the cuttings, and 
nature will soon make them beautiful enough. The road-bridges 
above them may always be rendered sightly objects, if not in 
building, by planting them out, and covering them with ivy and 
other climbers. The stations, we agree, should not be architec~ 
tural. In great towns they should be simply business-like; in 
short, plain buildings, emblematic of speed and movement. The 
other stations should be all rural, and the station-keepers should 
be encouraged to plant them with roses and honeysuckles, and 
every variety of plant that helps to make English cottages beau- 
tiful. Miserable have been the railway attempts at architecture ; 
and to our taste the Great Western station at Paddington, with 
its no pretension and evident utility, all coming by accident, is infi- 
nitely preferable to either the would-be Gothic of Bristol or the 
monstrous abortion of Euston-square, where the original stone 
gateway, leading to nowhere, christened the Debtors’ Door (be- 
cause it was built of borrowed capital at interest), now stands at 
the corner of a courtyard, opening into a huge hall of stucco mock 
granite, with a ceiling of carved cross-beams. An oval or circular 
erection, we forget which, something like the Trafalgar washing- 
basins, but without water, stands in the centre, to put the money 
changers in. These abortions have altogether cost the railway 
proprietors upwards of £110,000, so that about fifteen pounds 
per diem must be taken out of the pockets of travellers to pay 
for them. 

These things are not progress, but obstacles to progress—waste 
of the means which should help on progress. But were the plan- 
ning of railway erections left to the taste of a Ruskin, measureless 
is the silent instruction they might be the means of conveying 
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to the general community. Thoroughly to appreciate a wide field 
of utility herein—of true utility—the railways running through 
the heart of Ireland should be traversed, where squalid huts, ruder 
than any Indian wigwam, require that the owners of property 
should be shamed into a perception of the decencies of civilized 
life, and a taste for inexpensive rural beauty. But the vitupera- 
tors of railways should, in truth, regard them as great undertakings, 
of aclass analogous to that of cutting roads through a new country. 
Contrivance is at work chiefly how to get a result of‘ transit, and 
it is for future times to convert mechanical structures and con- 
trivances into pleasure-giving artistry. Happy are the proprietors 
whose arrangements in buildings have been of the most tempo- 
rary kind, 

Thirty years back it used to cost more money to transfer a 
load of goods from the backbone of England to any seaport, than 
from that seaport to India. And all the transit, both of goods 
and passengers, was performed by horses, with an amount of 
cruelty few people are aware of, and with an incessant nuisance 
of dust and mud, at very slow paces. This work, and an infinitely 
increased amount, is now performed by steam, at an infinite 
reduction of cost; we mean actual cost, not charges to passengers, 
but practical daily cost—saying nothing of invested capital. ‘The 
mud and dust, and above all, the enormous cruelty to animals, 
have been abolished, while the speed has been doubled and 
trebled. The goods and passengers carried, mean—freely trans- 
lated—increased civilization to the world. The cruelty abolished, 
means refinement of the English nation, a result no Christian can 
contemplate without satisfaction. Were there no other results, 
these alone should close the lips of the vituperators of railways. 

But the objectors will reply—Think of the iniquities and immo- 
ralities which they have caused. 

Not so, we reply. There were Law’s Mississippi scheme, and 
hundreds of other schemes long before the advent of railways. 
God has made nothing in vain, and even iniquities and immo- 
ralities havea part to play in creation. Even Hudsons have their 
utilities; and those equally culpable, his co-directors and co-share- 
holders, whose cupidity was the true origin of his malpractices. 
If a railway be required, it is quite clear that it must take some 
time to make, say three to four years, and during that time the 
money laid out can yield no interest. When done, if it pays 
more than an average rate of profit, it cannot last, because com- 
petition will be at work, anxious to get a share in the surplus 
profit. If honest men propose to make a railway—to go with- 
out interest while making, and to obtain a moderate interest 
when made, without the power of selling sharés and realizing 
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their capital meanwhile—the public will have nothing to say to 
it. But let the projector propose an impracticable ten per cent., 
the shares are taken up immediately, and the railway is com- 
menced; the Hudson tribe are such juggling projectors, and 
pay themselves for their trouble, leaving their gulls to suffer, 
where they can. Shares and money change hands in a gambling 
process, where every one expects to get profit without work done, 
and the public gets the railway. It is sought to exact high 
prices, to pay for the interest upon wasted capital, but this is 
not practicable. The shares fall to the value which represents 
the real and not the wasted capital, and they pay an average 
interest on the former only. This only is the witchcraft which 
the Hudson tribe use, taking care to buy their shares very cheap 
or get them for nothing, and to sell them at an increased price. 
In tracing the progress of mankind we ran over his four chief 
physical wants, regarding him as a stationary being. But he re- 
quires more than this—the power of locomotion is a necessity to 
him. In many cases it happens that a man is born in a climate 
uncongenialtohim. If he stays in it, he dies, or suffers incessant 
illness that makes him a pain to himself and others. He there- 
fore requires the facility of getting away to a congenial climate, 
and of occasionally returning to his friends. As interchange in- 
creases between nations, more of this will exist; for human affec- 
tions are not to be checked by peculiarities of race, and thus 
probably was it designed by nature from the beginning. With 
limited means of transit, therefore, much misery must ensue. 
With cheap transit this misery will cease. Many a Spaniard and 
Italian in natural qualities, is born in England and Germany ; 
many a German and Englishman in Spain and Italy. Mis- 
fitted to their climates, they are useless to themselves and the 
world; fitted to their climates, they become producers after 
their several fashions. All such interchanges tend to draw 
close the bonds between nations, and ultimately to merge 
them into a cosmopolitan world, wherein war shall cease. 
Wars between nations are, we believe, a result of their not know- 
ing each other, or, at least, of not knowing each other intimately 
enough. At present, the uses of railways are but partially deve- 
loped. England, by virtue of its huge water-roads over the 
ocean, has become civilised faster than other nations. Men of 
all European nations have visited the “workshop of the world,” 
where their ancestors came for war purposes, and left their race 
behind them to mingle with the natives of the soil. And the 
English race—essentially a mixed race,—wherein the blood of 
Celts, Phoenicians, Picts, Scots, Romans, Danes, Saxons, Nor- 
mans and Dutchmen—and probably the best of each—was united 
Vou. LII.—No. I. D 
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to produce the universal man. They went forth into all lands— 
to America, to India, to Africa—leaving permanent colonies in 
all where the climate was favourable, and constantly renewing 
colonists where the climate was unfavourable. This mingling of 
races was the result of the ocean-road and shipping, combined 
with the plentiful blood of the fair-haired ocean rovers so largely 
infused in the race. Ireland lacked this blood, and her population 
has remained stationary. France the same. Spain and Italy the 
same. The Celts are not an ocean-roving people. The Gallic 
cock is an emblem of Gallic inefficiency on the wide waters of 
ocean. This grand evil—the want of constant friendly inter- 
course between the nations of the earth, has kept up wars— 
sometimes by contrivance of the rulers, sometimes by mutual 
antipathies. This great evil will be utterly removed and rooted 
out by railways. There was a time when every English shire 
and county had terms of vituperation to bestow on its neighbours 
—when Scotland, Ireland, and Wales were at war with England, 
till conquered. It was making roads through the Highlands that 
rooted out the rebellions. 
** Had you seen but this road 
Before it was made, 
You'd lift wp your hands 
And bless General Wade.” 

What England was, Europe still is. There were roads, but 
only for the wealthy few—till the late advent of some few railways. 
But the wealthy few do not destroy national antipathies. It is 
the travelling of the many that must accomplish such a result. 
By the advent and extension of railways, the whole of Europe, 
the whole of the world, will assimilate to the condition of Eng- 
land, with the variation of climate. Little have they yet done, 
for they are but in their infancy. They have been sought for by 
individuals as a money-getting speculation, not by communities 
as civilizers. When they shall really be developed, it will be 
within the reach of the poorest of mankind to travel, and look on 
other lands. 

Little do artists dream of the high purposes to be wrought out 
by the agency of railways, unless, indeed, they deem that high 
art and nature’s bounties and wonders should be reserved wholly 
for the few, while the many toil to give them leisure. Would ye 
build temples—oh, ye men of art!—temples to God? Would ye 
build these temples only for the rich? No; the true artist builds 
for mankind. Where, then, would ye place your temples? In 
the squalid haunts where men congregate, in the cities that have 
grown up in the days of barbarism? No, no; the high places of 
the land, the wild heaths and pine-groves made by God, ere man 
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was—where the lark sings—and not the dens where the mouse 
cheeps and the rat burrows—are the true sites for your temples, 
where the hand of the spoiler shall not come to build them round 
with dens of iniquity, where a corrupt priesthood panders to 
human vices. And how shall the people go to worship at God’s 
altars thus placed in the pure and holy air, how—but by the rail- 
ways ye run down and scorn? Again, artists, would ye build 
temples to the drama, to the muses—where would ye place them 
save on the railway line?) The days have gone by when it was 
a need for men to build close cities; and the time is coming 
when, as of old, the tree will again shadow the dwelling. Time 
and space have been vanquished, and the residences of regenerate 
man have yet to be constructed. Turn whither we will—do what 
we will in art, artistry, mechanism, agriculture, exercise, health, 
knowledge, or, if it must be, war—in all things henceforth the iron 
way is the way of our worldly salvation, of our mental progress, 
of our souls’ rescue from degradation. Look on us, ye men of 
high aspirations, as your veritable brethren,—we, the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water; the mountain-borers, the valley- 
fillers, the hill-upheapers, the modern centaurs ; begetters of the 
fire-steeds of the land and the coursers of the ocean ; holding the 
physical world in our hands at the command of God, who has 
bidden us to make the rough places smooth that his people may 
dwell together in unity. Work ye, then, at your godlike art; let 
the temple rise, the sculpture grow, the picture start into life ; 
let the poet sing and: the sage speak, the prophet inspire men 
with his own spirit; but with all that, forget not that it was the 
hard hands of your despised brethren, the physical workers, with 
sweating brows and burning hearts, that first won for ye this 
world from the wilderness, and gave ye the vantage ground to 
stand on. Rough nurses have we been to nourish the germ of 
baby art; but lo! it lives, moves, and has being. We reverence 
ye for your beauty. Scorn ye not our strength that has shielded 
that beauty from harm. Look ye 


“ Into the future, far as human eye can see, _ 
See the vision of the world, and all the wonder that will be.” 


* Out of the strong comes forth sweetness, out of the eater 
comes forth meat.” 

We have endeavoured to trace the progress of man from the 
savage state through his physical gradations, the result of his 
reason and his circumstances, till we have shown what we 
believe to be practicable in perfecting the supply of his four 
cardinal wants—food, fuel, clothing, and lodging. We have 
endeayoured to show that nature provided all thess things 
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from the beginning. Circumstance after circumstance, material 
after material presenting themselves, as men became fitted for 
and needed them. ‘The question next follows, of his mental 
progress. 

We hold that race is self-developing on earth, as in all other 
organized creations or germs, just as certain plants thrive in 
certain latitudes and elevations, and others do not; and as plants 
removed by man to congenial regions thrive while others die, as 
the hot-house plant of one country becomes the open air plant of 
another: and thus, do what we will, the race of Englishmen will 
remain Englishmen, unless transported to other circumstances, 
which will not permit the peculiarly English qualities to develope 
themselves. They are “racy of the soil.” And were the whole 
race swept away tomorrow, and this island of long memories 
peopled with weaklings, not long would it so remain. The best 
blood of the North would again descend, as in the olden time— 
“the children of the pine”—and the world’s battle would begin 
anew. Backward would roll the Celt, onward would press the 
Norseman ; sharp keels would cut and cover the northern seas; 
and in a few hundred years, again would England be peopled by 
Englishmen—* racy of the soil,” rough and rude; with “ blood 
fetched from fathers of war-proof;” with “ horse to ride and 
weapon to wear ;” but the coal still to dig and the iron to smelt; 
and the long course of interrupted industry to work into order 
and method. The hard large hand would grow to its fitting 
work, and the artist’s fingers would pine; the Celt would bea 
savage, and the Saxon a boor. Whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder; and the wars ended, Celt and Saxon 
intermixed, and substantial dwellings erected to make an artificial 
climate, English refinement becomes possible. Who shall now 
tell us of what blood were Shakspeare, and Bacon, and Milton— 
not what names their fathers and mothers were known by, but 
whence and how came that rare combination of brains and 
nerves, strong hearts and intellectual heads, that made them the 
world’s wonder? Was it the red-haired Dane, of the large features 
and ogre mouth, 


‘* That toss’d the sprawling infant on his spear ;”” 


or the fierce Celt, who made human sacrifices in his Druid 
temple; or the swart Pheenician, bastard brother to the money- 
loving Jew; or the blue-eyed Saxon or Norwegian, loving the 
ale-cup ; or the hard crafty Norman baron, with the church on 
his lips and sensual lusts in his heart; or was it the Dutchman 
of the “ purest Norse blood,” too thick to run through his veins till 
urged by alcohol? Was it not rather, that out of the mingling 
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of the highest qualities of all these, purged from their defects, 
those great spirits arose? We hold to this belief. 

Throughout all nature, animate and inanimate, we seem to 
recognize two great principles—elasticity and gravity ; and with- 
out their mutual action and re-action the world could scarcely 
exist. In man, the principle of elasticity is represented by the 
Celt, whose elastic energy all boils off in vapour, till controlled 
by the Saxon gravity, or moral force, which holds it down like 
the weighted valve of a steam-engine—if too tightly, producing 
dangerous explosions; if too loosely, producing no result; but at 
the right degree of pressure, giving world-wide advantage. 

Had England remained Celtic, she would have been as Ireland 
—never to thrive till gravitated. But she was an open road for 
all men; and when, by the process of railways, Ireland shall 
become the “ jumping-off place” for men who go down to the 
ocean in ships—the highway to the Far West, then she, too, will 
be resorted to by strong men, who will make of her a “ boast, a 
marvel, and a show.” ‘They who grow cotton in the Union, will 
perchance bring it to Ireland’s western ports; and, beholding 
wasted water-power, and delicate Celtic fingers, fitted for textile 
fabrics, also lying waste in close contiguity, will draw the infer- 
ence that there needs but a mill and machinery to do all the rest. 
And thus will Ireland become a land of manufactured fabrics, 
and the reproach of her poverty and misery be removed from us. 

The want of communion, of free and cheap intercourse amongst 
the nations of the earth, has generated want of confidence. 
Therefore, commercial transactions have required a medium of 
exchange not easy to counterfeit or falsify. This nature provided 
in the precious metals. The less civilized, the more barbarous 
the nation, the more essential the metallic currency. A Spanish 
dollar was said to “ speak all languages.” As knowledge increased 
and faith grew—that faith which has removed so many “rail- 
way mountains,” and which faith will grow again, the Hudsons 
notwithstanding—paper was substituted for metals. The paper 
would be universal were honesty universal—in other words, were 
knowledge universal; for Coleridge says, with truth, that “a 
rogue is only a fool with a circumbendibus.” And now, at the 
time when paper has become widely extended in other lands, 
when honesty is greatly increased, precisely at this time has 
nature discovered to man large hoards of gold hitherto unknown, 
and which are probably only the forerunners of masses yet to be 
discovered, in quantities to render them applicable to useful pur- 
poses in the arts, after their rarity and value as an exchange 
medium shall be lost. For in this question of gold, if we con- 
sider it rightly, there seems to be no reason why it should not be 
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as plentiful in the world as other metals, only it is less accessible. 
Gold is the only metal that is always found, in the metallic state, 
not chemically combined with other bodies. Therefore, at the 
cooling down of the crust of the globe, its mere weight would 
carry it down into crevices below the surface, precisely as the 
metal in a smelting-furnace falls through the slag to the bottom. 
The gold found in streams, and alluvium and diluvium, has been 
subsequently thrown out by volcanic action; as the spangle gold 
of California testifies, and also the lumps melted in matrices. 
The traditions of all South-American gold mines are, that when 
the water broke in—the usual mode for nature to close a mine— 
it was at its richest”—mas riqguesas que nunca. Marvellously 
has nature timed this Californian discovery. The railway of 
Panama, the first of numerous railways through that district, 
shortening man’s transit to the East—the thing talked of and 
desired for ages, is its first result; and with that railway the 
reign of law and order commences in that region of stagnant list- 
lessness and active tyranny. A newand improving race is plant- 
ing progress. When the work shall be done, and civilization 
rooted, probably more gold will be discovered, if not in the very 
act of cutting, side by side with the coal beds we are now told of 
for the first time. If gold and silver can be procured as plenti- 
fully as copper, we shall be enabled to use pleasant utensils 
without risk of thieves. But assuredly men will not coin it into 
money when free railway transit over all the earth, shall have 
made honesty not merely the “best policy,” but the only prac- 
ticable policy. 

Looking back on what we have written almost reminds us of 
the noted book title, “De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” 
Our excuse must be, that man being universal, all things fall into 
his category. Meanwhile we hold to the faith that what the J 
printing press has been to the “ republic of letters ”—a bond and 
a covenant—that will the railway become to the republic of 
nations—Peace on earth and goodwill tomen. And what then? 
When all these things shall be done, when man’s physical wants 
shall be all supplied, and 


* Food like air, be common unto all ;”’ 


when we shall not live to eat, but eat to live; when war shall 
be extinct, and 


** Man to man the warld o’er 
Shall brithers be, and a’ that :”’ 


what shall men do then? Shall they sit on thrones apart like 
gods, holding high converse; or, like Alexander, shall they weep 
for more worlds to conquer? We believe that, * As it was in the 
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beginning, is now, and ever shall be: world without end;” that 
the law of progress goes on through all eternity ; that the highest 
philosopher of our time will be but the common staple of the 
times to come. We have faith that 


“ Ever through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


HELIX. 








Art. II.—Zas Papillotos (The Curl-papers) de Jasmin, Coiffur, 
de las Académios d’ Agen et de Bordéou. Agen: Prosper 
Noubel, 1843-1845. 


S\VERYBODY has heard of the Troubadours, and most 
K people have some notion of their own as to who and what 
they were. These notions, however, are, we suspect, rarely defi- 
nite, and still more rarely just. Wonderful, on comparison, 
would be the discrepancy between them—amusing would be the 
variety in its conceptions, which, on this as on many other 
questions, that respectable class termed “ well-informed people” 
would exhibit. A few learned men are tolerably acquainted 
with the subject, and know the rank in the history of literature 
to which the troubadours are entitled, but we believe they are 
few indeed: Most people associate with the name of these 
minstrels only confused and misplaced ideas of ladye-loves, 
bowers, a peculiar garb, the dark ages and guitars. Their 
works are less known than those of the Fathers. The Druids 
do not possess a more dim and shadowy existence in the ima- 
gination of the mass. Many have no farther acquaintance with 
the matter than that, like a bandit, a pilgrim, or a Jew, a trouba- 
dour makes an excellent character for a fancy ball. 

But however different may be the opinions entertained on 
other points connected with the troubadours, on one at least 
there would probably be all but unanimity; nearly all, we are 
persuaded, would agree in asserting that the time of those 
worthies is long since gone by, and that it is centuries since the 
last of the tuneful brethren sang his latest lay. Men, nevertheless, 
often coincide only in their errors, and this we proclaim to be one. 
The golden age of the troubadours may be past, but the race is 
not extinct ; time may have modified the externals, but the spirit 
remains. For, dwelling in their very country and singing in 
their very language, differing in short from his predecessors 
in little more than this, that he far excels the best of them in 
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genius, there exists at this present day a real living troubadour ; 
his name is Jasmin, and we have seen him. 

The poetry of this singular man is not known in this country 
as it deserves to be. A short notice of it, indeed, appeared some 
years ago in a weekly periodical, and one or two of his smaller 
pieces have even been translated into English; but we are per- 
suaded, that by a great majority, even of those best acquainted 
with modern French literature, the poet of Agen has never been 
heardof. In France itself his reputation is not so widely or so uni- 
versally spread as is that of many of his contemporaries much his 
inferiors in merit; nor, indeed, is it wonderful that it should be 
so, when we consider that the language in which he writes is now 
looked on only as the patois of a province, and that it is, in fact, 
nearly unintelligible to those who know no French but French of 
Paris. Yet, notwithstanding this serious disadvantage, the ster- 
ling excellence of his poetry has won a way for it; and if, with 
the mass, it is not everywhere so popular as on the banks of the 
Garonne, its beauties have universally been appreciated, at least, 
by the more competent and discerning. The most distinguished 
critics of the capital itself, not always too ready to discover or to 
recognize provincial merit, hailed him with enthusiasm, when, 
rambling like a true minstrel, he appeared amongst them reciting 
his verses; and in the difficult saloons of a city, where unaided 
genius to be successful must be genius indeed, the Gascon bard 
conquered for himself a fame of which any man might well be 
proud. Ampére, Charles Nodier, Saint-Beuve, and Lamartine 
were among the loudest in their praises; the last, indeed, went 
so far as to say that Jasmin was “ the truest and greatest poet of 
the age ;” and the exaggerated terms of this testimony must not 
be allowed to detract from its real value. 

As for his native Gascony, where the language in which Jasmin 
writes is not only well understood, but, as being now the patois of 
the people, is to them peculiarly expressive and heart-touching, 
he is there held in universal honour. His countrymen of that 
province are intensely proud of him. He is to them what Burns 
is to the Scottish peasantry, only, he meets with his honours in 
his lifetime. Fétes and banquets await him when he visits any 
of their towns, multitudes crowd to hear him recite his poems, his 
progress from place to place is a perpetual triumph, and the un- 
abating enthusiasm that everywhere greets him shows that the 
fame which Toulouse, the city of Clemence Isaure, acknowledged 
years ago by presenting him with its golden laurel, has since been 
successfully maintained, 

Agen is a small town prettily situated on the reedy Garonne. 
In its principal square is to be found a small shop, the front of 
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which, shaded by an overhanging blind of blue cloth, bears the 
legend, “ Jasmin. Coiffeur de jeunes gens.” For, the truth must 
be told, “ the truest and greatest poet of the age” keeps a shop, 
and is a hair-dresser—the fingers that sweep the lyre handle also 
the scissars, and scraps of verses serve to test the heat of curling- 
irons, Can such things be? Can a man who is a hair-dresser 
hope for immortality? Has he any right to bear up against 
the prejudices to which he must feel himself obnoxious? That 
ploughmen and shepherds may tune their pipes and sing, we can 
all readily understand ; idyls and georgics come naturally from 
their occupations ; but a hair-dresser—with all due respect to the 
worshipful company of barbers—seems inexorably forbidden to 
make any acquaintance with the muse, more especially if he be 
hight Jasmin, to remind us of his own oily perfumes, and if, 
farther, he entitle his writings, ‘ Curl-papers,’ to suggest more 
homely ideas still. Let no Latinist punster quote to us the line, 


Dum canimus sacras alterno pectine nonas, 


to us there is no profession so prosaic as a barber’s, and for a 
poet to be found among its members is indeed a prodigy. But 
Jasmin is that prodigy. The little room behind his shop is full 
of gifts, presented to him in homage of his genius; admirers in 
every social and intellectual rank have sent their offerings, and 
kings are among the contributors. He writes after his name, 
“Member of the Academies of Agen and Bordeaux.” At his 
button-hole he wears the ribbon of the legion of honour—in his 
case, at least, bestowed upon no unworthy grounds. And the 
little table beside his counter is covered with favourable reviews 
by critics whose judgment is stamped with authority, mingled with 
complimentary letters from correspondents whose approbation is 
indeed high praise. All these Jasmin makes no ostentation 
either of exhibiting or of concealing ; he has not been spoiled by 
the flattery he has received; but he is conscious of his own 
merits, and disdains the mock modesty it would be affectation to 
assume, 

In appearance he is a fine manly-looking fellow, in manners 
he is hearty and simple. From the first prepossessing, he gains 
upon you at every moment, till when he is fairly launched into 
the recital of one of his poems, and his rich voice does justice to 
the harmonious Gascon in which they nearly all are written, the 
animation and feeling he discovers become contagious; your ad- 
miration kindles ; cold as you may generally be, you are involved 
in his ardour. You forget the shop in which you stand ; all idea 
of his being a hair-dresser vanishes; you rise with him into his 
superior world, and experience ina way you will never forget, the 
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power exercised by a true poet pouring forth his living thoughts 
in his own verses. 

Amongst Jasmin’s productions is a piece entitled Mous Soubenis, 
—My Souvenirs. It appeared in 1832. Nothing can give a 
better idea at once of the man and of the poet than this work ; 
for it not only yields us a retrospect of his life, but exhibits in a 
peculiar degree the mixture of pathos and humour, of playfulness 
and passion, which distinguishes him. We shall, therefore, make 
the acquaintance of the modern troubadour by means of this 
autobiography. We translate word for word when we quote in 
prose. 


* Aged and broken, the other century had only a couple of years 
more to pass upon earth, when, at the corner of an old street, in a 
house where dwelt more than one rat, on Thursday in Shrovetide, 
behind the door, at the hour when they toss pancakes, of a hunch- 
backed father and a lame mother, was born a baby, and that baby 
was I.” 


The hunchbacked father was a tailor; and, though he could 
not read, he too was a poet, of a much lower degree, however, 
than his son. He composed burlesque and occasional couplets 


for the charivaris common in the country; but none of these 
effusions have come down to us—the poor tailor-satirist rests 
mute and inglorious. Though a thin, weak child, yet “ nourished 
by good milk, and nestling in a warm cradle stuffed with lark’s 
feathers,” Jasmin grew, “just as if he had been the son of a 
king.” At the age of seven he was strong enough to accompany 
his father to the charivaris, whither he went with a horn in his 
hand, a paper cap on his head, and seemingly much pride of 
position in his heart. But the greatest delight of his childhood 
was to go “barefoot and barehead” to gather sticks for his 
parents in the willow-islands of the Garonne, with a party of 
some score of his companions. To this day it enchants him to 
remember how, “as the clock struck noon the cry would arise, 
& Pillo, amits !—to the island, friends!’ How they then set 
off, singing, L’agnel que m’as dounat, a favourite song in that 
country ; how, their faggots and their work finished an hour 
before nightfall, they spent that time in swinging upon the pliant 
branches, and how they then returned home again, “ thirty voices 
chaunting the same air and chorus, while thirty bundles of wood 
danced on thirty heads.” 

All his amusements, however, were not so innocent. He was 
a sad robber of orchards; nor does he seem even yet reformed 
in principle, for his mouth evidently still waters at the recollec- 
tion of his exploits— 
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* Over the hedge and over the wall, 
What lots of cherries and plums we stole! 
Peaches and grapes and nectarines, 
Up the trees and along the vines! 
Pears and apricots past belief— 
Oh! I was such a famous thief! 
Leaping like squirrels, on we came, 
Scourges of gardens, and proud of the name.” 

But, amid the gaiety and carelessness of Jasmin’s early years, 
there was a care which cast a gloom over his happiest moments ; 
and it arose from a cause which does not usually much sadden a 
child. The future poet had an eager thirst for education; the 
poverty of his parents did not admit of his receiving it. The 
thought of school, and of his being debarred from it, constantly 
haunted him; his poor mother would whisper the word to his 
grandfather, and then look wistfully at her boy; but there was 
no help, they had not the means, and his singular desire of 
knowledge could not be gratified. He could only wish. 

The family had evidently a hard battle to sustain. Jasmin’s 
childhood was one of hunger and privation. We find him after- 
wards alluding to his forced fasts, in some humorous verses ad- 


dressed “To a Curé of Marmande, who at a great dinner wished 
to make him observe Lent.””? We think we hear some troubadour 
of Raymond’s court discharging his pleasantry at the penance- 
pronouncing St. Dominic, or some of his monk companions, 


* Cries our abbé, ‘ Sinners all, 
Fast, and of your ways repent! 
If you’ve sinned in carnival, 
Now atone by keeping Lent. 
Sinners, oh! to be forgiven, 
Pay your heavy debt to Heaven!’ 


“Me your words in no way touch; 
You and ail the curés know 
In advance I’ve paid so much, 
Nothing of the kind I owe. 
Why should I be told to fast? 
Heaven’s my debtor for the past!” 


But even hunger cannot sink the buoyancy natural to child- 
hood. Jasmin was always merry. Every season had its own 
pleasures, cheap and natural, but not the less enjoyed. In winter, 
for instance, they consisted in listening to dreadful stories told by 
an old woman. 


“ What delight and what pain I felt when she recounted the ‘ Ogre 
and little Tom Thumb,’ when she painted a hundred ghosts, with the 
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noise of a hundred chains, in an old ruin, when she rehearsed the 
‘Sorcerer’ or ‘ Bluebeard,’ or described the ‘ Loup-garow’ howling in 
the street. Half dead with fear, I dared not breathe, and when, as 
midnight sounded, I returned home, it seemed as if sorcerers and 
loups-garoux were always at my heels.” 


So much for imaginary terrors. The actual things of life and 
their stern reality were soon forced upon him in a way that 
left its trace for ever. It wasa Monday. At play with his com- 
panions, he was their king and they formed his escort. In the 
midst of his reign he sees two porters approach, bearing an old 
man seated on a willow chair. They come nearer and nearer, 
near enough at last for him to distinguish his grandfather. He 
throws himself round his poor relative’s neck, and asks him 
anxiously and in wonder, what ails him, why he has left home, 
where he is going. “To the workhouse, my son,” replies the 
weeping old man. “ Acds aqui que lous Jansemins méron—it 
is there the Jasmins die. He embraced me,” continued Jasmin, 
“and was carried away, shutting his blue eyes—five days after- 
wards my grandfather was no more.” Then, for the first time, 
the boy felt what poverty really is. This event struck deep into 
his mind ; the recollection of it has since been constantly present 
to him, and on one occasion, at least, it exercised a salutary influ- 
ence on his fortunes. When, at last, more prosperous days came, 
he found great satisfaction in making a bonfire of the old willow 
chair in which his forefathers, “ all the Jasmins,” had been car- 
ried to their almshouse death-bed. With this incident the first 
canto closes. 

The second begins with an inventory of the family furniture, 
in which figure, among other things, “ three old beds in ruins ; six 
old curtains, which the wind from the crannies would have caused 
to belly out like sails, if they had not been eaten by time and 
rats into the semblance of sieves; a sideboard frequently sub- 
jected to threat of bailiff—it was the only thing worth seizing— 
and an old wallet hanging in a corner.” He had not before re- 
marked the scantiness of their possessions, but his eyes were now 
opened. He saw how slender were his parents’ means, and he 
learned things he had never dreamed of before: that the severe 
looking woman, who came every morning with an iron pot, bore 
in it to his grandmother, “sick though still not old,” the soup 
of charity ; that the old wallet was what his grandfather used to 
carry from farmhouse to farmhouse seeking the scanty doles of 
his former friends ; that no old man ever died in their house, but 
“that as soon as they took to crutches they were sent to the hos- 
pital.” So it had been from father to son. ‘ Paoure Pepy !— 
poor grandfather.” 
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One day, however—a bright day for him—his mother entered 
the house joyfully. “ Jacques,” said she, “ Jacques, my son, you 
shall go to school! Your cousin the schoolmaster takes you 
for nothing.” Six months afterwards the boy could read—he 
was diligent and had a good memory—six more and he assisted 
the priest at mass—six more, and as a chorister he struck up the 
Tantum ergo,—six more and he entered the seminary gratuitously, 
—six more and he was expelled from it with shame on his face 
and curses on his head. And this, too, wasin the very moment 
of his first great triumph. He had gained a prize—it was only 
an old cassock—but it was still a prize. His mother came and 
saw it; full of joy was that poor mother, and between her kisses 
she said to him, “Poor thing! you have a good right to learn; 
for, thanks to you, they send us every Tuesday a loaf of bread, 
and this year times are so bad, that God knows it is welcome.” 
Jasmin, very proud, promised repeatedly that he would become 
a grand savant, and his mother went away radiant with joy. His 
father, it was arranged, was to lay his professional hands on the 
cassock and alter it to the boy’s size. But that vestment Jasmin 
was never destined to wear. He fell, both literally and figura- 
tively. “The devil, that instigator of evil,” led him, it seems, 
near a ladder, at the top of which a plump servant maid was 
perched, occupied—type of innocence—in feeding pigeons in a 
dove-cot above her. He mounted the ladder one, two, three, 
four steps, Kitty turned and uttered a scream, the ladder was 
thrown over and both came together to the ground, she upper- 
most. Kitty continued screaming, and when the luckless wight 
got upon his legs again, he found scullions, cooks, canons, and 
little abbés, all the house, in fact, assembled around him. Kitty 
told the story in her own way, with embellishments, the culprit 
assures us, and his punishment was immediately pronounced— 

“ So wicked and so young! As Heaven is my guard, 
T’ll see that such conduct shall meet its due reward ! 
Dry bread and prison from to-day, through all the carnival ! 
Such was the peremptory sentence of the principal.” 


Shut up in his cell, Jasmin was far from being miserable. He 
had, it seems, visions of lovely women, who, 


“ Sweet consolers of disgrace, 
Changing it to happiness, 
Breathing smiles and beaming light, 
Hovered round him all the night— 
Never o’er a couch so bare 
Wantoned dreams so fresh and fair.” 


From these pleasant visions, however, Jasmin awoke to 
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direful reality of hunger,—a reality which causes him emphatically 
to deny the truth of the proverb, “ gui dron minjo”—he who 
sleeps dines, To tantalise him more, from the valiant spits hard 
at work in the kitchen, ascended, coming through the keyhole, 
and impelled by the “great devil,” an odour of unctuous and 
most delectable meats. It is the carnival, and he is in prison, 
alone and hungry. He becomes desperate, his eye flashes with 
rage, and at that moment it falls on a cupboard in the wall— 
high up, but secured only by a wooden pin. The means of 
ascent are speedily furnished by a table, some washing lines, and 
four chairs; on this ladder, at the risk of his neck, he climbs. 
Opening the cupboard, he beholds in the interior four pots; 
“trembling like a king upon his throne,”’ he draws one of them 
towards him; something soft and black flows out on his face 
and trickles to his mouth; he tastes—* triumph! it is quince 
marmalade !”” 

* But at this moment who is coming up stairs ?—who fumbles 
at the door ?—who opens it >—who enters? O, terror! it is the 
principal himself—bearing a pardon.” But what a sad and 
unexpected sight meets his eye! Of course it was all over with 
Jasmin. There had been forgiveness for his other transgression, 
but for this there was none—a boy who eats a canon’s own 
particular choice quince marmalade, puts himself beyond the pale 
of mercy. With a cry of “Out, you devil, out!” the enraged 
ecclesiastic shook the frail scaffold; Jasmin, followed by a pot 
or two, tumbled from his bad eminence, and was summarily 
expelled from the seminary. His face being still besmeared with 
the stolen sweets, the carnival-keepers, as he ran through the 
streets, saluted him with jeering cries of “ A mask! a mask!” 
but escaping from his tormentors he at last got home, sore with 
his fall, and very hungry. Here he found the table laid, and 
some beans cooking—but there was no bread. “ You need not 
wait for it,” said his mother to her children, sadly but tenderly ; 
“it will not come.” 

They were without bread. “QO poverty! O repentance! O 
well-turned ankles and quince marmalade! O Kitty, and O 
canon !”—the ration had been stopped because of his misconduct 
the previous day! After a while his mother casts a glance at 
her hand, and then exclaiming, ‘‘ Wait a little—yes, you shall 
have it!” she goes out. She soon returns with a loaf, and all 
the family regain their spirits; Jacques alone is serious and 
watchful—watchful of his mother—serious, for he has his fears. 
They finish their bean-porridge—she prepares to cut the loaf—he 
observes her closely—observes her left hand. Alas! it was 
true—* n’ abid plus soun anél”—she had sold her marriage ring! 
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This is the end of the second canto, or “ pause.” Jasmin 
here passes over a year of his life, and at the opening of the third 
canto the schoolboy has become apprentice to a hair-dresser, and 
is now, as he says, almost a man. Engaged the greater part of 
each day in adorning outwardly the heads of others, he devoted 
all his spare hours to storing the interior of his own. Every 
night the ray of a lamp, shining from a garret window, lit up the 
neighbouring elm-tree ; and in his bed, waking the night through, 
he lulled asleep his griefs by reading, forgetting for the time the 
ring, the wallet, and the workhouse. So he lived, “ unhappy 
and contented.” He also now began to write verses, addressed 
in the first place, strangely enough, to the heroine of a noyel, 
to pray her to be his guardian angel. She was, he says, ever in 
his thoughts: and when, during his occupations of the day, the 
terrible thought of the workhouse presented itself—as it seems 
constantly to have done—he had for solace only this sweet 
unsubstantiality. This of course prevented his minding his pro- 
per business, and he confesses it. 


* How often, when dreaming, in terror or hope, 
My razor too heedlessly played! 
And over a visage of lather and soap 
What staggers and stumbles it made!” 


No doubt many a worthy citizen of Agen had cause to curse 
the ideal Estella who possessed the thoughts of the awkward and 
romantic barber’s boy. 

But from romance-reading Jasmin came to play-going. One 
evening he chanced to mingle with a crowd assembled before a 
large house ; the doors suddenly opened, and the throng, entering 
precipitately, bore him along in its current. 


“ Where am 1? Heavens! Why is that curtain raised? 
How fine! Another country! Am I crazed? 
How well they sing! low soft they speak, yet clear! 
But all to see and all to hear 
My ears and eyes too much are mazed. 
‘Tis Cinderella!’ loud I cried—‘’tis she, I say,’ 
‘ Silence! my neighbour muttered; 
‘ Why so, sir? What is this, where are we pray?’ I stuttered: 


y? 99 


* You fool! you're at the play! 


This gave a new direction to his thoughts; that night Cin-- 
derella supplanted poor Estella in his affections. He talked in 
his sleep, made long speeches, and disturbed his master’s house. 
The ire of the old barber was of course kindled, and in the 
morning he ascends to his apprentice’s garret to scold him. The 
scene which follows is inimitable. The dreamy, imaginative, 
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easily impressioned boy, lying on the floor of the room, and just 
awakened from silvery visions of fairyland and the beautiful Cin- 
derella; the practical, sober, methodical, but withal goodnatured 
master, standing with authority over him, and questioning him,— 
the professional pride of the worthy man as he tells the lad that he 
is unfit to be a barber, and had better turn player,—his horror 
at finding himself unexpectedly taken at his word,—his broken 
remonstrances, half indignation, half pity, and the unlooked for 
effect of his chance expression, “ Infatuated boy! do you wish to 
die in the workhouse ?’—which, by the terrible reminiscences it 
calls up, restores the stage-struck apprentice to his proper senses, 
—are all sketched with so masterly a hand, in a few vigorous 
lines, that the incident, than which nothing could in itself be more 
commonplace, becomes eminently interesting and dramatic. But 
it is the peculiar merit of Jasmin, as, indeed, it is his professed 
aim, to depict the natural, to adhere closely to the true, to repre- 
sent everyday occurrences, and simply by putting them in their 
proper light, or by directing on them the illumination of his 
poetry, to give to even the most ordinary personages and events 
the effect and attraction which are usually considered as being 
confined to the romantic, the exciting, and the improbable. 

Two years went by after the memorable visit to the theatre; 
Jasmin was now nearly eighteen years of age, the future began 
to brighten, and at last an important day in his history arrived— 
his own little “ saloun” (saloon) for hair-dressing was opened. It 
was not much frequented at first, customers were few and for- 
tune niggardly, “ mais se non pléou, rouzino”—f it did not rain, 
it drizzled. And soon he became completely happy. “He 
found in the world,” he says, “a spirit that pleased him,” he fell 
in love, that is to say. His wooing was successful; his mar- 
riage day came ; “ in a renovated hat, in a blue coat—new for the 
second time, and with a shirt of coarse stuff, having a calico 
front,” he carried away his bride, the pleasing, goodnatured little 
woman whom we have seen at Agen. 

His later history he passes lightly over. 


“ You know the rest,” he says, addressing himself to M. Florimond 
de St. Amant, to whom the ‘ Soubenis’ are dedicated. “Fifteen years 
have passed; the ‘ Curl-papers’ and other songs have attracted to my 
shop a little stream of so silvery a nature, that in my poetic ardour I 
broke to pieces the terrible chair. My fears are gone; so much 80, 
that reading the other day that Pegasus is a horse which carries poets 
to the almshouse, I filled the whole house with my laughter. I, for 
my part, have been carried by that steed, not to the almshouse, but 
to a certain notary’s office; and now, in the full pride of my great- 
ness, I rejoice to see myself figuring on the list of the tax-gatherer, 
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being the first of my family who has had that honour. It is true, 
the honour costs something; but no matter, our house shelters us 
against wind and rain, though behind it is certainly but imperfectly 
roofed in. But my wife says to me, ‘Courage! every verse you 
make is a tile, and it is rafters you are squaring when you write;’ 
and she who at first, when my verses were not so argentiferous, used 
to lock up my paper and split my pen, now offers me, with a cour- 
teous air, the finest pen and the smoothest paper.” 


It is pleasing to find that both the parents of Jasmin lived to 
see and to profit by their son’s success ; for the ‘ Soubenis’ con- 
clude with a scene in which they, as well as his sisters, are intro- 
duced in 2 comfortable family picture, the only drawback on the 
happiness of the party being their indignation at some compli- 
mentary verses which termed the’ poet “a son of Apollo,” and 
thereby, as they thought, cast doubts on the fair character of his 
mother. 

In the same little shop Jasmin still remains. But his fame 
soon went forth. In 1835 we find him reciting his verses amid 
the applause of the critical Academy of Bordeaux ; and in 1840, 
raising to extraordinary enthusiasm an immense mixed multitude 
at Toulouse. Passing over, however, his other triumphs, we 
come to his reception at Paris, an account of which he gives 
in a piece entitled ‘My Journey.’ The scene is the saloon 
of M. Augustin Thierry, the learned and accomplished author 
of the ‘History of the Norman Conquest. The illustrious 
writer, whose eyes a “ thick drop serene” has obscured for ever, 
is seated as usual in his arm-chair, a melancholy calm upon 
his fine features, his devoted wife is beside him, around him are 
assembled the most distinguished people of Paris—poets, critics, 
orators—the learned, the witty, the imaginative. The eyes of all 
are turned upon a man who, with the embarrassment of modesty, 
but with the just confidence of conscious power, prepares to read 
apoem of his own. He announces it as “The Blind Girl of 
Castél-Cuillé.”” There is a movement of curiosity, not a few 
looks of incredulity, one or two of the party manifest something 
approaching to a sneer—for the pretended poet is a hair-dresser, 
and writes in patois. 

The effect is chilling for the poor man; his southern ardour 
feels the frost of the atmosphere. He has an awful reverence 
for the great men round him, and he is crushed by their supe- 
tority. Their conventional politeness, so different from Gascon 
em is painfully scrupulous; he is a stranger, too, and so 

one. 

How shall he move such an audience? How shall his simple 
‘Abuglo’ touch their hearts? He sees that they are resolved not 
Vou. LIL.— No. I. E 
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to be influenced in his favour by the mere curiosity of the thing 
—by the phenomenon of a barber making ‘tolerable verses, and 
venturing so boldly to recite them on such ground; he sees he 
must stand or fall by his real merits, Let him describe his own 
emotions. 

“ A crowd of learned men and women waited coldly till I should 
open my lips, to measure my mind and my words. And it is not in 
Paris as on the banks of the Garonne. At home all are my friends, 
here all are judges; and he who comes to establish his name, if he 
does not gain a throne, finds nothing but a tomb. Doubtless they had 
an amicable air towards me—they even called me a poet; but I saw, 
by the expression of their eyes, how difficult my proof would be; and 
then, none of them understood our sweet, smooth language. I was 
dumb—I was afraid. I changed from hot to cold, and from cold to 
hot. In vain the magnificent countenance of the blind man grew 
bright with kindness towards me—in vain his guardian angel, his 
gentle companion, touched me with her golden wing. I trembled—I 
wished to go away.” 


But at last he took courage. He began his ‘Abuglo,’ and from 
the first his success was complete. He was frequently inter- 
rupted by the applause of his hearers. That evening was deci- 
sive. Twenty-six times, he tells us, within fifteen days, he 
repeated his recitation, the last of them being before the then 
royal family at Neuilly. Covered with applause and honour, he 
returned to his beloved Agen; and the year after he received a 
substantial proof of the estimation in which his poetry was held, 
an annual pension of a thousand francs being allotted to him by 
the Minister of Public Instruction. | 

Since then he has remained perfectly contented in his native 
town, making occasional tours, and reciting his works to admiring 
crowds in the different places of the south, but refusing all soli- 
citation to leave his present position. One of the most pleasing 
of his many pleasing poetical epistles is on this subject, and con- 
tains his reasons for not following the advice of a “rich agricul- 
turist near Toulouse, who incessantly wrote to him to go and 
establish himself in Paris, where he would make his fortune.” 
It is too long to quote entire, but we select from it some pas- 
sages, of which even the author of the ode, “Rectius vives,” 
would have had no cause to be ashamed. 


“Why do you always repeat to me,” he says, “that money is 
money, and that fame is only fame? My eye is fixed on a laurel; 
little sprig of it will, I hope, one day be mine ; and compared with 
that sprig, all the riches of the world are to me as nothing. Besides, 
I do not know how to use wealth—wealth would spoil me. I cannot 
employ it usefully as you do; you, who while you enrich yoursell, 
enrich a hundred others. 
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* No! I should do as upstarts always do, 
Become, perhaps, stiff, haughty, proud, 
And ape high lords as best I could, 

And in a handsome carriage go. 
Deny, whilst to the great I bend, 
My kindred, and each former friend. 

And act so, that from nought refraining, 
Full soon my coffers would be drained. 
When, now no more rich, proud, disdaining, 
I should be wretched, poor, disdained. 


“Tn Agen, then, content and poor, 
Leave me as now to work and sing. 
Each summer happier than a king, 
I glean my little winter store. 
And then I carol out the day 

Beneath the shade of ash or thorn, 
Too happy if my head grow grey 

In the same place where I was born. 


* When once is come the summer sky, 
And grasshoppers are heard to ply 
Their chirp of zigo, ziou, ziou, 
The wandering sparrows quit their homes, and fly 
The nests where first they felt their feathers grow; 
The wise man is of other stuff, 
He ever loves the ancient roof 
That sheltered first his youthful head. 
He loves, when all things verdant beam, 
In manhood to go forth and dream 
Upon the turf where as a child he played. 


* * * * * 


“T rest then here; not rich, but free ; 
With water from my spring, with bread of rye: 
In gay saloons there’s many a sigh, 
There’s many a laugh beneath the tree;— 
And I for my part laugh at anything, 
I wept too long—'tis time to laugh and sing ; 
For, wiser now than in my youth, I hold 
That in this tinsel world below, 
In which our days so soon will have been told, 
And where all things are empty show— 
Content is better far than gold.” 


In the preceding translation we have endeavoured to preserve 
something of the rhythm of the original, which, in almost all 
Jasmin’s productions is very arbitrary. He mingles short lines 
with long lines at pleasure; one of fifteen syllables shall, for 
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instance, precede one of two; to a series of stately hexameters 
shall succeed a flight of trochaics, in many of which the verse is 
composed of a single word. Such license, though common 
enough among French writers in the composition of fables and 
the like, has never been considered by them admissible in the 
more elevated style; but Jasmin’s innovation is as successful as 
it was daring. But if his rhythm is irregular, his rhymes are still 
more so. It is not by such rudders that his courses are steered. 
His rhyming lines follow each other in every possible order, they 
are of most unequal and disproportioned lengths; the same 
assonance often unites three, four, or even five, and these are 
sometimes consecutive, sometimes widely separated: in short, 
the movement of his verses is an intricate and fantastic dance, 
where the partners are perpetually meeting and leaving each 
other, where dissyllabic pigmies are coupled with monstrous 
Alexandrines, where the eye can discover neither method nor 
design, but where, nevertheless, there exists an evident harmony, 
which pleases though it may perplex. The following quotation 


will exemplify this. It is the opening of the third canto of 
Francouneto. 


“ Al tour del mayne d’Estanquet, 

Sus bors d’aquel riou tan fresquet, 
Doun la fino aygueto, 
Tout l’an 4 l’ombreto, 
Sul caillaou caqueto, 

Uno poulido fillo, en amassan de flous, 
L’estiou passat, sul la pelouzo, 
Al brut de soun himou jouyouzo, 
De sa boués et de sas cansous, 

Randié lous aouzelous 
Jalous.” 


“ Perqué nou canto plus? Prats et ségos berdejon, 
Lous roussignols que cansounejon 
Beénon l’agarreja jusquo dins soun cazal ; 
Es qu’ aouyd quitat soun oustal. 
Nou ; soun capél de paillo fino 
Es akki, labas, sur soun ban ; 
Mais n’és plus floucat d’un riban ; 
Soun cazalet tapaou n’a plus tan bouno mino; 
Soun rastél, soun arrouzadou, 
Soun pel las jounquillos boulcados ; 
Las brencos de rouzé toumbon apatoucidos 
Sur de gros pés de senissou, 
Et sas aléyos tan bantidos 
Soun claoufidos de mourillou.” 
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“Oh! quaoucoumet se passo? Oun és Ia fillo alerto? 

Soun oustal lambrejo 4-trabés 
Lous brens feilluts d’abelanés ; 
Aprouchen ; la porto és ouberto, 
Fasquen pas brut car entendron— 

Ah! bezi sul faoutul sa menino que dron ; 

Bezi tabé darré la finestreto, 

La fillo d’Estanquet; mais se plan! qu’es acd? 
De plous toumbon sur sa maneto, 
Es-que fay negre dins soun co ?” 


We subjoin the literal translation into French which accom- 
panies the original in the edition before us; by its aid any one 
acquainted with that language will readily follow the Gascon. 


* Au tour du hameau d’Estanquet, sur les bords de ce ruisseau si 
frais, dont l'eau limpide, toute l’année a l’ombre, sur le caillou, caquette, 
une jolie fille, en cueillant des fleurs, été dernier, sur la pelouse, au 
bruit de son humeur joyeuse, de sa voix, et de ses chansons, rendait 
les oiselets jaloux. : 

** Pourquoi ne chante-t-elle plus? Haies et prairies verdoient, les 
rossignols qui chansonnent viennent l’agacer jusque dans son jardin; 
est-ce qu’elle aurait quitté sa maison? Non; son chapeau de paille 
fine est la-bas sur son banc ; mais il n’est plus orné d'un ruban ; son 
petit jardin non plus n’a plus si bonne mine; son rateau, son arrosoir, 
sont 4 travers les jonquilles renversées; les branches de rosiers tombent 
péle-méle sur de gros pieds de senegon, et ses allées si vantées sont 
toutes pleines de mouron. 

“Oh ! quelque chose se passe ? Ot est la fille alerte? Sa maison 
scintille & travers les branches touffues des noisetiers ; approchons ; 
la porte est ouverte, ne faisons pas de bruit, on entendrait. Ah! je 
vois sur la fauteuil sa grand’-mére qui dort ; je vois aussi, derriére la 
fenétre, la fille d’Estanquet ; mais elle se plaint! qu’est-ce? Des pleurs 
tombent sur sa petite main, est-ce qu'il fait noir dans son coeur ?” 


It will at once be observed how frequently, in the above 
extract, feminine or double rhymes occur; this is destructive of 
all Jasmin’s poetry, and arises from the genius of the language in 
which he writes. For we call it a language, and not a patois. 
This representative of the /angue d’oc is no dialect of the /angue 
@oui. It is a sister of the now dominant speech, and no bastard 
child—it is the elder sister to boot. No doubt the Parisian 
badaud regards as a patois, a tongue in which the troubadours 
thought and sung, and the possession of which Tasso is said to 
have envied the Provengals; no doubt municipal authorities and 
rectors of schools proscribe it—no doubt it is now confined to 
the people, and shocks politer ears, even in its native province— 
no doubt it is unintelligible to foreigners, while French is spoken 
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from Lisbon to Moscow. But there is no doubt, either, that this 
so-called patois is an ancient and independent idiom; that it 
springs from the language which was once common to all the 
south of France; that it was the medium through which that 
district contributed so largely to the revival of letters; that with 
slight modifications it is to this day spoken in thirty-seven 
departments, and still is the mother tongue, as far as regards the 
peasantry, throughout a population of fourteen millions: lastly, 
and what as regards our present subject is more important, that 
it is a copious, rich, and melodious tongue, and one which, if 
inferior to the French in grammatical structure and scientific 
polish, far surpasses it in its capabilities as a language for a 
poet. 

It is true that Jasmin has done much for his favourite dialect. 
He has refined, polished, and established it; he has purged out 
of it the expressions and terms which it had borrowed from the 
French, replacing them by genuine Gascon substitutes, or at 
least moulding them to the genius of his idiom ; he has restored 
its former freshness and elegance; he has fixed by his writing 
the uncertainty of a speech long committed only to oral tradition ; 
he has thrown lustre on it by his genius, and he has given it 
authority by his success, Agen is thus enabled to reclaim her 
ancient title of the “eye of Guienne,” and, thanks to her faith- 
ful son, the Agenais is now the Attic of the southern dialects. 
Jasmin, of course, regards it with the strongest affection; and in 
none of his smaller pieces does he exhibit more power and vigour 
than in the eloquent ode in which he defends it against his friend 
M. Dumon, and other “ Francimans who have condemned it to 
death.” A vain effort; for, according to the poet, his mother- 
tongue has a vitality which will triumph over all attacks, and 
through all time. But it is time to leave the garb, and turn to 
the body of Jasmin’s poetry. The “ Abuglo de Castél-Cuillé ” 
of his longer pieces first claims our attention; for the Chalibari, 
his earliest poem of any length, though containing fine passages, 
has been far surpassed by his subsequent efforts, and is, after all, 
only a burlesque composition, or rather, as Nodier says, the con- 
verse of one. The Abuglo—the blind girl—is a simple story, 
founded on a local tradition; it might be told in two words; let 
us see what it becomes in Jasmin’s hands. 


“ At the foot of that height on which is perched Castel-Cuillé, at 
the season when the apple, the plum, and the almond were growing 
white through the country, this song was heard one eve of St. 
Joseph’s day.” 

This fragment, preserved by Jasmin, is, by the way, of very 
ancient date :-— 
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‘¢ All the paths should flower and bloom, 
Soon a lovely bride will come. 
All the paths should bloom and flower, 
Morning brings her nuptial hour. 


“ And this old Ze Deum of our humble marriages seemed to re-echo 
from the clouds, as suddenly a numerous swarm of maidens, fresh and 
tidy, each accompanied by her swain, advanced to the edge of the rock, 
chaunting the same words and air, looking there, so near the sky, like 
so many angels at play. They take their start, and speedily descend- 
ing by the narrow ways of the steep hill-side, they come on in a long 
chain towards Saint-Amant. And the gleesome things, by the small 
footways, go like madcaps, still singing — 


* All the paths should flower and bloom, 
Soon a lovely bride will come. 
All the ways should bloom and flower, 
Morning brings her nuptial hour. 


All this was because Baptiste and his betrothed were about to collect 
the jonchée.” 


That is to say, that according to the custom of the country, 
they were about to gather, in the woods, branches, and particu- 
larly laurel branches, to strew on the road to the church, and at 
the doors of those invited to their approaching marriage. 


“The sky was all blue, not a cloud was to be seen, a fine March sun 


was beaming, and through the air a light breeze scattered his breaths 
of perfume,” 


The party of course are gay as gay can be, Gambolling and 
singing, they sport about, like happy lads and lasses as they are, 
The arch bride runs off, crying, “the girls who catch me will be 
married this year;” all pursue her, all soon come up with her, 
and then all press round her “to touch her fine new apron or 
her pretty cotton petticoat.” But how does it happen that amidst 
all their mirth, and laughter, and fun, Baptiste the bridegroom is 
silent and sad? “* What a couple are he and Angela! To see them 
so indifferent to each other, one would think them great folk”? 
—people in high life—a sore sarcasm, Jasmin; “what is the 
matter with Baptiste to-day—what is weighing on his mind?’ 
Why is he so depressed? 


“Tt is because in that neat cottage, half way up the hill, dwells the 
blind girl, the orphan of a veteran, the young and tender Marguzrite, 
the fairest maiden of the hamlet, and because Baptiste had formerly 
been her lover. The altar had even been prepared for them, but one 
day Marguerite was stricken with measles, or some similar scourge, 
and lost her sight. Ali changes at the voice of an obstinate father ; 
their love but not their happiness continued ; persecuted at home 
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Baptiste left the place, and now, only three days after his return, 
seduced by a little gold, he is about to marry Angela, thinking ever of 
Marguerite.” 

We have already a glimpse of the course the tragedy will take. 
Suddenly, under the mulberry-trees, the bridal party espy old 
lame Jeanne the fortune-teller, whom every one likes “ because 
she always promises good luck—a lover to one, a good marriage 
to another, a fine infant to a third.” This time, however, the 
sibyl assumes a severe air, turns her look sternly on Angela, and 
taking her hand makes the sign of the cross on it with a reed, as 
she pronounces the inauspicious words, “ Heaven grant, giddy girl, 
that in espousing to-morrow the faithless Baptiste, you do not 
dig a grave.” As she speaks two large tears roll from her old 
eyes, and the evil augury checks, fora moment at least, the 
merriment of all who hear it; “but what matter two drops of 
troubled water falling on a silvery stream?” All speedily regain 
their spirits, “and the gleesome things, by the small footways 
go like madcaps, singing louder than ever 

“Let the paths be flower and bloom, 
Soon a lovely bride will come. 
Let the paths be bloom and flower, 
Morning brings her nuptial hour.” 

So ends the first canto. At the opening of the second we 
find Marguerite, emaciated by her sufferings, but still fair as an 
angel, sitting alone in her cottage, and soliloquizing on her 
forlorn condition. As yet she is ignorant of the full extent of her 
misfortune, but, though hoping, she has doubts. This passage is 
of exquisite beauty; nothing can be more true and more touching 
than its: pathos, and we shall be pardoned if we give it almost 
entire. . 

*“ He has returned, and he does not come to see me! And he 
knows that of my night he is the star, the sun! And he knows that 
for six months, alone, here, I hope for him! Oh, that he would come 
to keep what he has promised me! For without him, in this world 
what can I do, what pleasure have 1? Sorrow crushes my life, and 
makes it horrible! Day for the rest, day for others always; and for 
me, unhappy girl, ever night, ever night! How dark it is far from 
him! Oh! how sad is my soul! When will Baptiste come? When 
he is beside me I think no more of the day. What has the day? A 
blue sky: but the blue eyes of Baptiste are a heaven of love that 
brightens for me, a heaven full of happiness, like the one up there 
above—no more sorrow, no more weariness. I forget earth, sky— 
all, all that I have lost, when he presses my hand and is beside me. But 
when I am alone I remember all. What is Baptiste doing? He no 
more hears me calling him. A shoot of creeping ivy, I have need of 
a branch to support me, orI die. Ah! in mercy that he would come, 
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to lighten my burden! They say we love better when we are in 
sorrow; what, then, when one is blind! 

“ Who knows, perhaps he has abandoned me. Unhappy girl that 
I am, what do I say! It were time, indeed, to bury me! What a 
dark thought! It terrifies me—let me banish it. Baptiste will come 
back to me, oh, he will come back. I have nothing to fear. He could 
not come so soon. He is weary, he is ill, perhaps; perhaps his affec- 
tion is preparing some surprise for me. But I hear some one—oh, no 
more sorrow—imy heart does not deceive me—it is he—it is Baptiste!” 


The door opens, but Paul her little brother enters alone. He 
has seen the bridal party; he tells about it; he asks, wondering, 
why they alone had not been invited. “ Angela about to be 
married:!” exclaims his sister, “ what a secret they have kept it ; 
nobody has told me a word about the matter; and who is the 
bridegroom ?””? “ Why, sister, your friend Baptiste,” replies the 
unconscious child. 

The blind girl utters a sharp cry, and falls insensible. It is 
by the bridal song, “ Let the paths be flower and bloom,” that 
she is at length roused. Her little brother recommences his 
prattle, and she learns from him the hour fixed for the marriage 
nextday. ‘* Good,” says the poor stricken maiden, as a terrible 
resolution takes possession of her. “ Be consoled, Paul; we 
shall be there.” 

Jeanne, the good-hearted fortune-teller, enters, and thinking 
the blind girl still ignorant of Baptiste’s faithlessness, tries to 
weaken her love for him preparatory to the discovery which must 
sooner or later come. Marguerite acts her part so well that the 
old woman is deceived. ‘“ She knows nothing of it,” she says, 
as she leaves the cottage, “ I will save her;” and in this state of 
dramatic uncertainty the canto ends. 


“ The grey dawn slowly arriving, finds two young girls waiting for 
it very differently occupied. The one, the queen of a day, surrounds 
herself with flatterers, puts on her cross and her nuptial crown, decks 
her bosom with a large bouquet, and ambles and struts and admires 
herself with pleasure. The other, blind, is in her little room, with 
neither crown nor bouquet, but she feels her way to a drawer where 
she knows something lies, and taking it, she hides it in her boddice, 
sickening in her heart. The one, light and vain, forgets, amid the 
sound of kisses and songs, to repeat her morning prayer. The other, 
her forehead bathed in a cold sweat, joins her hands, krieels down, 
and says in a low voice, as her brother unbars their door, ‘ Oh, my 
God, pardon me for it!” 


Marguerite and Paul, the child leading his sister by the hand, 
take their way to the church. This day the sky is overcast, and 
there is a drizzling rain ; as they go on, the wind bears down the 
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perfume of the laurel strewed on the path, and the blind girl 
shudders as it reaches her. “ Paul, pray be done with your 
rattle,”’ says Marguerite; * where are we ?—we are surely going 
up hill?” “And do you not see we are quite close now” j 
replies the boy. With what a bold and successful touch do these 
few words portray the thoughtless impatience of the child, who 
asks his blind sister if she does not see how near they are; and 
the excited sensibility of the poor girl, who can no longer endure 
the irksomeness of the noisy boy. What skill, or if it be not 
skill, what poetical instinct is displayed in the contrast the cha- 
racters in this situation yield! Paul sees an osprey. ‘“ Oh, the 
naughty bird!” he cries, “ he brings bad luck, does he not? Do 
you not remember, sister, when our brother said, the night we 
were watching by him, ‘ Ah, my little girl, I am very ill; take 
care of Paul, for I feel 1 am going” You wept, and he wept, 
and I too; we were all weeping. Well, there was an osprey 
screaming on the roof at the time. And our father died, and we 
carried him here. There is his gravé; the cross at its head is 
still there—tarnished, though.” 

The words of the boy act strongly on poor Marguerite, she is 
shaken in her resolution. A voice seems to call to her from the 
tomb, “ My daughter, what are you about to do?” She recoils 
—but Paul, who is eager to see the ceremony, draws her on; 
and when the unhappy girl hears the laurel branches cracking 
under her feet, she is no longer mistress of herself ; nothing now 
can stop her, she advances eagerly, as if to a féte, and presently 
she and her companion have disappeared in the old church, 

The ceremony is begun. The priest is at the altar; the ring 
is blessed; Baptiste holds it in his hand. But before he places it 
on the small finger waiting to receive it, he has a word, one word, 
to pronounce. It is spoken; at the instant a voice exclaims, 
“ It is, indeed, he!” and suddenly, to the confusion of all, the 
confessional opens, and the blind girl comes forth. Hoping, 
perhaps, to the last, or refusing to believe anything but her own 
senses, she had waited to the end—till she should hear, since 
she could not see, the perfidy of her lover; but now, all was 
over. “Hold! Baptiste,” she cries, “ since you have willed my 
death, let my blood serve you instead of holy water at your 
bridal ;” and, as she speaks, she draws from her bosom the knife 
she had concealed there. 

But doubtless her guardian angel was watching over her, for 
so great was her sorrow, that at the moment she was about to 
strike herself, she fell dead. And that evening, in place of 
songs, the De profundis was chaunted; a bier, with flowers on 
it, was carried to the cemetery, young girls clothed in white and 
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shedding tears accompanied it; nowhere was there any mirth, on 
the contrary, every one now seemed to say, 
** On the paths be tears and sighs, 
Low a lovely maiden lies. 
On the paths be sighs and gloom, 
Beauty passes to the tomb.” 

Such is the Abuglo. If the guardian angel who saves Marguerite 
from the guilt of suicide is something of a Deus ex machind, the 
knot, in the way the story is told, is certainly worthy of his 
intervention. Jasmin might, indeed, have otherwise arranged his 
catastrophe ; there is no necessity for imputing to Marguerite the 
intention of suicide; and we believe most manufacturers of 
tales would have eschewed such a plot. We leave it to be judged 
whether they would have been in the right, or whether Jasmin 
is To our mind, the whole conception of the poem, as well as 
the treatment of the subject, down to the minutest detail, are 
perfect: plan, grouping, colouring, light and shade, harmony, 
finish, effect,—nothing is wanting to complete this little master- 
piece. It falls on the heart like a song of willows by the Lady 
Ophelia; and it leaves an impression like the music of Carrol, 
“sweet but mournful to the soul, as the memory of joys that are 
past.” Some of its beauties will be perceived through the 
medium of our translations; to point them out would be super- 
fluous, those who cannot see them will not. That such there be, 
we have no doubt; there are always critics to sneer at writers 
like the barber of Agen, whose muse, as he himself says, is but 
a peasant girl, and whose poetry is only the poetry of nature. 
But it is not for such that we write. 

We pass to “ Franconette,” the longest and most elaborate of 
all Jasmin’s works. It is quite of another character from the 
“Abuglo;” it is more ambitious, more dramatic, and more 
vigorous; the graceful simplicity of the other is replaced by a 
more artistic style of execution. The composition and perfecting 
of these twelve hundred lines occupied two years; yet Jasmin is 
aready writer. Perhaps there is too much polish in the work ; 
at all events, we like it less than the earlier one. We believe, 
however, that the general opinion tends the other way. 

“Tt was the time when Montluc the Sanguinary, with heavy 
blows, cut the Protestants to pieces, and in the name of a God of 
Mercy inundated the earth with blood and tears.” It was a reign of 
terror, “the very name of Huguenot scared the people, persecution 
had relaxed only for want of victims.” 


Nevertheless, merry-making and love-making were not alto- 
gether unknown; and gne Sunday, in the month of August, 
there was as fine a féte as ever was seen. The rustic holiday is 
described with picturesque and appropriate homeliness; we have 
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before us various local amusements—the cosmopolitan Punch, a 
man beating a cymbal, lemonade, the dance on the green to 
the music of fifes, everywhere a crowd. Amongst the dancers 
is Frangonette, “the queen of the fields, she whom all the 
country round—for, as well as the town, the country has its 
pearl of love—had surnamed the ‘fairest of the fair”” The 
fairest of the fair—“ but do not suppose, Moussus, that she was 
sad, sighing, pale as a lily, with die-away eyes, half-closed and 
blue, and a feeble frame bending with languor, like the willow 
that weeps on the bank of a limpid stream”—Jasmin has no 
mercy either on those who think health vulgar and disease 
attractive, or on the sickly school whose writings are nothing but 
“words, words, words”—you would be much mistaken if you 
did; “ Frangonette has a pair of eyes bright as two bright stars, 
one would think roses by handfuls might be culled from her 
plump cheeks, her hair——” But it is easier to satirize the 
descriptions of others than to achieve a happy one ourselves, 
and we therefore omit the rest of the portrait; for, with all our 
partiality for Jasmin, we do not think it a successful one. The 
truth is, that no conception of female loveliness is ever to be 
realised from an analysis of features and a catalogue of charms; 
it is by simply relating the effect produced by it on others that 
attempts of this kind are most successful; and Homer taught us 
this long ago, when he represented to us the perfection of Helen 
by telling the impression her appearance made on even the old 
men of Troy. 

To return to Franconette. “ Her beauty made many a maiden 
angry, made many a man sigh, for these latter all contemplated 
her and adored her as the priest adores the cross.” This is 
better than saying that “her lips were like cherries, and her teeth 
whiter than snow.’ The young girl rejoiced at it, and her brow 
was radiant at the homage paid her. But one thing is wanting 
to her; Pascal, the handsomest youth in the country, whose 
praise is in every mouth, seems to regard her coldly—he even 
avoids her. She naturally has a spite at him for this, thinks she 
hates him, “and in her terrible vengeance only awaits an oppor- 
tunity to dart him a bewitching glance that shall enchain him 
for ever— 


“What then? We see that every day 
Girls who drink of admiration, 
From being vain, become coquettes, 
.A common case—twas Franconette’s. 
Already somewhat vain of adulation, 
She was beginning the coquette to play, 
*Tis true there was but little ruse in her, 
Yet none were loved, and many thought they were.” 
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Her old grandmother, as in duty bound, gave her sage coun- 
sels : You know you are promised to the soldier—Marcel loves 
you, and counts on your marrying him—go, girl, restrain your 
lighty disposition ;” but the excellent dame’s words had little 
elect, and Frangonette continued to be the cause of much 
jealousy, heartburning, and unhappiness. 

However, the swains in that quarter made none of those odes, 
s0 learned and so tender, which others, elsewhere, go and carve 
upon a poplar or a willow, and then die. Oh, no! they could not 
write; and what is more, those innocent fellows, whose heads 
were turned by their love, much preferred suffering and—living. 
But how many tools were handled the wrong way! how many 
vines were ill-dressed! how many branches badly pruned! how 
many furrows unevenly ploughed ! 

At the féte, Franconette was of course in full glory, and had no 
lack of suitors for her hand in the dance, especially as it was the 
custom then, and may be yet, for all we know, that he who can 
succeed in tiring out his partner has the right to claim a kiss 
from her. Frangonette, however, is not easily tired; on the con- 
trary, she outlasts all who come, and half a dozen youths have 
retired out of breath without having gained the prize. Marcel, 
her lover, at last comes forward; he is a soldier and a favourite 
of Montluc’s; in person powerful and handsome, but awkward ; 
in character, a braggart, quarrelsome, and unscrupulous. He 
advances with a confident smile, but he has displeased Franco- 
nette by boasting that he is beloved by her, and she is resolved 
to punish his insolence. It is, therefore, in vain that he exerts 
himself; panting, purple in the face, and fairly beaten, he is 
obliged to retire. On the instant, Pascal takes his place, and he 
has not made two steps before Frangonette smiles, is tired, and 
offers her cheek to the young peasant. All applaud ; but Marcel, 
rising in fury, administers a buffet, and a sound one, to his 
rival, The indignant Pascal closes with his antagonist, masters 
him, and throws him with violence. The principles of our ring 
being then, as now, unknown in France, the bystanders call 
vociferously on Pascal to “ finish ” his fallen adversary; but the 
young man, though bleeding from a wound in the wrist, received 
no one knew exactly how, acts generously, and at that moment 
the appearance of Montluc prevents any outrage on the part of 
the rest. Pascal is conducted away in triumph, and Marcel rises 
with murmured threats of vengeance. 

The second canto opens with a scene between Pascal and his 
mother, who, though with some difficulty, dissuades him from 
going to a merry-making at which he had hoped to meet Fran- 
gonette. We next have a lively picture of this merry-making. 
Frangonette is there, triumphant and enchanting as usual. A 
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certain Thomas sings a very pretty song, entitled “To the Siren 
with the heart of ice ;” and it turns out that the author of it is 
the absent Pascal—a discovery of course highly pleasing to 
Frangonette, who was evidently the siren alluded to. She has 
conquered the indifferent Pascal, and it is rather a satisfaction 
than otherwise that he complains of her being cold. 

A game of forfeits follows. In the course of it, Laurent, a 
rich wooer of Frangonette’s, gains the right to a kiss from her— 
there is always much kissing in your French forfeits—and, on her 
running off to avoid him, pursues her with more eagerness than 
success ; for, just as he catches the fugitive, he slips, falls, and 
breaks his arm. This, of course, threw a gloom over the party, 
but there was worse to come; and if, in these days, we should 
not be much alarmed at the apparition or the words of “an old 
man with a beard reaching to his girdle, who enters like a phan- 
tom at the bottom of the hall,” we must remember in what age 
and in what locality it was that “the sorcerer of the black 
wood ” paid this unwelcome visit. 


“Ye imprudent,” said the wizard to the affrighted assembly, “I 
have come down from my rock to open your eyes, for your fate affects 
me. Ye love Frangonette, ye say. But learn, unhappy people, that 
her wretched father, whilst she was yet in the cradle, passed over to 
the Huguenots, and sold her to the devil ; and now the demon watches 
over his purchase, and follows her everywhere, though invisibly. Ye 
saw how he punished Pascal, ye see how he has punished Laurent, at 
the moment they were about to salute her: ye are warned. Woe to 
him who shall wed her! For on the bridal night the evil one will 
take possession of her—nay, he will appear in person and strangle her 
husband.” ' 

Having so said, the bearded man withdrew as he came, leaving 
universal consternation behindhim Frangonette, however, does 
not immediately succumb to the blow dealt her. She hopes for 
a moment that her companions will treat the matter as a joke ; 
she smiles to them, poor thing, in a confident way, and takes two 
steps forward amongst them. But all recoil at her approach, 
cries of “ Keep back!” are addressed to her from every side: the 
impression made is but too apparent; she can bear up no longer 
against her situation, and falls senseless on the floor. 

The next day the affair was known everywhere, and every one 
of course offered confirmation of the sorcerer’s words, some going 
so far as to recollect, that always when the rest of the country 
was smitten with frost or hail, Franconette’s fields were spared. 
All believe the terrible story, and soon she cannot venture forth 
without being assailed by cries of “There goes the girl who is 
sold to the demon !” 

We have already quoted, with the French translation, some 
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of the opening lines of the third canto, in which are finely 
described the desolation of poor Frangonette, and the bitter 
change she experiences from the former idolatry, and the present 
abandonment of all around her. The poem goes on to tell how, 
nevertheless, there remains to her one ray of consolation ; 
Pascal, she learns, defends her against all the malicious reports 
of which she is the victim. Marcel, too, secretly informs her 
grandmother that his love for Frangonette has not abated, and 
that he will make her his wife whenever she will; but she shows 
no inclination to take him at his word. A hope rises in her 
breast. At the suggestion of her old relative, she resolves to 
attend church on Easter Sunday, and to bring home as a charm 
some of the consecrated bread. She trusts “that so Heaven will 
restore her the happiness she has lost, and prove on her counte- 
nance that she is ever amongst its children.” 

The festival arrives, and she appears in the sacred edifice to 
ihe great astonishment of all. But her late friends inflict a ter- 
rible affront on her by withdrawing from the place where she 
kneels, and leaving her alone in the midst of the large circle they 
so form; while the uncle of Marcel completes the outrage by 
passing before her without giving her a share of the consecrated 
bread, which it was his office to offer to all the faithful. It was 
a terrible trial for her; but Pascal, who had seen all, interrupts 
for an instant the collection of the alms-offering which he had 
been making, and presents her with the “crown” itself, “adorned 
with a fine bouquet.” 


“ What a sweet moment for Frangonette! But why is her fore- 
head covered with red? It is because the angel of love has at last 
kindled a spark of his flame in her bosom. It is because something 
strange and new grows in her palpitating heart—something quick 4s 
fire, soft as honey. It is because she now lives with another life. 
She carries the consecrated bread—the piece of honour—to her grand- 
mother, and then shuts herself up in her little chamber, alone with 
her love. First drop of dew in time of drought! first ray of the 
sun in winter! ye are not so sweet to the breast of the earth, in sad- 
ness, as that first flame was to the spirit of the softened girl! She 
allows herself to be carried away by the happiness of loving; she 
does what we all do—she indulges in a delicious day-dream, and, 
without stone or hammer, builds herself a little castle, where, round 
Pascal all is bright, all is radiant and streaming with joy.” 


But a moment after, the recollection of the sorcerer’s predic- 
tion demolishes all her airy work. “ She had dreamed of love; 
she, unhappy girl, to whom love was forbidden! she, whose bride- 
groom must, in their nuptial chamber, find his tomb!” With a 
bursting heart she kneels before an image she had; as she prays, 
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a new hope presents itself; if she could offer a taper to the 
Virgin on Lady-day, and if her offering should be accepted, she 
would prove the falsehood of the calumnies raised against her. 
Her resolution taken, the days go by, and she thinks of nothing 
else. Often she trembles, for how much had she at stake on her 
success; still hoping, for she felt sure her prayers had been 
heard. 

The fourth and last canto opens with the arrival of Lady-day. 
Franconette’s intention has been noised abroad, and there is 
much curiosity far and near as to the result. There is also some 
pity for her, and many wish that a miracle may be worked on 
her behalf: she sees the sympathy of the people, and takes 
courage. Her hopes increase as she sees near her Pascal, praying 
devoutly. With a beating heart, she lights her taper, presents 
herself in her place, and awaits the old priest, who is to hold to 
her the image of the Virgin. He comes, but just as he extends 
it, that she may kiss it, a loud clap of thunder breaks, resounds, 
and rolls away ; her taper is extinguished, and with it three of 
those on the altar. 


“ Ciérge escantit: priéro repoussado! 
Et tounére: maledictioun!” 


*“ Taper quenched in thunder burst! 
Prayer repelled! Woe! Heaven-accursed!” 


With a superstitious people this is decisive. Frangonette is 
condemned by the ordeal she herself chose. “It is then true; 
she has been sold to the demon—Heaven has abandoned her!” 
A murmur of horror arises from the congregation, and when the 
unhappy girl, “ breathless and with a vacant look rises to go out, 
all shudder and shrink from her touch.” 

Meanwhile the thunderstorm had fallen on her native village 
of Roquefort, the lightning had demolished the belfry of the 
church, and the hail had destroyed the vintage of the year. The 
inhabitants are inconsolable and excited; it needs but a small 
spark to inflame their passions to madness; and thus, when a 
voice exclaims “Frangonette’s land remains unscathed!” the 
frenzied population cry with one accord, “ Let us drive her out! 
let us burn her! woe to the accursed one!” 

The unfortunate girl, meantime, half dead with grief, has 
regained her home, and motionless in her little chamber gives 
course to her despair. “ Poor bouquet!” she says to the flowers 
she had received with the consecrated bread from Pascal, “ when 
I first had thee, thy perfume was happiness and I breathed it. 
Relic of love! I have borne thee in my bosom, but now thou art 
faded, and with thee my happiness also. Brave Pascal, farewell! 
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my wounded heart weeps at the word—but farewell and for ever! 
Born in an ill hour, not to drag you down along with me I must 
hide from you my love, and yet to-day I feel that I love you 
more than ever—that I love you with a love that nothing can 
cure, with a love that in this world makes one live a queen, or 
die! Yet death is nothing if it spare you! ” 

But the mob arrives, they set fire to her farm-yard and utter 
terrible threats against her old grandmother and herself. At 
this moment Pascal and Marcel appear; the former energetically 
takes the part of the victim, but Marcel does more, he declares 
that in spite of everything he is still ready to marry her if she 
will but consent. “And I too am ready,” cries Pascal, to the 
confusion of his rival; “choose between us, Franconette ! ” 

There was little doubt how Franconette would decide, but the 
unhappy girl has herself almost come to believe that she would 
be fatal to any one who loved her, “Oh! no marriage,” she 
replies; “ Pascal, I kill with my love—go—forget me and be 
happy without me!” But at length, as he insists, she yields. 
Pascal is enraptured, the crowd shudder, the soldier is thunder- 
struck. Pascal addresses him, “I am happier than you,” he 
says, “ but you are a brave man; to conduct me to the tomb I 
have need of a bridesman,—I have no longer a friend who will 
fill the office—do you!” 

Marcel pauses; it is evident a great battle is waging in his 
heart; his eye flashes, his brow overcasts, he fixes his look on 
Frangonette in silence, and becomes deadly pale. At last, 
recovering himself, he laughs forcedly, as he replies, “ Since she 
wishes it—she—I will.” 

A fortnight after, a bridal procession descended the side of the 
green hill; a curious crowd, trembling for Pascal’s fate, is assem- 
bled to see it pass; Marcel leads the nuptial party, a secret 
pleasure in his countenance, an expression impossible to define 
in his eye. One would have thought it was his own triumph; 
the festivities on a grand scale are at his expense, “ everything 
rains in abundance, everything is at the will of the guests, except 
pleasure, for none either laugh or sing.” It is more like a funeral 
than a wedding, for it is now too late to save Pascal, and all are 
sure as to the lot that awaits him. 

The evening comes. Suddenly Pascal’s mother enters. “Oh, 
my son !” she exclaims, “leave this place. I have been to the 
fortune-teller. The sieve has turned—your death is certain! 
Pascal! if you enter your nuptial chamber, you are lost. You 
are lost if you remain here. And I, who love you so much, 
what will become of me if you die? Is a mother, then, nothing ?” 
Pascal’s eyes grow dim, but in this last trial he remains firm. 
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“ Marcel,” he says, “if any evil befal me, take care of my 
mother; but my love for Franconette is too strong.” 

“I can hold out no longer!” cries the soldier, wiping away a 
tear ; “your mother has disarmed me—be happy, Pascal. All 
the tale about your bride is false. But thank your mother; for 
without her you should nevertheless have perished—and I as 
well, Listen !”’ Marcel then tells him how, exasperated at Fran- 
conette’s preference for Pascal, he had bribed the sorcerer to 
invent -the calumny, so singularly seconded by chance; how, 
when his rival was finally accepted, he undertook the office of 
bridesman only the more easily to work out his revenge; and 
how, under the chamber prepared for the married pair, he had 
placed a barrel of gunpowder, which, at the moment they en- 
tered, he would have fired, and so have destroyed all three 
together. “ But your mother, Pascal, recalled to my mind my 
own, whom I have lost—live for yours ; from me you have nothing 
more to fear. I have now no one to love, and I return to the 
wars.’ He disappears, and all breathe again. Pascal retires 
joyously with his bride. 

The next day, so strong was their superstition, the people were 
still anxious about his fate. Some had heard strange sounds in 
the air during the night; others had seen shadowy shapes upon 
the wall. They doubt if Pascal lives; but when at last his door 
opens, and he comes out all safe and sound, with Frangonette 
all blooming and blushing, fear gives place to shame and repent- 
ance. The bliss of Pascal makes all the young men envious ; “ and 
the poor fellows, badly cured of their passion for the ‘ fairest of 
the fair, say, as they see her looking like a blowing rose, so happy 
and so lovely, ‘Ah! never more will we believe in sorcerers |’ ” 

Such is a sketch of Jasmin’s “ Franconette,” many fine passages 
of which we have been obliged, from our limits, to pass over 
without notice; in particular, we have had to omit numerous 
striking and faithful details of local usages, manners, and super- 
stitions ; for these, though serving materially to the completeness 
and embellishment of the poem, would probably be unintelligible 
without explanatory notes, It is possible, that with all its 
beauties, Frangonette may read somewhat coldly to many ; if so, 
it will arise from the plot mainly turning on a superstitious feel- 
ing which no longer exists, and the extent of which we cannot 
readily understand. The choice of such for the mainspring of 
the action is certainly scarcely to be considered judicious ; and we 
believe, that however admirable “ Frangonette” may be considered 
as a work of art and genius, it will never become by any means 
so generally popular as other works of Jasmin, which depend for 
their interest on more universal and eternal sympathies, such as 
“ Maltro ’Innoucento” for instance, to which we now turn. 
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“ Last year, every evening at the smiling hour, when in the shade, 
all alone, I can dream and sing, I saw grow white before me the 
graceful shade of the poor idiot girl, who for so many years in Agen 
lived on charity, and whom we children were accustomed to torment 
when she left her home to fill her little empty basket. And all was 
recalled to me. Her virgin elegance under her coarse garments of 
serge, her fear when a soldier passed, made me think that the gentle 
Martha once had enjoyed her reason, and that she was the victim of 
her love. My muse went in search of her story, on every side, across 
vines and over daisies. I had not deceived myself; plaintive she 
re-appeared to me, and to-day I am about to tell you all that she then 
told me.” 


This is the introduction to the poem, which itself thus begins :— 


“ By the banks which the Lot is ever noiselessly kissing with its 
fine clear water, stands, half hidden among the bushy elms, a little 
cottage; and in this cottage one fair April morning, at the time when 
in the neighbouring town of Tonneins the drawing for the conscrip- 
tion is going on, Martha and her friend Annette are awaiting anxiously 
the result, for each has a lover whose lot is now being decided. ‘The 
girls, equal in fate as in fortune, are, however, of very different cha- 
racters, and their anxiety is very differently deep. Martha, of a deli- 
cate beauty, rare amongst peasant maidens, is also of such tenderness 
and of affections so profound, that her love is her life or her death. 
Annette, a gay and somewhat frivolous creature, is one of those ‘ on 
whose heart sorrow passes and takes no root.’” 


Annette has just had her fortune told on the event which so 
much interests them; the cards have been favourable, and she 
now proposes to play the sibyl for her friend, who with fond and 
hoping superstition allows her to do as she wishes. The excite- 
ment of the two as the divination proceeds is admirably depicted. 
All goes on in very favourable augury to almost the last card. 
Jacques’ good fortune is all but assured; Martha breathes again 
and smiles, when, “ like a skeleton at a banquet,” the Queen of 
Clubs, the most unfavourable sign in the pack, appears. At 
that moment is heard the noise of drum and fife, mingled with 
joyous songs; it is the young men who have drawn fortunate 
numbers returning home in triumphant procession. But the 
cards had given a true prophecy—Joseph, the lover of Annette 
was amongst the exulting band—Jacques was absent. 

A fortnight after, from the village church the thoughtless 
Annette came out, in all her nuptial glory; and in a house of 
mourning, an unhappy conscript, Jacques, a tear in his eye, and 
his knapsack on his back, said, with touching sorrow, to a 
weeping girl, “They make me leave, Martha, and happiness 
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abandons us; but one may return from the war. I have neither 
father nor mother, I have only you to love—to you belongs my 
life if death spares me. Wait, and I shall come back to carry you 
like a flower of love from our altar.” 
“It is the pleasant month of May” when the second canto 
opens; all is cheerful and fresh in the country, and all the 
opulation pass the time afield. Only, a sweet voice is heard 
in the little cottage on the banks of the Lot, saying mournfully 
in its solitude :— 


“ The swallows have come again, I see mine in their nest up there— 
they have not been separated as we have been! They fly down, here 
they are, almost at my hand. How glossy and pretty they are—they 
have still on their necks the ribands that Jacques tied round them on my 
birthday last year, when they came to pick their food from our united 
hands. They loved Jacques, already are they looking for him all 
about. Ah! you may flutter round my chair, but Jacques is no 
longer here, poor birds! I weep for him, alone, without friends, for 
friendship soon grows tired of tears. But stay ye, my birds, my room 
is sunny ; I will do all, all I can to make you attached to me—stay 
birds beloved of Jacques, I have so much need to speak of him to 
some one. ‘They caress each other, poor little creatures! Long may 
ye caress each other, your happiness pleases me. I love them, for 
they are faithful, and Jacques is like them. Faithful! Oh, Jacques 
is faithful! But no one kills swallows, and men are killed by each 
other! Why does he not write? Whoknowswhereheis? I think 
I am ever about to hear it said ‘he is dead,’ and I am always shud- 
dering at the thought. My heart throbs with fear of this, and the 
fever of the tomb burns within me—I am perishing. And yet I 
would fain live if Jacques lives—where are ye, pretty swallows ? 
Ah! [have complained too loudly and I have frightened you : return, 
and I will speak gently, so that ye may become attached to me ; return, 
birds beloved of Jacques, I have so much need to speak of him !” 


So every day mourned the orphan, and in spite of her efforts 
to resist it for the sake of her old uncle, who loved her well, her 
despondency undermined her health, and her life ebbed fast ; till 
at last, one day, the solemn words were heard from the priest at the 
altar, “Death is hovering over a young sufferer; good souls, pray 
for the —s Martha.” But she was not to die. A few words 


whispered to her by her uncle unexpectedly revive her, and she is 
saved. Restored to health she seems actuated by a new passion, 
by another love, by the love—who would believe it >—of money. 
Money, the amassing of money, now alone seems to excite her, 
and she makes money fast. 

A year passes in happiness and toil; and if at times her arm 
falls, and her eyes grows dim, at the news of a battle, her courage 
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quickly returns if the report does not mention a regiment she 
well knows. The secret of her recovery and her renewed strength, 
is the discovery she has made from her uncle’s saving whisper, 
that it is possible to buy Jacques’ discharge, and it is to this 
point that all her energies are now directed. She has already 
saved a great portion of the necessary sum, when her old relative 
dies; upon which event, unable to wait any longer, she resolves 
to sell all the little property she had inherited from him—not 
without a struggle, for the good uncle had been much attached to 
his humble house and modest vineyard, and Martha loved what 
he had loved, and reverenced his memory too much to part lightly 
with any object of his affection. But the priest of the village 
approves of her design; all is soon disposed of, “ except a little 
gilt cross and the rose-coloured dress with blue flowers on it, in 
which Jacques used to like to see her.” 

. She now possesses the requisite amount in money; with a 
light foot, that scarcely touches the earth, she hastens to carry it 
to the priest, and, arrived at his “ silent tranquil house,” she 
thus addresses the venerable white-haired man :—“ I bring you, 
Monsieur le Curé, all I have, Now you can write—buy his 
liberty—do not say who it is that saves him—oh! he will rea- 
dily guess—do not name me yet. And as for me, have no fear; 
I have strength to work, and I shall easily earn my bread; but in 
mercy, Monsieur le Curé, restore to me my Jacques !” 

In the third canto we find the worthy priest making every 
endeavour to ascertain where Jacques was to be met with—no 
easy matter, “ when our soldiers, in a foreign land, only stopped 
for breath to run on further still.’ Jacques, besides, was a 
foundling, and no one but Martha cared for the poor abandoned 
son. Meanwhile, the loving girl, happy in her hope, “ her future 
gilt with honey, and her thoughts weaving dreams of cloudless 
days,” gains her living by her thimble and her wheel. Her con- 
duct, however, has been noised about, and the whole country round 
is full of admiration of her: each night it was a succession of 
rustic serenades in her honour, and perpetual garlands suspended 
round her door; by day it was a continued offering of choice 
—— which the other girls, and Annette among the foremost, 

rought her in token of their sympathy and friendship. 

At last, one day the priest hastens to Martha, radiant with joy, 
“trembling as much with happiness as with age,” and holding 
in his hand a letter. 


“ Jacques has been found—he was at Paris—it is done—he is free 
—he will arrive on Sunday. He has guessed nothing, he thinks it is 
his parents who have at last acknowledged him. But, oh! let him 
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come! When he knows all he owes you—all you have suffered for 
him, he will love you better than anything on earth, better than 
everything except God! My daughter, the day of your reward 
approaches—prepare your heart for it. I will have you beside me 
when he comes, that I may make him feel before all the country what 
is his happiness to be loved by an angel like you.” 


The Sunday comes. The news has spread, a great crowd is 
assembled to see Jacques arrive, and to share his and Martha’s 
joy. Noon strikes; the old priest appears leading the blue- 
eyed, pure-browed orphan; she is timid and silent, but she is 
very happy. The people close round them, and then all leave 
the village and station themselves at the opening of the highway. 
Nothing is visible, nothing but the shadows lying across the long 
stretch of road. Suddenly a black speck appears—moves—there 
are two—it is two men—two soldiers—the tallest, that is he. 
Both come on—who can the other be? he has the appearance df 
@ woman—it is a woman—a stranger, young, handsome, dressed 
as a cantiniére. A woman with Jacques! What can it mean? 
Martha’s eyes are fixed on them with a deathlike sadness, and so 
are those of the priest, and so are those of all the crowd—all 
tremble—all are dumb. The two companions approach; they 
arrive, the man troubled, ashamed, hesitating. Then the good 
priest, containing himself no longer, demands in his full strong 
voice, “ Jacques, who is that woman?” And the soldier, sinking his 
head like a criminal replies, “ It is my wife, sir—I am married!” 
A shriek is heard, the priest, terrified at the expression of the 
cry, turns to Martha: “ My daughter,” he says, “ here in this 
world below we are born to suffer.” But Martha does not seem 
to suffer, she is on the contrary cheerful! She looks kindly on 
Jacques and laughs—laughs as if she were mad—alas! mad she 
is, at the words of her faithless lover, reason had fled for ever. 

Jacques, when he knew all, left the country, and returning full 
of remorse to the army, threw himself, it is said, one day before 
a cannon as it was discharged, and so ended his life by suicide. 
But the poor idiot girl long survived. She escaped from her 
native village and reached Agen, where for more than thirty years 
she lived on charity, liked by all, but her sad story known to no 
one. Only, the children, who, like all children, he little pity 
and much mockery, used to call to her, “ Martha! there is a 
soldier |” and Martha, who feared soldiers, would flee away. 
** Now you know,” says Jasmin in his concluding lines, “ why 
she trembled at these words. And I, who, with the other 
children, so often frightened her by them, now that her touching 
life has been told me, would gladly, if I could, cover the hem 
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of her tattered garment with kisses !—would fain ask pardon of 
her on my knees !—I find nothing but a tomb—I cover it with 
flowers.” 

Such is the tribute the poet has paid to the devotion of poor 
Martha. Hers is a sad and a too true tale. She died in 
1834, at Agen, in extreme poverty, and with no one to close 
her eyes. Little did she ever imagine that one day her sorrows 
were to be so touchingly told, and that tears would be shed 
for her memory far from her humble grave, and by those who 
had never known her. 

Our space compels us, notwithstanding their merit, to leave 
almost unnoticed the numerous smaller productions of Jasmin. 
The “Third of May,” the “Ode to the remains of the Polish 
Nation,” and the poem on Marshal Lannes, may be mentioned 


as exhibiting uncommon vigour and boldness; the “ Journey 
to Marmande” for its pleasantry and humour; the “ Address 
to the Tonneins Musicians” for the excellent spirit and good 
feeling it breathes. “Oh!” exclaims the poet in the last, “let 
charity fall secretly and noiselessly, for it ts as bitter to receive as 
it is sweet to give.” 

There are many epistles full of grace and spirit to various 


Moussus and Madamos ; there are one or two pretty songs, a few 
impromptus, elegies, and epitaphs, and the usual amount of 
flattering dedications and complimentary stanzas, some of which 
are remarkably delicate and well-turned. In these last, by the 
way, our countrywomen come in for their share of incense, 
“ Miss Arabella Sheridan,” and a certain “ Jeune Miss voyageuse,” 
whose incognito is preserved, being honoured with special 
tributes. The following is an extract from a eulogy on Jacques 
Laffitte; in translating it we have endeavoured to preserve some- 
thing of the spirit of the original rhythm, 


“The great clear-flowing stream of the Adour, 
Between its banks of moss and flower, 
The image of thy life might be 
Did ever pure its waters glide— 
But, flowing to the troubled sea, 
It mingles with the yeasty tide ; 
Whilst thou, even far in the world’s wide ocean, 
Midst all its sand and foam and motion, 
Preservest in thy honour’s truth, 
The crystal clearness of thy youth !” 


_ The poem of “The Third of May,” which we have mentioned, 
is remarkable for the magnificent prosopopeia with which it 
opens; this is a favourite figure with Jasmin, and he wields it 
with great success, The grandeur of the following example is 
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not to be surpassed; it is the beginning of the short poem on the 
death of Foy, the orator and soldier. 


“ His limbs were feeble, painful was his breath— 
‘Strike him !’ cried Slavery to attentive Death— 
‘He is the only man resists my sway— 

Strike! and the future’s mine if thou hast him to-day 
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Two short extracts must close our quotations. The first is an 
illustration of what is very common in Jasmin’s poetry—the con- 
veying of a sarcasm, a lesson, or a truth, under a homely, or even 
comic form of expression. Describing the pleasure to be derived 
from the simplest sources, he says that to him— 

“In everything enjoyment’s hid. 
If to a wedding I am bid, 
And I’ve enough of money stored— 
I hire a carriage—off I fly, 
And then I think that ne’er a lord 
Was followed by more dust than I.” 


The following are two lines which Nodier justly admires and 
criticises ; they are from a description of a winter morning. 


“ Quand l’Auréro fourrado en raoubo de sati, 
Desfarrouillo, sans brut, las portos del mati.” 
“When Aurora, in robe of satin clad, unbars, without noise, 
the gates of morn.” The highest praise we can give this fine 
couplet is to say that they recall to us Shakspeare’s 


* But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 


Such is Jasmin. Lively in imagination, warm in tempera- 
ment, ardent, humorous, playful, easily made happy, easily 
softened, enthusiastically fond of his province, of its heroes, of its 
scenery, of its language, of its manners, he is every inch a Gascon, 
except that he has none of that consequential self-importance, 
or of the love of boasting and exaggeration, which, falsely or not, 
is said to characterize his countrymen. Born of the people, and 
following a humble trade, he is proud of both circumstances ; his 

oems are full of allusions to his calling, and without ever utter- 
ing a word of disparagement against other classes, he everywhere 
sings the praises of his own. He stands by his order; itis from 
it he draws his poetry, it is there he finds his romance. And 
this is his great charm, as it is his chief distinction. He invests 
virtue, however lowly, with the dignity that belongs to it—he 
rewards merit, however obscure, with its due honour. Whatever 
is true, or beautiful, or good, finds from him an immediate sym- 
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pathy: the true is never rejected by him because it is common- 
plac., nor the beautiful because it is everyday, nor the good 
because it is not also great. He calls nothing unclean but vice 
and crime. He sees meanness in nothing but in the sham, the 
affectation, and the spangles of mere outward show. 

But while it is in exalting lowly excellence that Jasmin takes 
especial delight, he is not blind, as some are, to excellence in 
high places. All he seeks is the sterling and the real. He 
recognizes the sparkle of the diamond as well as that of the 
dewdrop. But he will not look upon paste. 

He is thus pre-eminently a poet of nature; not, be it under- 
stood, of inanimate nature only, but of nature, also, as it exists 
in our thoughts, and words, and acts—of nature as it is to 
be found living and moving in humanity. But we cannot paint 
him so well as he paints himself. We well remember how, in 
his little shop at Agen, he described to us what he believed to 
be the characteristic of his poetry; and we find in a letter from 
him to M. Léonce de Lavergne the substance of what he then 
said to us :— , 


“T believe,” he says, “ that I have portrayed a part of the noble 
sentiments which men and women may experience here below. I 
believe that I have emancipated myself more than any one has ever 
done from every school ; and that I have placed myself in more direct ° 
communication with nature. I have let fall my poetry from my heart. 
Ihave taken my pictures from around me in the most humble condi- 
tions of men, and I have done for my native language all that I could.” 


We have seen no new work of Jasmin during the last three 
years. He is still comparatively young; we are sure he is not 
idle; we expect, therefore, even still greater things from the 
modern troubadour. 

We had intended, in reviewing the writings of the hairdresser- 
oet, shortly to have noticed those of others in similar, and even 
umbler ranks of life among his countrymen—such as Moreau, 

the type-founder; Roly, the carpenter; Festeau, the watch- 
maker; Eliza Fleury, the embroideress; Lapointe, the shoe- 
maker; Ponty, the mason; Reboul, the baker; and several 
others. Their productions possess no inconsiderable degree of 
interest, more especially when they are considered in connexion 
with the present state of things in France; but space fails us, 
and if we pursue the subject it must be at another opportunity. 
As it is, we may say that all of them fall far short of Jasmin. 
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Arr. III.—A Word or two on Port Wine. By J. J. Forrester. 
London: Whittaker and Co. 


V HEN a man, with a stomach of average strength and calibre, 
has the misfortune to swallow even a moderate dose of port 
wine, or of that which is now-a-days so called, he is very soon 
warned by the result that he must have taken a poisonous mix- 
ture ; and, after a repetition of the experiment a few times, he 
naturally asks himself whether this can be the same wine which 
was the favourite beverage of so many eminent men of the last 
generation—whether this is the wine of which Pitt and Dundas, 
and Fox and Sheridan, drank so freely—upon which Lords 
Eldon and Stowell flourished to such a healthy and vigorous 
old age, and of which Sir William Grant, one of the healthiest 
as well as clearest-headed of men, and who lived to an extreme 
age, drank two bottles daily at his ten o’clock dinner, after the 
evening sittings at the Rolls. We ourselves have often asked 
this question, and, at one time, we saw no clue to its solution, 
except in the hypothesis that the men we have mentioned were 
of a different bodily constitution from ourselves. Then, recol- 
lecting the circumstances of the breaking up of Pitt’s constitu- 
tion, the symptoms of horribly-disordered digestive organs, we 
concluded that his organization, being different from the others, 
could not stand the port-wine regimen on which Dundas’s more 
robust nature throve, and that, had he taken to claret, he would 
have lived at least ten years longer. This notion was somewhat 
aided by our personal knowledge of some individuals who, when 
young, had lived on familiar terms with some of the above- 
named worthies, and who, though “most potent in potting,” 
and, indeed, almost as much inclined as Porson “ pergrecari,” 
by no means confined their libations to port, but, on the con- 
trary, appeared rather to prefer French wines, of which they 
were immense drinkers, considering three bottles per man a 
very moderate allowance. It is certain, too, that the large 
drinking of the times farther back was claret; of the times, for 
instance, when John Foster, of Culloden, wrote to Sir Andrew 
Mitchell—* God Almighty bless the King of Prussia and you. 
We pray for you, and drink for you both every day ;” and when 
the custom of Culloden House (and also very probably at the 
same period “such was the custom of Branksome Hall”) was. . 
to prize off the top of each successive cask of claret, and plaegy 
it in the corner of the hall to be emptied by pailfulls. Taking 
all these things into account, we came to the conclusion that, if 
we intended much longer to enjoy mens sana in corpore sano, 
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we must, as much as possible, abjure, not this potation, but 
everything bearing the name, or, indeed, any of the appearances 
of that most execrable compound, which has for some years past 
been sold in this country under the name of port wine; 

While in this state of mind on the subject, we observed that 
a friend with whom we occasionally dined had some port wine 
which was free from that quality of detestable sugar-of-lead sort 
of sweetness, which is one of the most prominent characteristics 
of the drug at present in this country called port wine, and 
which pre-eminently distinguishes the specimens of that black 
liquid with which the tables of the halls of some of the Inns of 
Court are favoured, in spite of the repeated remonstrances of 
several of those doomed to drink it, the butler, in whose depart- 
ment it lies, assuring the remonstrants that it is the very best 
port wine that can be procured, and that many of the gentlemen 
like it exceedingly—which assertions we leave as we find them, 
to be taken at what they are worth. On asking our friend where 
such port as his could be obtained, he said he did not know if it 
could be procured at all; that the wine in question was a present 
from a member of a firm of Oporto wine merchants, which firm, 
however, only sold their wine to “the trade.” Our faith in the 
excellence of the trade’s mode of dealing with the wine not being 
strong, we had again abandoned all hope of good port, when our 
friend put into our hands a pamphlet, entitled ‘A Word or Two 
on Port Wine,’* written by one of the partners of the firm from 
which the pure port wine we had tasted at his table had ema- 
nated. We have thus, in a few words, told the reader our reason 
for putting faith in the authenticity and truth of this pamphlet, 
and we think we shail be performing a public duty in now 
placing before him some of the very valuable information which 
it contains. 

The author of the pamphlet in question, Mr. Joseph James 
Forrester, a partner in, the extensive firm of Offleys, Webber, 
Forrester, and Cramp, Oporto merchants, thus explains his 
object in the publication of his pamphlet :— 


_“The qualities of port wine most prized have been different at 
different periods. Sometimes dryness and astringency, sometimes 


* “ 4 Word or Two on Port Wine: addressed to the British Public gene- 
rally, but particularly to Private Gentlemen; showing how and why it is 
adulterated, and affording some means of detecting its adulterations. By 
Joseph James Forrester, author of ‘Map of the Wine Districts of the Alto- 
Douro}? * Survey of the River Douro, from the Spanish Frontier to the 
Atlantic,’ &. &e. Together with ‘ Strictures’ on a ‘ Word of Truth on Port 
Wine’ (intended to be a reply to the pamphlet so called). By T. Whittaker 
the Younger. Sixth Thousand, London, 1848,” 
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fruitiness and smoothness ; at one time, great delicacy, and at another, 
fulness, have been sought for. Each of these qualities is consistent 
with purity ; but naturally, according to the kind of grape, the soil, 
height, and aspect of the vineyard where it is grown, will the wine 
have one or more of these qualities, in a greater or less degree, as the 
season is good or bad. 

“One would imagine, that from among these varieties, the most 
fastidious might select a pure wine to suit his palate, and so no doubt 
he would if he were fairly treated; but unfortunately, for a con- 
siderable time past, the practice of the wine merchants has been to 
disregard all the circumstances just mentioned, and to try to produce 
in all seasons, wet or dry, cold or hot, from grapes in every variety of 
situation, and of all qualities, wines of one and the same kind only; 
viz., what is called by some, ‘full, high coloured, and fruity,’ but by 
others, more properly, ‘ black, strong, and sweet.’ 

“ The taste which has gradually led to this state of things probably 
was good, and occasioned by an extraordinarily fine vintage, such as 
that of 1820, when all the wines were naturally unusually full, sweet, 
and high flavoured. The merchants, finding these wines much sought 
for, insisted upon having the like at all times; and as such wine 
could seldom be obtained pure, seasons so fine being extremely rare, 
recourse was had to adulteration (that, after all, is the right phrase) 
to produce something like it (for what the purchaser demands, good 
or bad, somebody will always try to furnish); and the struggle among 
many (the larger number, it is to be feared, if not the most consider- 
able persons) of the exporters, was to send wine, each fuller, sweeter, 
and higher coloured than that of his neighbour ! 

“In this practice they were encouraged by petty innkeepers, retail 
dealers, and others, who found it answered their purposes admirably. 
A portion of such wine mixed with Benecarlo, or other harsh inferior 
red wine, enabled the whole to be passed off as port! In negus, 
it is plain the use of it would cause a saving of all the ingredients 
except water; and to palates hardened by the use of strong or coarse 
liquors, it would probably be more acceptable than wine of the 
highest flavour. 

“Persons of these kinds, therefore, continued to call for black, 
strong, and sweet, until, at length, the attempt (perhaps excusable at 
first) to imitate a really fine wine has degenerated into such a system, 
that, of the ‘ port’ sent to England, a very large portion hardly de- 
serves to be called wine at all, and still less port wine.”—p. 10. 


Mr. Forrester then gives the following description of the 
process of manufacturing the black draught, which has for some 
years past received in England the name of port wine. 


“To produce black, strong, and sweet wine, the following are the 
expedients resorted to :— 

“The grapes being flung into the open stone vat indiscriminately, 
on the stalks, sound and unsound, are trodden by men till they aré 
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completely mashed, and there left to ferment. When the wine is 
about half fermented, it is transferred from the vat to tonels, and 
brandy (several degrees above proof) is thrown in, in the proportion 
of twelve to twenty-four gallons to the pipe of must, by which the 
fermentation is greatly checked. 

“ About two months afterwards, this mixture is coloured thus: a 
quantity of dried elderberries is put into coarse bags ; these are 
placed in vats, and a part of the wine to be coloured being thrown 
over them, they are trodden by men, till the whole of the colouring 
matter is expressed, when the husks are thrown away. The dye thus 
formed is applied according to the fancy of the owner ; from twenty- 
eight to fifty-six pounds of the dried elderberry being used to the 
pipe of wine! Another addition of brandy, of from four to six gal- 
lons per pipe, is now made to the mixture, which is then allowed to 
rest for about two months. 

“ At the end of this time, it is, if sold (which it is tolerably sure 
to be, after such judicious treatment), transferred to Oporto, where it 
is racked two or three times, and receives, probably, two gallons more 
of brandy per pipe; and it is then considered fit to be shipped to 
England, it being about nine months old; and at the time of ship- 
ment, one gallon more of brandy is usually added to each pipe. The 
wine thus having received at least twenty-six gallons of brandy per 
pipe, is considered by the merchant sufficiently strong—an opinion 
which the writer, at least, is not prepared to dispute. 

“ This is one way. Another way is this:—The finer sorts of grapes 
are selected of several kinds, those which are decayed or unripe being 
removed. ‘They are then trodden, as in the preceding case, but the 
fermentation is allowed to proceed three-fourths of the full time 
proper for it. The wine is then transferred to the tonels, where it 
receives from six to ten gallons of brandy, of the same strength as 
that before mentioned, per pipe. 

“ About two months afterwards it is drawn off into other tonels, 
and each pipe receives about six additional gallons of brandy, and 
from six to eighteen gallons of jeropiga.* 

“The wine is then sent to Oporto, where the future treatment pro- 
ceeds as in the first case, except that it receives there, on the whole, 
five, instead of two, gallons more of brandy. 

“ Of the port shipped for the English market as ‘ vintage wine,’ 
that is from nine months to two years old, at least two-thirds is made 
in one or other of the ways just mentioned. 

“Tt may be well here to observe, that the practice of sending these 
hew wines is anything but advantageous to the consumer. Port wines 
of this age are too astringent to be offered to him pure ; but by the 
uses of sweetening and other ingredients, they are rendered softer to 





*“ The most approved receipt of making jeropiga is this:—To fifty-six 
pounds of dried elderberry, and sixty pounds of coarse brown sugar, or treacle, 
add seventy-eight gallons of unfermented grape juice, and thirty-nine gallons 
of the strongest brandy. Mix all thoroughly together.” 
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the palate, and acquire a false appearance of maturity; and thus the 
inexperienced are deceived. 

“ Of the remaining third of the wine which goes to England, only 
a very small portion is without a considerable admixture of jeropiga. 
Some is made from an indiscriminate mixture of grapes, and some 
from grapes carefully selected and culled ; but each kind has the ad- 
vantage of being fully fermented, and also that of remaining without 
jeropiga till that fermentation has ceased. 

“ This is the best kind of the adulterated wines ; but still it has not 
received less than twenty-five gallons of strong brandy.”—p. 14. 


By the statute 56 Geo. III., c. 58., the use of any colouring for 
porter other than unground brown malt is prohibited under 
heavy penalties; and we believe the results, as regards the con- 
dition in which the beer comes out of the hands of the great 
brewers, has been most satisfactory; though the porter is after- 
wards adulterated by the public-house-keepers in a manner and 
to an extent for which we trust the legislature will soon provide 
a punishment and remedy. For we quite concur in the opinion 
of an old writer, quoted in the pamphlet before us, who says:— 
“T cordially commend that the sophisticator of wine may suffer 
punishment above an ordinary thief.” 

“The colouring matter of the grapes,” says Mr. Forrester, 
“produced by a complete fermentation on the husk, varies in 
intensity according to the character of the grape, but imparts no 
smell to the wine. This colour varies from a pale rose to a 
bright purple (never deeper, except where souzao is used), is 
perfectly transparent, and mellows with age; the rose becomes 
tawny, and the purple ruby,—both of which colours are durable.” 


“ The deepest of the artificial colouring matters, or dyes, at present 
used, is elderberry. It is employed indiscriminately with amy and 
every quality of grape, and imparts a disagreeable medicine-like smell 
wherever it is used. It gives, at first, a dull very dark purple hue, 
like dirty ink, to the wine ; and, in course of time, changes to a brick 
colour, or falls altogether, until the wine assumes its original imperfect 
tint. 

“Tt is long since the making and exporting of pure and properly 
fermented port has been attended to, except in very small quantities ; 
but some considerable efforts to break through the inveterate and 
pernicious system of the makers and shippers of port have been made 
lately, as the papers which are given in the appendix [G.] show. It 
is to be hoped that they will be successful, and that the English 
consumer will afford them the necessary encouragement, by giving the 
new Wine Company—or rather the Portuguese Government—4 
practical proof, that although it may be convenient for that country 
to sell its brandy in amy way, it is not in port wine that the spirit 
ought to be sent, at the rate of twenty to twenty-five gallons in every 
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pipe; and that elderberries and treacle can be had in England, without 
paying five shillings and ninepence per gallon for the liquor with 
which they are compounded, otherwise the best designs of the makers 
and shippers of the wines may be frustrated; and the consumer of red 
wine, with whom the acid or acidulous wines disagree, which pass for 
claret (but bear about the same relation to the genuine produce of 
the Bordelais [Appendix y which the adulterated stuff above 
described does to that of the Douro), and who resorts to port either 
for its enlivening or its tonic and digestive qualities, which, when 
genuine, it possesses in an eminent degree, may continue to have put 
off on him an unwholesome compound. 

“The paper [Appendix I.] states, fairly enough, the principles 
upon which the decision of the tasters is supposed to proceed; it 
shows, also, how small is the quantity of first-rate wine which it is 
estimated is grown in the Douro; and further, that such first-rate 
wine is seldom used pure, but is mixed with the inferior wines. The 
English consumer can, if he thinks proper, speedily put an end to 
this bad system ; and if he will use the information, and the means 
of knowing good and unadulterated wine from its opposite, which are 
herein afforded him, he may be assured that he will not long have to 
complain of the ‘ strong and heady wines of Portugal.’ [Appendix 
K.]” 


Another extract from the ‘Strictures’ will help to convey a 
little further insight into a subject very suitable for after-dinner 
discussion, and of some moment to all lovers of “the festive 
board ;” especially in these times of epidemic, when questions 
of diet or beverage cannot be neglected with impunity. 


“We do not wish to ‘ horrify’ any one; but those who take a pint of 
such port as we have reprobated, may be assured that they take nearly 
as much alcohol as is contained in the same quantity of cherry brandy. 
Let us examine the matter a little. A pipe of wine contains 21 
almudes. We have shown before that the average quantity of brandy 
in a pipe of the port wine brought to this country is 4 almudes: the 
pipe, therefore, contains 17 almudes of what is called wine, and 4 
almudes of adventitious brandy. We have also seen that 8 pipes of 
the commonest and weakest wine will yield 1 pipe of brandy: there- 
fore, 17 almudes of fully fermented wine will yield 23 almudes of 
brandy. But supposing that the fermentation of the 17 almudes 
having been checked, they are equal in strength to 13 almudes of 
wine properly so called, then they will yield, if distilled, 13 almudes 
of brandy. But this brandy is of the strength of 10 degrees of Tessa, 
or 26 per cent. above proof; whereas the spirit used in making cherry 
brandy is about 17 per cent. below proof, or more than 43 per cent. 
below the strength of the brandy in the pipe: therefore, the 53 
almudes of brandy which the pipe contains of 10 degrees of Tessa, 
are equal to 7 !5/;, almudes of the spirit used in making cherry brandy, 
consequently the pipe contains more than one-third of spirit, 17 per 
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cent. below proof! Any gentleman may ascertain from his house- 
keeper the proportion of brandy used in making cherry brandy. 

“But although there may be so much alcohol in the wine, we 
would by no means be understood to mean that the spirit native to 
the wine is as intoxicating or injurious as the same quantity in cherry 
brandy. All experience shows that it is not so. What we reprobate 
is the mixture of imperfectly fermented wine and adventitious spirit. 
And this brings us to notice the astonishing effrontery and contempt 
for the: sense of the consumer, which the ‘ Gentleman and British 
Merchant’ again shows at page 28, where he says, that whether the 
richness of wine depend on the peculiar nature of the grape from 
which it is made, or upon the mixture of brandy with the wine, 
‘ matters not!’—why, upon this depends whether the liquor is a rich 
wine or a brandied syrup—a stomachic or a dram. Medical men 
well know that, though brandy is an educt of wine, yet in wine 
the native spirit exists in such combination that, whilst the pure 
wine may be taken with advantage to the health, the spirit which 
it contains, if extracted from it, would, whether drank raw or mixed 
with water, prove highly injurious; and they well know also, that 
those who drink much of the heavy-brandied stuff, which too often 
passes for port, suffer from precisely the same diseases as the habitual 
dram-drinker—that is, dyspepsia and affections of the liver. Such 
partially-fermented grape-juice and brandy ought not to be called 
wine, it might more properly be called ratafia of grapes; and who 
would choose to drink a pint of ratafia of any kind? It should be 
observed, too, that a ratafia of grapes must be less wholesome than 
other ratafias, inasmuch as the grape contains in itself a quantity of 
yeast or ferment, which other fruits do not; and this ferment, in the 
mixture of which we are speaking, remains unconverted. But it is 
manifest that the less the grape is pressed, and the less the must is 
fermented, and the more brandy is added, the lighter will the colour of 
the wine be; and then recourse must be had to that pleasant mixture, 
jeropiga, before described” —p. 68. 


Again, as to the word “ jeropiga.” 


“ First, Vieira says, 
‘ Jeropiga—see Gera.’ 
We turn to ‘ Gera’ as directed, and find 
‘ Gera,’ s. f., a composition made chiefly of aloes.” 


Next, we consult Constancio, where we find, 


“ Jeropiga, s. f. (de zarope), 
Ajuda, clyster, 
Bebida medicinal.” 

“ The last term signifies a medicinal draught; the two other terms 
have one and the same meaning, and require no translation. Nice 
things to drink all these, are they not? How thankful we ought to 
be to the Portuguese Government for allowing the liquor named after 
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them to be exported at a nominal duty, when upon wine the export 
duty is little short of £4 sterling the pipe.”—P. 72. 

We need no longer be in any doubt as to the cause of a pint 
of “ Port” producing dyspepsia and headach, when we know 
that the black draught so called is a compound of elder-berries, 
treacle, and bad brandy. Well may we say, with Mr. Forrester, 
“that elder-berries and treacle can be had in England, without 
paying five shillings and sixpence per gallon for the liquor with 
which they are compounded.” 


Art. IV.—1. Debate in the House of Commons on the State of the 
Nation, 2nd and 6th July, 1849. 

2. Fourteenth Report of the Inspectors appointed, under the pro- 
visions of the Act 5 and 6 William ‘IV. c. 38, to visit the 
different Prisons of Great Britain. 1849. 


8. General Board of Health—Report on Quarantine—presented 


to both Houses of Parliament, by command of her Majesty. 
1849, 


4, Report of the Poor-law Commissioners for the year ending 
Lady-day, 1848. 


5. Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, with Ap- 
pendices. 1847-48. Intwo volumes. 1848, 


HE state of the nation, upon which we purpose to submit a 
few considerations, is a familiar subject, and not, perhaps, 
avery inviting one at the present moment. But patience, reader ! 
Be assured that we have no intention to overwhelm you with a 
heap of unsifted rubbish, nor to blind you by pretending to 
sift it before your face. It is not our purpose to pour forth 
a muddy stream of eloquence, covering all questions, social and 
political, one after the other, so effectually with slime, as to 
make them offensive and unbearable to those who cannot take 
upon themselves the duties of a scavenger, in conjunction with 
those of the legislator and moralist. Neither do we intend to 
deal largely in statistics. What arguments we adduce, will be 
based on facts accessible to everybody. What deductions we 
make, will be drawn from truths, obvious to, and admitted by 
everybody. The matters with which we have to deal are things 
slighted rather than unknown. We shall have no occasion, 
therefore, to aim at being profound or original; but our anxiety 
Vou. LIL—No. I. G 
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is great, that whoever will vouchsafe to devote half an hour to 
what we are about to indite, shall find himself addressed in terms 
so plain and familiar, that misapprehension of our scope and 
purpose will be impossible. In the present state of society there 
are many matters of the most vital importance with which 
thoughtful men are familiar, which even thoughtless men receive 
as truths when placed before them, but which are at the same 
time so generally ignored, as to form no part of public opinion, 
and so totally disregarded in conduct as to leave mankind much 
as if no such knowledge existed. We shall attempt little more 
than to invite and fix attention to these matters, as they are found 
to bear upon the “ State of the Nation.” There is much among 
us that is not inappropriately called “the common sense of 
life ;”” there is much, besides, which is not, but which ought to 
be included in this “common sense of life.” To this, in con- 
nexion with the “ State of the Nation,” past, present, and future, 
we shall mostly confine ourselves. Statistics might illustrate and 
corroborate—they might also. distract and confuse. Facts noto- 
rious to all, and truths disputable by nobody, will be our main 
strength and support, and the authority to which we shall 
principally eek 

The mere demand of an inquiry into the state of the nation 
seems to imply, that there is something unsatisfactory in that 
state. We are ready to admit that there is much with which we 
are far from satisfied. Not that we would lend ourselves to 
such a deception, or countenance such an illusion, as that the 
present state of the nation is so unsatisfactory that it will not 
stand a comparison with what it has been at any former period 
of our history. The inhabitants of this country are in the enjoy- 
ment of a larger amount of well-being than was ever enjoyed by 
their ancestors. They are better fed, clothed and housed; better 
warmed and lighted; their towns are better cleaned and drained; 
they travel better by land and water; they are more sober, 
enlightened and humane, and they are better governed. What- 
ever dissatisfaction, then, we may feel, in common with others, 
at much that prevails among us, nothing can be more remote 
from our thoughts than any effort to revert to a former state 
of bo oatia granting success to be possible if the effort were to be 
made. 

To be pleased with our present, as compared with any former 
state of society, is in no way inconsistent with most ardent aspira- 
tions for progressive improvement. We are anxious to examine 
into every thing that may be supposed to be amiss, and to 
consider all possible preventives and remedies, from whatever 
quarters warnings and suggestions may arrive, Let us heartily 
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welcome all statements of grievances, trace them, when esta- 
blished, to their causes, and as heartily join in the effort to 
remove those causes. Such are the feelings and disposition with 
which we now hold the pen. 

Among the grievances most vehemently complained of at the 
present time is that of “agricultural distress,” attributable, 
according to the complainants themselves, to the late free-trade 
measures. This social disorder, denominated “ agricultural dis- 
tress”? has some of the attributes of an intermittent fever, for 
which when our quack-doctors administered “ protection,” the cry 
of the unfortunate sufferers always was, unbenefited as they were 
by the drug on which they pinned their faith, “more protection.” 
Now that state physicians are aware that “protection” is a bane 
and not a cure, the cry is “some protection.” State physicians 
are no longer to be found so utterly regardless of character for 
science, as to lend themselves to administer aggravating com- 
pounds instead of prescribing curative regimen; but still they do 
not deny that agricultural distress exists. “ Protection” is dis- 
carded. Free-trade is substituted, at all events as far as agricul- 
tural produce is concerned. But the intermittent leaves us not. 
Is it irremediable? If so, let us cease to be querulous, and submit 
ourselves with becoming resignation to our inevitable destiny. 

Previous, however, to falling back upon resignation, we ought 
to submit all the antecedents and concomitants of this virulent 
and hitherto untractable distemper to a most searching investi- 
gation, and satisfy ourselves that the causes are not traceable 
among them. We propose to assist in this investigation, and 
with no feelings of despondency, because we believe that the 
causes are traceable. 

The first symptom that cannot fail to strike even an inattentive 
observer is, that each paroxysm of the complaint occurs during a 
period of comparatively low prices. Even in this early stage of 
the inquiry, a doubt seems to obtrude itself as to who are the 
parties that constitute the “agricultural interest” afflicted with 
distress during a season of low prices. This point was largely 
discussed during the late debate. The prevailing opinion among 
the leading authorities was, that the condition of the agricultural 
labourers is rather above than below the average during periods 
of low prices. Let this part of the question be deferred for the 
present, and let our first inquiry be confined to the state of the 
farming interest. 

Every business in which capital can be engaged is more or less 
subject to vicissitudes. Farming, certainly, is not beyond the 
reach of them. A farmer is a capitalist who, in addition to the 
capital employed on his farm, has come under engagements for 
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rent to his landlord. That is a fixed charge to which he is liable; 
and his annual outlay for repairs, wages, &c., admitting of but 
little reduction, is unavoidable. The annual produce, and the 
prices which it brings, are subject to great fluctuations. The 
correctness of this statement will scarcely be questioned. Let 
us endeavour to represent to ourselves a farmer’s position, in 
figures. Let us select the case of a farmer with a moderate 
capital, who might reasonably look forward to an average annual 
net income of £200. Crops and prices are uncertain. We must 
ascertain the actual results of his business for at least six years 
in succession. More than six would be desirable, but we must 
not be prolix. These results may not unfairly be assumed as 
follows :—first year, profit £250; second, £300; third, £450; 
fourth, £200; fifth, £100; sixth, a loss of £100; average, £200 
per annum profit. Does such a state of things necessitate the 
occurrence of agricultural distress ? 

A sagacious farmer, fully aware of his position, and pursuing 
the line of conduct adapted to that position, would proceed 
somewhat after this fashion. Having made an estimate of his 
probable average nett income, say £200, he would deduct, say 10 
per cent., to guard against risk of over estimate, leaving £180 
income at his disposal. If he should be a young man, still more 
if he should have assumed the sacred obligations of a parent, 
having in prospect the increased requirements of his own infir- 
mities and old age, and the adequate means for rearing his chil- 
dren, he would put aside, say £30, considering £150 per annum 
to be alone available for his current expenditure, without a 
sacrifice of future security to present enjoyment. It must be 
quite obvious that agricultural distress would be a rare occur- 
rence among a race of farmers possessed of the knowledge and 
imbued with the sentiments implied in this sketch. 

“Utopian! perfectly Utopian!” will be the exclamation, we fear, 
of too many agricultural readers, ‘To the Dukes of Buckingham 
and Richmond we shall be quite unintelligible. The guides and 
trainers of the agricultural mind have, as a rule, never thought 
of setting an example of such conduct, or of inculcating the 
necessity of providing against vicissitudes of markets by economy 
and prudence. The line of conduct hitherto pursued by many 
has been much as follows :—Reverting to the illustration already 
given, the first three years have been considered years of growing 
prosperity, and the certainty, or even the probability, of reaction 
has not been contemplated, The bad years follow, nevertheless, 
whether anticipated or not. No provision having been husbanded 
out of the good years, extravagant expenditure having been 
indulged in, or injudicious investments in farming operations— 
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founded upon an expectation of uninterrupted prosperity, having 
been made—distress and suffering are inevitable. 

There is the possibility of an aggravation of this suffering. 
The sanguine farmer, self-deluded, and confiding in the conti- 
nued flow of the tide of prosperity, may have borrowed addi- 
tional capital, in order to reap in future years a larger share of 
“agricultural prosperity.” With farmers so involved, “ agricul- 
tural distress” assumes its most frightful shape—bankruptcy 
and beggary. Among other consequences of this “ agricultural 
distress,” the rent is not forthcoming on quarter-day, time is 
begged, abatement is importuned for. It is not altogether incon- 
ceivable but that the landlord thus appealed to has not the 
ability to grant the solicited indulgence. His practice may have 
been to live up to or beyond his means, and his estate may be 
encumbered with mortgages and settlements. Sufferers are 
seldom given to self-accusation: they look about to fix the cause 
of their distress upon something extraneous to themselves; and 
the joint cry of landlord and farmer is not—more knowledge, 
more sagacity, more economy, to save them from the recurrence 
of similar calamity, but more protection if they have any, or 
some protection if they have none. 

It is not consolatory, we are aware, to those who are uncon- 
sciously suffering the consequences of their own ignorance and 
ill-conduct, to make known the fact to them; and, as far as they 
alone are concerned, it would be unfeeling to do so, were it not 
to be expected that some of them would profit by the knowledge 
thus communicated. Besides, every revolving year brings new 
farmers on the stage. To them the appeal may act as a pre- 
ventive. They may learn where alone they can reasonably look 
for security against “ agricultural distress.” 

What we have just ventured to commit to paper seems so very 
obvious, so absurdly simple, as to make us appear to border upon 
frivolity. We must, however, deprecate any severity of censure. 
We have, in our time, read much on “ agricultural distress.” We 
cannot at this moment call to mind when we have seen agricultural 
distress traced to the causes in which we believe it to originate, or 
its relief recommended to be sought where we direct. Some of 
our readers, whose research in this line is more extensive than 
our own, may know what we do not—where the agricultural 
reports, speeches in the House of Lords or Commons, or on the 
hustings, are to be found, in which agricultural distress has been 
traced to its proper source—ignorance, imprudence, and extrava- 
gance. They may tell us where, in these same quarters, to look 
for judicious instruction and advice how to avoid agricultural 
distress for the future; or, failing in these quarters, in what 
school, university, or reading-desk, we may hope to find it. 
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But the complaining farmers, if they have not met with en- 
lightenment, have never found any lack of sympathy among the 
nobility and gentry of their counties. Rents backward and 
begrudged, farms neglected and abandoned, have always made 
the agricultural members of both houses of parliament vociferous 
if not rational, troublesome if not instructive. They have, as is 
amply recorded in the history of the past, been able to make all 
interests succumb to their own, without profit to themselves. 
They had not the knowledge how to use their power, but they 
had the power. They never have seen that the only remedy for 
their own grievances and those of their clients, was to be found 
in more knowledge and more economy. They have sought for 
the remedy by fixing a heavy burden upon the community—the 
corn and provision laws; and by shifting as far as possible from 
their own class their share of the general taxation—witness their 
exemption from the duty on fire insurance, and on tiles and 
bricks. The times, however, are brightening at last. The corn- 
laws are gone, and these exemptions are going. The farmers of 
England are henceforward to be thrown on their own resources, 
moral and industrial, from which they will extract “ agricultural 
prosperity,” as surely as they have hitherto been visited by 
** agricultural distress,” while leaning upon the fallacious support 
of protection and exemption. 

We must not be unjust to our farming friends. We have traced 
the causes and indicated the preventives of “ agricultural dis- 
tress.” But agricultural distress, as pourtrayed by the farmer’s 
pseudo-friends, is a myth. Such language in the houses of 
parliament might be denounced as heretical ; but the truth may 
be spoken here. The homesteads, with all their appurtenances, 
and the well-cultivated fields of Great Britain, manifest the pre- 
serice among us of an industrious, thrifty, and sagacious race of 
farmers, doing their work in this world silently and efficiently. 
It is the minority, representing themselves to be the whole, 
doing their work with on efficiency and more noise, who raise 
the hue and cry of “agricultural distress.” Let them hence- 
forward do their work also efficiently and noiselessly, and be 
ashamed to bring discredit on their class; at all events, let them 
cease to calumniate their neighbours who have energy and dis- 
cretion enough to take care of themselves. 

From agriculture our attention must next be turned to com- 
merce and manufactures. Here, again, a similar intermittent 
disorder shows itself. The supply of all kinds of raw produce 
will fluctuate. Prices will rise and fall. Is commercial and 
manufacturing distress from time to time inevitable? 

To answer this question satisfactorily, we must have before 
our eyes a correct representation of what mercantile business 
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really is. For‘this purpose, let us adopt an illustration of the 
simplest form. Let us take the case of a wholesale dealer with a 
capital of £10,000, who realizes an average nett profit of £1,000 
per annum. Owing to a progressive rise of prices in the articles 
of his trade during three years, and a progressive fall during the 
succeeding three, his annual statement of profit and loss may be 
as follows :—first year, £1,500; second, £2,000; third, £2,500; 
fourth, £1,500—all profit; fifth, £500; and sixth, £1,000— 
both loss. If, with the same economy and sagacity which we 
supposed in the case of the farmer, his expenditure be kept 
within £750 per annum, the years of loss, as they occur, will 
bring no commercial distress. But if the personal establishment 
be adapted to an income of £2,000; and if during the glare of fal- 
lacious prosperity he should extend his commercial transactions 
by means of borrowed capital, preparing an aggravation of loss 
during the period of depression; what else can happen but ruin 
to himself, and loss and suffering to all connected with him? 
Let numbers be engaged in a like reckless course, and we have 
what is vulgarly termed a “commercial crisis,” in which, many 
comparatively thrifty traders may be involved. Ignorance, vanity, 
extravagance, and dishonesty, must bring suffering in their train, 
call that suffering by what name we will. 

Railway accounts, the published statements of insolvents and 
bankrupts, and the expositions of banks and insurance offices, 
laying bare a frightful extent of ignorance and vice, are sufficiently 
fresh in the public mind to render unnecessary the production of 
evidence here to establish that fact. When the effect of all this 
folly and fraud was first breaking upon the astounded public, 
it was attributed to anything but the causes to which we have 
adverted. We heard then only of “ the tightness of the money- 
market,” and of “the scandalous conduct of the Bank of England.” 
There had been no blindness or indiscretion among the Directors 
of banks, large East India houses, railway proprietors, great 
discount-brokers! Oh, no! Never will the writer of this paper 
forget the afternoon on which the stoppage of Sanderson and Co. 
was announced. He was leaving the city. He was accosted by 
a stock-broker, who told him the news, adding, “ that cursed Peel 
will be the ruin of us all.” ‘ Receive a word of comfort,” replied 
this writer, “we shall not all be ruined. Thank Sir Robert that 
the ruin is not greater than it is, since he has merely compelled 
the Bank Directors to do by law, what they ought to do by pru- 
dence, viz., to be prepared to do what so many cannot do, 2. é., 
to fulfil their engagements.” 

At that time, men looked up to as leading (more properly, 
misleading) merchants in the City, were running up to the Trea- 
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sury, with mouths much wider open than their understandings, 
to solicit relief from the consequences that they had brought 
down upon themselves. They had fired a train, and wished not 
to be blown up: They had swallowed prussic acid, and wished 
not to be poisoned. ‘They had flung themselves from an attic- 
window, and wished to fall unhurt upon their legs. Oh! that 
those who had successfully engaged in commercial pursuits, could 
have made but half the effort to put enduring sense into the 
heads, that they made to put fleeting money into the pockets, of 
their children ! 

We ought to know something of commercial men. We have 
been in the midst of many a commercial crisis; and, if we live, 
we regret to say, we fear we have not witnessed the last. Like 
antecedents are followed by like consequents. Mercantile men 
are many of them expert traders, ready cambists, shrewd, indus- 
trious, and enterprising—but, as a rule, they are grossly ignorant 
even of the elementary principles of economical science. To hear, 
for example, the opinions current upon the probable effect of a 
large influx of Californian gold, it would be unjustifiable to say, 
without evidence, that greater nonsense would be talked upon 
the subject at Timbuctoo. We confess to having amused our- 
selves, now and then, with putting questions to elucidate the state 
of opinion as to what would be the effect of such an influx. We 
were told on one occasion, that as money would be more plentiful, 
the funds would rise, the rate of interest would fall, and the 
Austrian government would be able to obtain a loan on easy terms. 

Better things, it may be said, are to be expected from the sons 
and successors of our present merchants. Sorry should we be to 
damp such cheering expectations. But we must confess to a 
weakness ;—we are incapable of forming expectations of which 
we cannot see the grounds. Our future merchants and manu- 
facturers are now receiving their education. We have been asked 
more than once to recommend a school where instruction in 
economical science could be obtained. We have been obliged to 
confess that we were acquainted with no such school. On one 
occasion we ventured to suggest to the conductor of a school of 
rather more than ordinary pretensions, that some such instruction 
might be introduced with advantage both to his school and his 
scholars. But the suggestion met with no favour. His school, 
he seemed to think, would not be made thereby a better pecuniary 
speculation, nor would a bishop or a lord more readily preside at 
the distribution of testimonials. 

Social disorders, in common with all other disorders, must be 
subjected to two kinds of examination. A knowledge of the 
specific appearances of each disorder is, no doubt, requisite ; but 
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that also of the general characteristics common to them all, is 
no less requisite, if a successful grappling with disease is to be 
looked for. Hitherto, professional men have allowed their atten- 
tion to be too much absorbed in the specific characteristics of 
particular diseases, and have too often overlooked the general 
characteristics of all disease. An improved practice is dawning 
upon us, the fruits of which are already being gathered in. All 
the highest authorities now admit, that to cleanliness, drainage, 
ventilation, and sufficiency of food, clothing, and shelter, we must 
look, if we would secure immunity from disease. Equally, if we 
raise ourselves above the specialties of each social disorder, we 
shall discover that in industry, skill, economy, and the scrupulous 
appreciation of obligations about to be contracted, safeguards 
against all social disorders are to be found ; which safeguards, if 
not at hand, all other efforts at cure or prevention will be futile. 

“Men must buy their experience.” We will not question the 
truth of this saying; but they may as well turn their experience 
to account, after paying the purchase-money. Modern industrial 
history is, among other things, the history of the development of 
power and credit through the medium of paper-money and joint- 
stock association. The limits of what these instruments of power 
can do, and the risks in their employment, have been ill under- 
stood by many who have been hardy enough to handle them, and 
who have found, to their cost, that instruments the most efficient 
for service may, in unskilful hands, be the cause of most extensive 
mischief. It has not been perceived, for example, that paper 
money and association do not make any present additions to 
capital,—they only aid in its application and distribution, so as 
to facilitate future additions to it. This grand oversight, in com- 
bination with those social cancers, extravagance and improvidence, 
have given the specific character to most of the commercial distress 
of modern times. The misconceptions of the true functions of 
paper-money and banking being more prominent in the earlier 
period of these times, and of the true functions of joint-stock 
association in the other. 

We could cite many remarkable instances of this miscon- 
ception of the true functions of joint-stock association that 
have come within our own personal observation, We will give 
only two. Some years ago we were applied to by a person, 
who stated that he wished to make an investment in the shares 
of a Marine Assurance Company. “ Any information that we 
can give is at your service,” was our reply; “ but let us take 
the liberty of begging you to correct your phraseology—pcople 
do not make investments in Marine Assurance Offices. They 
become sleeping partners in a very hazardous business, and are 
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liable to be awakened out of their sleep in not the most agrec- 
able of manners. Let them become so by all means, if, after 
inquiry into the extent of the risk, and of their means of 
meeting it, they consider that a prospect of profit commensurate 
with that risk presents itself.” We think we can still see the 
stare of astonishment with which our communication was 
reccived. After a pause, our visitor exclaimed, “ Well! I never 
was talked to in this way before.” In other words, he had 
never had his attention called to the engagements into which 
he was about to enter, while thinking only of making an invest- 
ment—inattention to which engagements has been the misery 
and ruin of thousands. 

A letter was shown to us, in the early part of last year, of 
which this is the substance :—* My dear friend, I am in an 
awful mess. Two years ago, having a’spare £1,000 at my dis- 
posal, I was induced to invest it in railway shares. Repeated 
applications for further calls have been made to me by the 
secretary, who now threatens legal proceedings. Will you be 
so kind as to call upon him, and explain my situation to him? 
There is no use in his suing. I have nothing to pay calls with; 
and I find, on inquiry, that I cannot dispose of my shares.” It 
never occurred to this infatuated individual that when he was, 
as he thought, investing £1,000, he was unconsciously assuming 
obligations to the amount of £20,000. 

Let such ignorance as this be widely diffused through society 
in combination with extravagance, and there will be no com- 
mercial difficulties unaccounted for to refer to Peel’s bill, neither 
can Peel’s bill, nor anybody’s bill, prevent such difficulties. 

Another protest must here be entered—a protest against that 
wild habit of exaggeration which represents the state of the 
commercial and manufacturing part of the nation, as one of 
decay or dissolution. We are not blind to what is wrong among 
that part of the nation, neither have we evinced any unwilling- 
ness to probe disorders, investigate their causes, or apply reme- 
dies. But it must never be forgotten, that the persons who 
mismanage their mercantile and manufacturing business, are the 
persons who make the noise in the world, who figure in the 
Gazette, and in the Bankrupt and Insolvent Courts. Fortu- 
nately, notorious as they make themselves, they are but a 
minority. The majority are a prudent, industrious, honest, 
and enterprizing race, making up by their steady good conduct 
for any deficiencies of intelligence which they have cause to 
regret. They are the owners of our merchandize, factories, 
warehouses, and commercial establishments. Survey these! 
Admire these! They are the outward and visible sigus of the 
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sterling qualities among the men who have produced and pre- 
served them, and will continue to turn them to account. 

The preceding observations on the agricultural, commercial, 
and manufacturing interests are applicable in all essential 
points to the shipping interest ; but it would be inexcusable to 
pass over this interest, of whose wrongs and sufferings we hear 
so frequently. These deserve a special notice, however short. 
We find the shipping interest afflicted with the same inter- 
mittent. The capital embarked in that department is larger 
than it ever was. Our mercantile marine, at the present time, 
surpasses in magnitude, construction, and equipment, any mer- 
cantile marine heretofore existing, in this country or elsewhere. 
In spite of all loose statements and groundless complaints, how 
can we doubt that the capital embarked earns for its owners 
a remunerative profit? But in this department of industry, as 
in those already considered, this profit is not uniform, nor un- 
chequered with occasional loss. The profit of the shipowner is 
the surplus freight which remains to him at the end of each 
voyage, after reinstating all deterioration in his ship, and 
what he has expended during the voyage; his freight, again, is 
governed by supply and demand, which fluctuate with harvests, 
discoveries of new and the exhaustion of old fields of enterprize, 
and rapid developments of skill and science. The aim of the 
prudent shipowner should be, to ascertain for himself, as nearly 
as possible, what he may reasonably calculate upon, in the shape 
of regular income, out of his profit and loss account. Habitual 
inattention to this rule of prudence generates that condition of 
social atmosphere which predisposes to attacks of ‘the inter- 
mittent, for which neither protection nor navigation laws will 
prove a tonic. 

The insidious approaches of the intermittent may be so hidden, 
and the conduct of the feverish patient while in the hot fit may 
be so wild, that recovery out of the plunge into the cold fit 
becomes hopeless. If greediness be added to extravagance, if 
the largefreights earned in prosperous years stimulated the build- 
ing of ships by means of borrowed capital, we may then sce in 
their most aggravated forms, the fall of freights, the depreciated 
value of ships, the ruin of those who have borrowed, the losses of 
those who have lent, the want of employment in dock-yards, and 
the destitution of shipwrights and sailors. 

The safeguards against the recurrence of such intermittents 
are sagacity and economy. ‘The social pharmacopeeia furnishes 
no other specifics. These will not start up at call—they are of 
slow growth—they must be cultivated, first in our schools, then 
in our dock-yards, offices, and ships. Myr, George Frederick 
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Young is an active and hearty man—he has “a power of talk.” 
Now that he must see how vain have been his denunciations 
against the successive measures to unshackle industry, from Hus- 
kisson down to Labouchere, and how childish any further effort 
would be in the same direction, let him talk a little common 
sense about sagacity and economy. The novelty will be delight- 
ful to himself, refreshing to his audience, and vastly useful and 
improving to the shipping interest. 

In our strictures upon the agricultural interest, we purposely 
reserved the consideration of the agricultural labourers. Nothing 
of any importance can be said of them that will not be applicable 
to the labouring class in general. And it is to the state of this 
class, and to the causes which produce one state rather than 
another, that we now propose to give our attention. The victims 
of ignorance and bad habits in the other classes shelter them- 
selves in this. The victims of ignorance and bad habits in this 
class sink into destitution. Too much care, therefore, cannot 
be bestowed upon the consideration of the “ State of this part 
of the Nation.” 

As we would rather address ourselves to the understandings 
than to the feelings of our readers, we will not even attempt any 
detailed account of our destitute, vagrant, and criminal popula- 
tion. Its magnitude is frightful and indisputable. The general 
spirit of the age sanctions our conviction that many of the causes 
of this social deformity are not only traceable, but removable. 
Let us first inquire how far they are traceable. 

Among the causes of destitution stand forth prominently— 
indolence, unskilfulness, extravagance, drunkenness, dishonesty, 
and unpunctuality. Supposing these causes to be combated 
and conquered, there is another cause yet to be mentioned. 
The income of the labourer, like the incomes of the farmer, 
tradesman, manufacturer, and shipowner, is not an unvarying 
income. It is, on the contrary, subject to fluctuations—in many 
branches of business to great and frequent fluctuations. The 
very fluctuations of prices consequent upon the vicissitudes of 
the seasons are sources of fluctuation in his real wages, even 
where his money ‘wages are unaffected. Ignorance or misappre- 
hension of these truths, and want of attention or of inclination to 
regulate his conduct so as to adapt himself to inevitable fluctua- 
tions, cannot fail to bring want and misery upon his family. 
The labourer who would secure future as well as present well- 
being, must not neglect to ascertain, as nearly as possible, what 
out of his fluctuating wages are the average real wages on which 
he can rely. Out of these he must feel that he has to make 
provision for sickness and old age. Let him fail to be thus 
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thoughtful, destitution lays wait for him. Let such want of 
thought be characteristic of the greater portion of any labour- 
ing class, and destitution, vagrancy, and crime will necessarily 
abound. 

Some late defalcations among parties connected with savings’ 
banks in Ireland, and some frauds practised by stock-brokers 
upon ignorant and incautious persons who trusted them with 
the investment of their savings, the accounts of which have 
appeared in the public prints, call for a passing remark in this 
place. How much the “ State of the Nation” cannot but de- 
pend upon the extent to which habits of economy prevail, must 
be plain to everybody. “Must it not be equally obvious, that all 
defects in social arrangements and public institutions, which 
interpose difficulties in the way of making small investments, or 
which endanger them when made, cannot fail to act most dis- 
couragingly upon such habits? What must be the feelings of 
an aged or infirm depositor on finding himself defrauded of 
the comfort of his declining years, for which he had toiled and 
saved during his prime? What effect must the cruel blight 
of his prospects have upon his own friends and relations, and all 
who hear and read of it, particularly upon those whose habits of 
economy are none of the strongest? No enlightened legislator 
or practical philanthropist will disregard these questions. 

There is another cause of destitution—parental neglect— 
which is sufficient of itself to pauperize any country, even if 
every other cause were extinguished. Europe generally, and 
our own country in particular, cannot be a comfortable abode 
either for savages or semi-savages. A savage, or a semi-savage, 
is incompetent to maintain himself. The burthen of his support 
devolves upon others. Whether the infants born among us are 
to grow up savages or not, greatly depends upon the treatment 
and education prepared for them during the period of infancy 
and childhood. Good diet, clothing and shelter, in combina- 
tion with good teaching and training, during the first thirteen 
years at least of life, are indispensable safeguards against adult 
pauperism ; and these can only be provided as they ought to be 
by parental forethought. 

This world, it may be repeated, for it cannot be safely forgot- 
ten, is a world of vicissitudes, but of vicissitudes, the recurrence 
of which may be made the subject of scientific investigation, and 
a due attention to which must be manifested in human conduct, 
or suffering will be the consequence. The progress of civiliza- 
tion is the progress of the successful exposition of the laws of 
vicissitudes, that previously appeared inscrutable. The laws of 
the vicissitudes once ascertained, rules of conduct must be 
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framed in conformity. When the vicissitudes have not been 
successfully ascertained, or human conduct has ill-conformed 
itself to them, how often do we hear, not merely the ignorant 
and superstitious, but men pretending to statesmanship, charg- 
ing the consequences of their own blindness and incapacity, or 
of the blindness and incapacity of the age in which they live, 
upon Providence. This is a most reprehensible practice. If 
human misery may be traced up to Providence, surely as every 
thing else may equally be traced to the same source, it is scarcely 
becoming to single out evils which men, through ignorance or 
indolence, have failed successfully to grapple with, and specially 
fix them upon Providence. British statesmen may govern their 
conduct by some better standard than the Muscovite Czar. Let 
the barbarian, if he will, call on Providence to lead his hordes 
and sanction his enormities; but let our statesmen, after plan- 
ning their own measures, take upon themselves whatever odium 
may attach to their bungling and remissness. A good harvest, an 
average harvest, and a bad harvest are all equally dispensations 
of Providence, and so are good and bad potato crops. Not 
one of them is necessarily fraught with benefit or misery to man. 
Whether it is or is not, mainly depends, equally under Provi- 
dence, upon his conduct. Indian corn does not thrive in this 
climate. Farmers, knowing this, do not cultivate it. Neither 
would farmers attempt to grow potatoes, if potatoes would not 
thrive. But if potatoes will fail, not always, but once in ten 
years, what kind of wisdom is it to insinuate that human con- 
duct cannot, or ought not, to adapt itself to the contingency? Is 
it legislative, political, moral, or theological ?—or is it no wisdom 
at all? 

Would our health-of-town commissioners characterize influ- 
enza, or typhus, or cholera, or plague, in an ill-ventilated ship, 
or in an ill-drained town, as a dispensation of Providence? Was 
the burning of the larger part of New York, St. John’s (Newfound- 
land), and Hamburg, peculiarly a dispensation of Providence, or 
merely generally so, and traceable to causes amenable to human 
control? Is there any reason why British statesmen should 
stoop to anything so grovelling, as an attempt to set up what 
they ought to hold most perfect and most holy, as a screen for 
their own ignorance? A bad harvest and a potato failure are 
not necessarily causes of misery. They are among vicissitudes 
which may be anticipated and provided against, as we have 
already shown may be done with other vicissitudes, They are 
causes of suffering or not, according as men conduct themselves. 
This is what ought to be inculcated, and statesmen should not 
resort to unmanly tricks, which, while they help them to sneak 
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out of the consequences of their own and their predecessors’ 
incapacity, fasten blindness and future suffering upon all who 
look up to them for warning and instruction. 

We have heard of robber barons, who, in times of old, their 
dens or castles being near the sea shore, exhibited false lights 
for the purpose of misleading unwary mariners. They had an 
object in their accursed conduct—they hoped to profit by the 
shipwreck of their victims. Statesmen have no such sinister 
object in exhibiting false lights, but the effect of those that they 
do exhibit is not the less fatal to all who are diverted by them 
out of the path of safety. Conscious, as they ought to be, that 
their lights are, by the bulk of the community, seldom ques- 
tioned or mistrusted, they should consider it one of the most 
sacred of duties to stamp the seal of their sanction upon no 
doctrines or opinions which they have not maturely examined. 
The absence of all light does nothing to blind the mariner to 
the necessity of exerting sagacity and circumspection, but faith 
in a false light hands him over, hoodwinked and unresisting, to 
perdition. , 

No enlightened well-wisher of his species, be he statesman 
or teacher, no true friend of the working classes, be he even 
fond of “ standing up for his order,” and able to gain their ear 
to his talk, will ever do anything, by word or deed, directly or 
indirectly, to distract their attention from those “ conditions of 
well-being” which are involved in a man’s own conduct. What 
that conduct, at least in part, must be, may be summed up in 
very few words. Men must be industrious, skilful, and eco- 
nomical, to provide not only for what necessarily awaits them 
in the future, but for what experience has shown is liable to 
occur in the future; and as the foundations of the knowledge 
and habits to fit men for such conduct must be laid for them in 
infancy and childhood, when they are incompetent to take care 
of themselves, this foundation must be provided by parental 
solicitude. Industry, skill, economy, and parental forethought, 
therefore, must prevail, if well-being is to prevail. Wherever 
these qualities are known to be absent from a people, there is no 
need to look for any other causes of destitution. 

“ Society is in a transition state ;’—that has been a favourite 
expression of late, There is some truth in it. There is discern- 
ment enough among us, to make us sensible that the “ State of 
the Nation,” is far from satisfactory. The number of savages 
and semi-savages that form a permanent portion of society, even 
in what are termed prosperous times, is incompatible with a high 
order of social being. An inquiry into the state of the nation 
with any other view than that of improving it, with any other 
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purpose than that of developing the remedies suitable and 
available for rectifying what is wrong, after having ascertained 
the causes of what is wrong, would be devoid of interest to all 
thoughtful and earnest men; and to that. part of our subject, 
only ‘casually and indirectly adverted to hitherto, we shall now 
proceed. 

To rémove all appearance of incongruity in the, statements 
and reflections so far made, let us repeat that the wish to. revert 
to any state of existence as recorded in history never intrudes 
itself upon us., The evidence, according to our reading, is con- 
clusive that great as may be our national deficiencies in know- 
ledge, and our national shortcomings in conduct, they are less 
now than they ever were, and never was the prospect brighter of 
continued and rapid amendment in the future. At what former 
period did we ever hear so much concerning the, need of improved 
drainage and cleanliness in our towns? Nevertheless, it is well 
known that our towns are better drained and cleaned ;. or, to 
make the expression more to the taste of active health-of-towns- 
improvers, less imperfectly drained and cleaned, than they ever 
were before. Neither, whenwe attribute the destitution, vagrancy, 
pauperism, and crime so fearfully rife among us, to the bad habits 
of too many of our people, are we insensible to the, industry, 
skill, self-denial and energy of a far more numerous. portion of 
them, which render the consequences of contemporary ill con- 
duct bearable. The sober, steady workmen. who follow their 
toil from morn to night ; the captain and crew who plough. the 
main with unremitting vigilance and constant success; the 
prudent and yet enterprising merchants and manufacturers, 
who, with a very high order of administrative talent, conduct 
large establishments profitably, to themselves, and beneficially to 
thousands—do their work in silence, attract not the. world’s 
notice. The drunken workman, the negligent mariner, and the 
extravagant and reckless commercial adventurer, advertise them- 
_ selves through our police-offices, courts of law, and lists. of ship- 
wrecks and bankruptcies. Fortunately these latter are a minority 
amongst us. Noisy declaimers, it is true, pertinaciously. call 
them “the nation.” They are not the nation... They, are 
but a small part of the nation ;—too large a part, we admit, and 
which we must strive to, diminish. How anybody .can walk 
abroad and fail to see everywhere around him the aceumulated 
evidences of the industry, enterprise, science, economy, and love 
of order so,.cheeringly characteristic of the at majority. of 
our countrymen, is incredible. Are these declaimers., really 
blind? or do they dishonestly calculate upon, the, gullibility of 
ignorant and prejudiced listeners ? ; 
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The preference of the present to the past, be it understood, is 
quite in keeping with a most determined aversion to the con- 
tinuance of remediable grievances, and with most earnest wishes 
and active exertions to make the future a greater improvement 
upon the present than the present is upon the past. 

There is nobody who takes an interest in social questions who 
can have avoided reading and thinking, much and often, upon 
the “State of the Nation,” or the “Condition of England.” 
What do all such inquiries and reflections end in, if it be not 
that the condition of a people depends upon the habits and 
opinions that prevail among them? What is the object of all 
efforts, educational, legislative, and political, but to diffuse good 
habits and correct opinions among a people? Is not the effort 
to advance civilization the most commendable pursuit that can 
interest a human being? And what is civilization, if it be not 
“that character of conduct in a people which is attended by a 
comparatively large measure of happiness ?” 

Some sneering critic may here remind us that we are aiming 
at that unattainable object, “ human perfectibility ;” well, there 
may be more mischievous aims than that ; but we are not quite 
so aspiring. In imitation of Benjamin Franklin, we will content 
ourselves with aiming to approach as near to it as possible. And 
we will not be so presumptuous as to decide, in our present 
backward state of civilization, how near to perfection future 
generations may be destined to approach. In the meantime 
let us take our stand upon some really practical position. The 
formation of a sound public opinion must be the work of teach- 
ing; and the formation of good habits must be the work of 
training. 

Training, as regards the individual to be educated, will per- 
haps take precedence of teaching ; but nationally, or collectively, 
teaching must precede training. What constitutes good conduct 
and good habits must be known before the business of training 
to them can be engaged in to adyantage. Even with the being 
to be educated, teaching must. not long lag behind training. 
Where is the person who either respects himself or deserves the 
respect of others who has not felt the necessity of satisfying 
himself of the reasonableness of his opinions and conduct? 
Whatever else may be taught in our schools, there is one branch 
of knowledge which cannot safely be excluded—the knowledge 
of the causes of well-being, individual and social, especially of 
those causes which originate in human conduct. This know- 
ledge, too, must be given in our schools of “ primary instruc- 
tion”’—the only schools accessible to four-fifths of mankind. 


Vou. LIL—No. I. H 
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By those who, are satisfied with the instruction as at; present 
administered in our schools, it will be, said pit all needful 
instruction is given. , By those who are casily dannted, by diffi. 
culties it, will be said. that the general. communication of such 
instruction is impossible, We agree with neither. To the first 
we say—the fundamental principles of social scienee, of econo- 
mical science in particular, must be taught im all our schools. 
To the second we say—they can be taught, in all, a8 we, shall 
presently show they have been taughtin some, * ), 
Greatly have, we been pleased to obserye that the present 
enlightened Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, tho Earl of Clarendon, 
in conjunction with the Archbishop of Dublin, is lending his aid 
and countenance to these views, A, public examination of the 
young men. under education for teachers in the Naticual Train- 
ing School at Dublin, was lately held in, the , presence, of, the 
Lord-Lieutenant ; andthe young men underwent an examina- 
tion by the Archbishop, in, Political, Economy,,.. Well was it said 
by one present at, the meeting, that it. would, be difficult to 
exaggerate the beneficial effect that might. be produced -by these 
young men, acquainted,as they were with the principles of that 
science, and rendered by practice felicitous,and expert at. the 
exposition, and illustration, of ‘them, in extirpating , from; the 
Sister Kingdom the seeds of destitution, and in, cultivating in 
their stead abundant crops of wealth and civilization. It would 
be unjust not to mention that the Rev, H. Wossley, one, of , Her 
Majesty’s inspectors, of the schools of the. Church ‘or England, 
bears witness, in. his Jast report,,to the, importance, and recom- 
mends the introduetion, of lessons,jn this science., It, is true. he 
stands alone among, the Government; inspectors; in doing this 
good, work ; but the others who omit, seem to do S80, tather from 
ignorance than from any, want of, good-will to partacipate, in. the. 
work, if once they ean be brought to understand its usefulness, 
The authorities which we, can cite in support of, our views, are 
not numerous, it must he, admitted; but, few ds they, are, they 
are a host in, themselves... Still some of ,our, very; practical 
readers, who overlook the fact that even the most approved: of 
practices must have had, a beginning, may-plead, thew.,want, of 
confidence in. mere’ theory, ' and, may demand of us cpomething 
corroborative of the practicability of teaching to boys and gir 
matters so recondite and difficult, of comprehension, as Jessdns in 
political economy... Fortunately, it is in, our power to naget. even 
this class of objectors, ;, Three years ago. an, opemng presented 
itself, through the rare energy and capacity ie Ye 


of the, master of 3, 
hod of Pewton 


large British and Foreign school in the neighbo 
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to introduce instruction in economical science to the elder boys 
in his school. Since that time it has been successfully intro- 
duced into other schools; and besides, the more simple and 
elementary portions of the science have been adapted to the 
comprehension of younger children, both boys and girls. 

No part of the subject of which we are treating, and in which 
many readers, we feel convinced, will share our interest, is of 
such peculiar importance in the present state of public opinion 
as this, i, ¢., the practicability of teaching economical science 
in every school of “ primary instruction,” let its denomination in 
other respects be what it may. To place what has been done 
fully before our readers, we must risk being tedious. The incre- 
dulous ought to have the lessons, as they have actually been 
given, under their eyes ; and they shall have them. The object 
of the lessons, let it be borne in mind, is to unfold and make 
plain to the understandings of the youthful classes, that industry, 
skill, knowledge, and economy, are at the root of everything that 
is good and useful in society; that the developments of these 
qualities introduce security of property, division of labour, co- 
operation and interchange, and call forth honesty, punctuality, 
sobriety, order, and obliging dispositions; and that to parental 
forethought we must look for such rearing, teaching, and training 
of children, as.to cause them to grow into men possessed of these 
qualifications. The explanation of the functions of money and 
credit, of the laws of value and price, and of rent, wages and 
profit follows. Taxation is not omitted; but all the derivative 
portions of the science are kept in due subordination to the 
great pervading principles. The lessons are introduced in the 
form of propositions, which are written out by the pupils as the 
teacher dictates. The teacher afterwards proceeds with his ques- 
tions, the merit of which consists in their leading the pupils to 
find out as much as possible for themselves, leaving as little as 
possible to be supplied by the teacher. Such of our readers as 
do not care for so much detail will pass over the succeeding 
pages. Many will be curious to be made acquainted with what 
children can be brought to take a deep interest in, and to 
grapple with successfully. The propositions, as will be seen, 
spread themselves over the whole field of economical science. 
Our space will not permit us to do more than offer a specimen of 
the questioning which follows these propositions. Our readers 
will readily supply for themselves the numerous questions, vary- 
ing with the answers and difficulties of the learners, that such 
Propositions would suggest. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


1, 
Men dig and plough, ‘sow ‘and plant,’'mow and reap, thresh and 
grind. 
What, how, where, why do they dig, plough, sow, plant, &c.? 
What do men live upon while they are digging, ploughing, mowing, 
reaping, &c.? 
ud bgy 
Men card and spin, weave and knit dye and print, eut tod fit, sew 
and hem. 
How do’ the men who make spades and ploughs, assist to: miake 
clothes ? 
How do the men who make clothes, assist to make beend? 


Men bake and brew, roast and boil, broil and stew, salt and pickle. 


4, ; P o i 
Men chop and saw, hammer and screw, plane and, turn, join and 
glue. 
5. 
Men build and pave, drain and Maite cleanye and repair, paint and 
furnish. 


6. 
Men mine and smelt, cast. and forge, refine and temper, plate and 
ild. 

: How do miners, smiths, and cutlers, help to, produce food, clothing, 
and shelter? 

How ‘do: farmers, niillers, weavers, and conta, help to. produce 
cutlery? 

How do women, help.to smelt, east, forge, &¢.? 


7. ; 

For wealth to abound, industry, skill; ‘and economy ‘must flourish. 

What do men farm for, weave for, build for, mine for,’ grind’ for, 
&e., &e. ? 

Can you give one general name for all these ‘acts ? 

Can you give one general naine for all the things that nien inde for? 

What is wealth ? 

When men work ‘steadily what do we cali them.? 

What must ‘men practise besides industry before they: can produ 
much wealth ? 

How does knowledge assist industry ? 

What is skill ? 

How oes! economy assist industry ? 

How do intemperance, dishonesty, and disorder prevent the produe- 
tion and aecumulation of wealth ? 

How my teaching promote the. prodaction and accumulation of 
wealth ? 
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How may training promote the production and accumulation of 
wealth ? 
8. 


Forest lands are cleared and tilled, houses are built, beasts of prey 
are destroyed,.and wild cattle are tamed by the industry, skill, and 
courage of man. 


. 1 9 
Towns are built, paved, and lighted ; roads, docks, and canals are 
constructed; schools, museums, and public institutions are established; 
books and newspapers are oe by the aid of co-operation and 
division of labour. 
10. 
Industry, skill, and economy will not. flourish unless property be 
protected. 
ll. 
As the inhabitants of a country become more and more civilized, so 
does their capital become larger and larger. 


12. 
Industry and skill cannot be applied to advantage unless they be 
aided by abundance of capital. 
13. 
General well-being is incompatible with lowness of wages. 
What is’ meant by r well-being 2 ? 
What are wages? Who pays and who receives wages ¢ 
What are wages paid out of ? 
What do ‘you mean by low wages ?' by high wages ? 
Why do some labourers receive higher wages than others ? 
Whiy are some ¢apitilists obliged to pay higher wages than others ? 
What do you mean by average wages ? 
What causes average wages to tise? to fall? to remain stationary ? 
Can lowness of wages be averted ? and how ? 
Whose conduct and what. conduct is likely to make employment 
scarce ? 
Whose) conduct and what, conduct is likely to make employment 
abundant 7? 
. 14. 
Among a civilized people, it; ig not, want, but the fear of want 
which limits the: increase of their numbers. 
15. 
The hope of profit: converts wealth into ¢apital. 
‘What’ is ‘a 4pade'? 'a:plough ?-a mill ? a steam-engine ? a railway ? 
a a ship 1 ? a farm ? 
What is the object of them? 
What is a farmer ? 
What capital must he have besides buildings and inaplemnentart 2 
What is his profit ? 
Why are order, punctuality, trustivorthiness, and sobriety specially 
necessary for the profitable management of a large capital ? 
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16, 

The income derivable from rent grows progressively with the 
growth of society. 

When a large tract of unappropriated land is first visited by a small 
number of men, what part of it will they first take possession of for 
the purpose of cultivation ? ‘ 

As their numbers increase, what kinds of land will be successively 
cultivated ? 

What leads man to cultivate land at one time which he would not 
previously cultivate ? 

Why will he pay for permission to cultivate one quality of land, 
when he will not pay for permission to cultivate another ? ; 

Why will he pay more for permission to cultivate one quality of 
land than he will for permission to cultivate another ? 

By what name are such payments called ? 

hy will land in one situation obtain for its owner a larger rent 

than an equal extent of land of the same quality in another situation ? 
17. 

Men barter or exchange, buy and sell, borrow and lend, hire and 


lease. 


18. 
All things that are valuable must be useful, but all things that are 


useful are not necessarily valuable. 


19. 

The supply and demand of some commodities are subject to much 
fluctuation; while the supply and demand of others are comparatively 
steady. 

20. 

Commodities are produced and taken to market as a means of 
obtaining other commodities. 

21. 


Standards of measure, standards of weight, and standards of valuc 
have been adopted wherever man has made much progress in civili- 
zation. 

What is meant by a standard ? 

What is the standard measure of length in this country ? 

What is the standard measure of weight ? 

What is the standard measure of cubic contents ? 

What is the standard measure of value ? 

Why is not the standard measure of value always of one value; 
as the yard is of one length, the pound avoirdupois of one weight, 
and the gallon of the same number of cubic inches ? 

What is the standard measure of price ? 

What is the difference between value and price ? 

What is a sovereign, or pound sterling ? 

What is fixed in a sovereign ? 

What is our mint standard of fineness for gold ? 

What is the weight of a sovereign? 
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What is the.smallest gold piece coined in our mint ? 

How aré sums of less than half a sov ereign represented i in money ? 

What is.a shilling ? ' 

What is our mint standard for silver’? 

What is the weight of a'shilling ? 

Do silver and gold always maintain the same relative value ? and 
why not? and how are the fluctuations in relative value marked ? 

Are people allowed to pay what they owe.in gold or silver, as they 
may think most to their own advantage ? 


22. 

The commodities which. have hitherto seemed best suited to furnish 
the material for.a measure of the value, of all other commodities, are 
the precious metals, 

23. 
Fluctuations in, price, indicate the varying local watts, and call 
forth efforts to satisfy those wants. 
24. 
The productiveness of industry is greatly promoted by interchange. 
25. . 

The business of the shopkeeper, or retail trader, connects the last 

stage of production with the first of consumption. 
26. 

Well-merited credit and well-placed confidence, extend commercial 

intercourse and’ facilitate industrial’ Gper ations. 


‘97, 
Cetus ed credit and ill-placed confidence give rise to insolvency, 
commercial panic, and industrigl disturbances 
28. 
Greatly as the use of metallic money facilitates interchange, the use 
of, paper POH facilitates it euill more. 


(onan 20. dvr 
he “ means of well-deserved credit and wellvaleeel confidence 
interchange is greatly promoted, so by barikks and bankers means are 
provided for asvertaining Where credit is deserved and confidence may 
be placed with safety. 
BOP ov weRoe 

Alternations in the influx’ ‘and effhix of thé ptécious metals are 

always eonmennes by fluctuations in the rates of exchange. 
81, 

In all countries ‘the average prices of imported commodities are 
above the average . prices of the: same commodities in the countries 
which export them. ; 

82. 


To tamper with a.currency—to preserve the name of a recognized 
measure of value, and'to alter that to which the name has been. given, 
is to violate all contracts, and to unsettle all industrial arrangements. 


i 
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33. 

The principal causes of destitution are removable. 

How may destitution be caused by idleness? 

How is idleness to be prevented ? 

How may destitution be caused by ignorance? 

How is ignorance to be got rid of or diminished? 

How may destitution be caused by extravagance? 

How is extravagance to be guarded against? 

How may destitution be caused by parental neglect? 

How is parental forethought to be secured? 

How may destitution be caused by intemperance, dishonesty, un- 
punctuality ? 

How are these causes of destitution to be abated? 

Supposing an individual to be tolerably secured against destitution 
arising from defect of conduct in himself, how is he to be secured 
against destitution arising out of the ill-conduct of others? 

How may he be made destitute by the violence, the dishonesty, the 
recklessness of others? 

How may he be protected against such damage? 

How may men, associated together, succeed in doing what indi- 
vidually they cannot, towards removing causes of destitution? 

How do insurance companies assist in this work? 

How do municipal governments assist? 

How does the general government assist? 

Of all kinds of good government, which is the most indispensable 
towards averting destitution? 

How will good self-government lead to good general government? 

Why is good government impossible unless there be good morals ¢ 

What is meant by good morals? 

How do good morals lead to good laws? 

How do both together avert destitution ? 

34. 

Money, which is a safe and convenient measure of the comparative 
value of commodities, or of batches of wealth or capital at any given 
time, is not to be relied upon as a measure of comparative values at 
periods far distant from one another. 

35. 

A rise in the price of raw produce may be the cause, but cannot be 

the consequence of a rise in rents. 


36. 

Not the money wages, but the commodities which the money wages 
will command in exchange, is what ought to fix the attention of the 
receivers of wages. 

What would be the effect upon wages of a rise in the value of 
money? and of a fall in the value of money? 

How are the reat wages of labourers affected by a rise or full of 
money wages? 
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What do you mean by real wages? 

What is the usual ‘consequence of an abundant harvest upon the 
price of food?—upon money wages?—upon real wages? 

What is the usual consequence of, a deficient harvest upon the 
price of food?—upon money wages?——upon real wages? 

How might these usual consequences, be prevented or modified? 

What is to be thought. of a people who, instead, of anticipating 
deficient harvests, and: guarding against them, can only moan and 
suffer after they have occurred? 


ST, 

Remuneration for the use, remuneration for the risk, and remune- 
ration for the superintendance of capital, are the three subdivisions 
of profit by which the best industrial arrangements are made to har- 
monize with individual convenience. 

What is profit? What is interest? 

How does it happen that the ‘rate of interest’ is spoken of as the 
value of money? and to what misapprehensions does this misnomer 
give rise? 

38. : 

As the varying wants of buyers and sellers determine market 
prices, so the varying wants of borrowers and lenders determine the 
market rates of interest. 

39. 

The prevailing rates of interest. in different countries determine the 

flow of capital from one country to another. 


40. 
The continual development of improved industrial arrangements is 
the means by which additions may be made to capital, without lower- 
ing the permanent rate of profit. 


41, 

Improved industrial arrangements, the source of increased wealth 
to the community, will always be a cause of destitution to individuals 
and particular classes, unless prevented by readiness of self-adaptation 
to altered circumstances among those individuals and classes. 

42, 

A distribution of property favourable to general well-being is not 
to be expected in any country, among the inhabitants of which 
parental forethought does not prevail. 


43. 
Destitution unrelieved is intolerable to a humane people. Where 
it has not been prevented, it must be relieved. 
44, 
In relieving the destitute, it must never be forgotten that. the means 
of relief are procured from the labour, and self-denial of others who 
are struggling to support themselves. 
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45, 

Inequality of possessions cannot fail to exist where property is 
protected. But the possessions of none need be so small as to be 
incompatible with a comfortable existence. 

46. 

The means for the maintenance of governments are produced, by 
the people. ‘The means for the maintenance of the people must, be 
produced by themselves. 


47. 
Taxation is the means by which a portion of the produce of in- 
dustry is collected from the people of a country for the purposes 
of government. 


48. 
Indirect taxes are really paid by those who apparently seem to 
escape ; and the persons who seem to pay them really contribute but 
little, compared with what they advance. 


49. 
Direct taxes take surreptitiously from nobody. They who seem to 
pay them are the persons who really pay them. 


50. 

That system of taxation is the best which distributes the burthen of 
taxation equitably among those who benefit by government protection, 
which collects the funds requisite for government at the smallest pos- 
sible expense, which offers the fewest temptations for evasion, and 
introduces the smallest derangement into industrial employment. 


51. 
Sad as may be the disturbance of industrial arrangements, and the 
expense of collection inseparable from indirect taxation, these eyils 
are greatly aggravated when the duties imposed are differential. 


52. 

Good practices ought to be countenanced, and bad practices dis- 
countenanced ; but, in the selection of means for these purposes, care 
ought to be taken that the remedy be not “a remedy worse than the 
disease.” 

What kind of a practice is dram-drinking ? 

How will a heavy duty upon spirits affect dram-drinking ? 

How will such a duty affect smuggling and illicit distillation ? 

How will the prosperity of legal dealers in spirits be affected by the 
illegal dealings of others ? 

What is likely to be the effect upon the morals of society of an 
attempt to discourage dram-drinking by heavy duties on spirits ? 

By what other means may dram-drinking be discountenanced ? 

What kind of a practice is the publication of erroneous doctrines 
and false statements ? 

How will a duty on newspapers, advertisements, and paper affect 
such publications ? 
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What will he the effect of such a duty upon the diffusion of uscful 
knowledge, sound doctrine, and correct statements of facts ? 

What is likely to be the effect upon the morals of society of an 
attempt to prevent bad publications by such a duty ? 

By what other means may the mischief of bad publications be 
counteracted ? 

What kind of a practice is slave-holding and slave-dealing ? 

How will heavy duties upon the products of slave labour affect 
slave-holding and dealing ? 

How will the lesson intended to be conveyed by such duties be 
strengthened by unrestricted liberty of export to slave-holding coun- 
tries 

How will the humanizing influence of commercial intercourse be 
promoted by such duties ? 

By what other means may the cessation of slavery be hastened ? 


53. 

Everything that is produced will be consumed, whether quickly or 
gradually, whether for immediate enjoyment or for the purpose of 
further production. 

54. 

The ways in which wealth is consumed are quite as characteristic 
of a people’s civilization as the ways of producing it. 

What consequences result to society when wealth is consumed in 
drunkenness, riot, and corruption ? 

What would be the loss or gain to society if such wealth did not 
exist ? 

What consequences result to society when wealth is consumed in 
vain display and purposeless works ? 

What would be the loss or gain to society if such wealth did not 
exist ? 

What consequences result to society when wealth is consumed in 
contributing to the diffusion of instruction, to the training in good 
conduct, to the refinement of manners, and to the elevation of senti- 
ment ? 

No would be the loss or gain to society if such wealth did not 
exist 

Does the expenditure which leads to the consumption of wealth in 
any of these ways assist in maintaining those engaged in any indus- 
trial employments, and how ? 

If the expenditure of others do not maintain those engaged in 
industrial pursuits, does it determine to what description of work 
their industry will be directed, and how ? 

What maintains those who are engaged in industrial employments ? 

What else does capital do for them ? 

What is the chief consideration which ought to weigh with every 
man in the consumption of his own wealth ? 

What is his duty to society as respects himself ? 

What is his duty to society as respects his own fantily ? 
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What is his duty to society in other respects ? 

How are we to judge of what it is a man’s duty to do? 

What means of judging of the state of civilization in any country 
are afforded by the expenditure or consumption of wealth among the 
inhabitants ? 


All these propositions, it will be observed, are expressions of 
real facts and scientific truths. _ But the lessons at_ which we 
have been present have not all been founded upon propositions 
of this description. “Mis-statements-and fallacies have also been 
made the subjects of lessons: For example, .on one occasion, 
towards the end of a lesson, the class being asked to enumerate 
the causes of lowness of wages, a boy called out, “ The greediness 
of masters.” 

“Tt will be of great importance,” said the teacher, without 
any indication in his tone of what he thought of the answer, “to 
examine into this cause of lowness of wages, but we must reserve 
this for our next lesson.” There are few who feel, any ‘anxiety 
to know how popular ignorance, prejudice, and extravagance 
may be nipped in the bud, who would not gladly have been pre- 
sent at the lesson which was given on that occasion. , We can 


do little more than give the outlines of it here. 


One of the causes of the lowness’ of wages is‘ the greediness of 
masters. 

What is necessary to constitute a man a master ? 

What makes a capitalist a master ? 

What constitutes a capitalist ¢ 

Does the effort to-earn. profit, fix a character for, greediness upon 
those who make it ? 

What is greediness, ? 

When a “greedy capitalist w ants more labourers ‘that ‘he his, and 
there are none unemployed, how can he get others ? 

If there were no greedy capitalists, ‘hut all were supplied with 
labourers to the extent of their’ capitals, “how could waemnployed 
labourers obtain wages ? 

Under which circumstances would wages’ ‘be highest--when the 
capitalists were greedy, but tle number of "labourers small in, propor- 
tion to the capital’? or when the capitalists were not greedy, but the 
number of labourers large in proportion to the, capital ? ;., 

When a greedy capitalist draws labourers from/a part of the ,coun- 
try where wages: are low, .to his own: part, where, wages, are. higher, 
whiat isithe effect: of Jhis greediness, upon, the. wages, of the, labourers 
whose numbers are thus diminished ? 

If there were,no greedy capitalists, but the lahourers were star 
active and: well-informed, would wages be lughex, and how ? 
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What would, those labourers do who were in receipt of compara- 
tively low. wages ? 

What would happen to,those labourers who were in receipt of com- 
paratively high wages ? 

Is the greediness of masters, then, really one of the causes of 
lowness of wages ? 

What may be the eanse of low wages to individual labourers ? 

What must be the cause of general lowness of wages ? 


Let us now endeavour to. state succinctly the conclusions which 
we hope will be generally concurred, in :— 


1. That the * State of the Nation” is not what it ought to be, nor 
what it may be brought to, if ‘proper measures for the purpose be but 
adopted. 

; ot That the “State of the Nation” principally depends upon the 
prevailing opinions and ‘eonduct. 

3. That the ‘educational efforts hitherto in operation to produce a 
desitable state of opinion and conduct; have been most wofully inade- 
quate. 

4. That more extensive and judicious educational efforts—such as 
would/ produce a. satisfactory, state of opinion and conduct—are 
possible. 

5. (To bring conviction home tothe most incredulous and desponding) 
that the teaching recommended for general adoption in all schools, as 
an addition to the teaching already in action, has been locally and 
partially tried with most complete success, and thereby shown to be 
practicable. 


In the preceding observations upon the “ State of the Nation,” 
all political allusions have been studiously avoided. | Never was 
there a time when it more behoved statesmen ‘and legislators 
anxiously to search for the common ground on which they may 
meet, to work out the means of public enlightenment. Everybody 
must now so well understand that it is not a question between 
ideas and no ideas, but between good and bad ideas, that words 
would. be thrown away upon the subject.. The state of the nation 
as it is, is the consequence of prevailing opinion and conduct. 
The: state of the nation.as it will be, depends greatly upon the 
method of teaching and. training that. we sanction and promote 
in'the present. Most earnestly do we invite public attention to 
this subject.. Are we to have the next generation possessed, as 
we have shown they may be, of the leading truths of economical 
science, ‘and familiar with: the evidences on which they rest; or 
steeped in prejudice and writhing in misery, coveting their 
neighbours’ wealth, declaiming against capital, demanding more 
paper-money or the repudiation "OF debts, breaking machinery, 
and attributing all their suffering to the government and insti- 
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tutions under which they live, and which they would readily 
assist to subvert? 

It would be painful to appeal to any motives or feelings that 
are not noble, tender, and generous, But it will readily suggest 
itself to every reflecting reader, that after such a system of 
instruction as we have been explaining and recommending had 
been some time in general operation, not only would the condition 
of the poorer classes be greatly amended, but the security of the 
more wealthy classes would be greatly improved. Events may 
occur within the next twenty years, calculated to give to the 
masses a much larger share of political power than they now 
possess. On the other hand, with growing dissatisfaction among 
these masses, they may continue to be excluded from the political 
power which they think themselves entitled to. In either case, 
the “ State of the Nation” will be all the better for the spread of 
enlightenment. In the first, the ~~ will make a good use of 
their newly acquired power. In the second, they will lend 


themselves to none but wise efforts to attain the object of their 
ambition. 

It is no part of our present purpose to offer any suggestion as 
to what would be the most expedient course to pursue in order 


to promote the diffusion of that knowledge, the continued exclu- 
sion of which from out schools must be attended with such 
fatal consequences. There is much apathy, much ignorance, 
much prejudice to be overcome, ‘There is one thing which 
might be done, and which, in the present temper of the public 
mind, would be very effective, very helpful to whatever else 
might be originated hereafter. An authoritative expression 
of opinion in favour of the general adoption of the kind of 
teaching of which we have given so imperfect a description, 
might be made, Stch an expression would rouse the apathetic, 
stimulate the lukewarm, and encourage the timid among the 

rs of our schools, to imitate those whose example, as we 
- have shown, is already before them, and among the teachers to 
meet a demand for which, as yet, no adequate supply exists. 
Who s0 fit to give utterance to this authoritative expression 
as our leading statesmen and legislators ? What nobler 
proof could be afforded of that progressive ‘tendency to sacri- 
fice party purpose to lowe service, than such a combined 
utterance of opinion? As the chiefs of such leaders of opinion, 
we appeal to Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, and Mr. 
Cobden, They have marked their approbation of the principles 
of economie¢al science, by making them an essential part of their 
system of legislation. Let them now testify a yet higher regard 
and veneration for those same principles, by recommending them 
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as an. essential part of national instruction. Let them do this, 
aid we are greatly mistaken if, in the judgment of the future 
historian, their. educational merit. will not far transcend. their 
legislative, and political... Let them. neglect this duty, and the 
future historian will be. sorely puzzled to. determine whether a 
paltry ephemeral ambition had not more lustre in their eyes than 
the everlasting gratitude of posterity. 
W. EK. 


Ant, V.—1. Der Mensch nach den verschiedenen Seiten seiner 
Natur, oder Anthropologie fir das gebildete Publikum, Von 
K. F. Burdach. Stuttgart. 1836. 


2. Orthobiotik oder die Lehre vom richtigen Leben. Von Dr. J. 
C. A. Heinroth. Leipzig. 1839. 


3, Psyche, zur Entwickelungsyeschichte dér Seele. Von Dr, C. 
G. Carus. Pforzheim: 1846. 


4, Der Geist. des Menschen in der Natur, oder die Psychologie 
in Uebereinstimmung mit der Naturkunde. Von Dr. J. 
Enhemoser. Stuttgart. , 1849. 


HAT the Stoics could think well is evident from Seneca’s 
renowned passage, where he says, “‘ Sacer intra nos spiritus 
sedet, malorum bonorumque nostrorum observator et custos hic 
prout a nobis tractatus est, ita nos ipse tractat.” .A philosopher 
of the present day would, however, be strongly disinclined to 
admit the dualism conveyed by this passage, though much con- 
tended fot in the ‘Psyche ;’ but since he calls himself a world- 
seer, and since he defines. philosophy to be world-wisdom and a 
searching after the truth, he is compelled to ory out, like the 
imperial stoic of. Rome, {yr ydp ri dXnbelav. We doubt, even 
after the perusal of all that modern wisdom has to suggest, whether 
modern, philosophy has anything more consoling or satisfactory 
to offer than the two passages we have quoted ‘above; we our- 
selyes think that there.is but one portal, but one door open to 
us in our, search after truth, and that the key is kept not by 
Science but, by Religion. Carus, however, thinks otherwise, 
and; Carus isa learned: man. At the end of his work, if we 
understand him rightly, he does not deny the possibility of the 
personal duration of the soul after death. Now; recollecting 
certain passages in thé body of the work itself, in which the 
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far-famed author considers the Deity as the undying source of 
ever new additions to our stock of knowledge, we do not despair 
of seeing from his pen, ere long, some' more emphatic: admission 
of this truth, without which all his previous mvestigations into 
the life of the soul are but an' empty: vain' shadow, and all his 
scientific effusions a dream. In short, to use a language more in 
harmony with the ideas of our classically educated readers; not- 
withstanding all the: efforts of the modern’ German school of 
philosophy, Dame Truth, that coy matron; whenever she quits 
her well to go abroad, wears'a veil quite as thick as the goddess 
Isis. used to.do. If. a Hegel or a ‘Schelling’ have dared to lift 
up a corner of: it, as a certain prying student did ‘at Sais, they 
have been punished in the: same manner, for they’ have seen 
nothing—no, literally and absolutely nothing. They are begin- 
ning to find this out;at last in Germany itself; they are begin- 
ning to feel, what their amazing enthusiasm’ rendered’ them 
callous to at first, that. all this speculative’ and transcendental 
philosophy is; what: Feuerbach: justly terms ‘it, “a torture to the 
mind ;” it is, in poimt of fact, the substitution of one belief for 
another—it rejects a ereed that consults man’s happiness, for a 
more learned -one that wrecks it.: Not long ago, Vischer, a 
student at Tiibingen, gave the practical demonstration of what 
we are here advancing: ‘he began with Spinoza, came systemati- 
eally down’ to Hegel, and-—blew out his braitis in despair. For 
Hegel’s philosophy begins with nothing and ends with nothing; 
so likewise the philosophy of ancient India. 

But it:is in vain to preach to philosophers, or to afty man 
afflicted with the “ sacra-fames” of doubt and inquiry. © Not 
to mention Horace. and: others in by-gone ages, Leibnitz: and 
Sealiger more ‘recently’ raised ‘their 'warnmg voices—the latter 
in verses. that: would do honour to. the great: Roman hyric poet 
himself. » Goethe, too, himselfi an unbelievér,’so praised by 
Carus, and, to a: certain extent, by Heintoth, surely wrote ‘his 
‘ Faust’ for. mueh -the:same: purpose; ‘and Kant: went still 
further, by demonstrating, that the moment we begin to’ reason 
on certain transcendental subjects; such as the origin of matter, 
of time, &c: &c., the singular phenomenon: is shown of our being 
always. enabled to: prove the contrary as well as the other, or, to 
use his words; the thesis,as well as’ the -antithesis, These con- 
tradictions of the reason with itself he called the! antiiiomies. 
We will not enlarge here further upon ‘them, 'beyond saying that 
they are many) (whether increased by Hegel or diminished ‘since 
his! time), | partly because-our limits and time do not: permit ‘us, 
and partly beeause' we believe that the English, our dearly beloved 
practical countrymen, have no’ peculiar relish, as yet, for German 
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philosophy and. metaphysics. Convinced, however, in our own 
minds, that this acquired taste will come as surely as carnivorous 
teeth do to an innocent suckling, on the other hand—not un- 
mindful of what Plato says in his ‘ Epinomis’—“ No one of the 
Greeks ever feared that it did not behove mortals to occupy 
themselves with divine things,” we will proceed to examine the 
works of the authors named in the text; not as the sole existing 
productions on the subject they investigate, but as fair specimens 
of the different ways in which they actually are discussed by 
the modern deep thinkers of Germany. Kant, who was himself 
convinced that philosophy could never pass beyond the magic 
circle he had traced out for it, but which belief we will express 
no opinion on for the present—Kant, who even denied that the 
existence of God or the soul could be proved by the reason, 
because such knowledge could not be imparted through the 
medium of the senses—Kant, we say, prophesied that men’s 
minds would never rest satisfied and contented within this circle. 
Hear what he says in his Prolegomena {p. 192) :— 

“That the mind of man will ever entirely throw up all metaphysical 
investigations, is what can as little be expected as that we should 
some day stop our breath, so as not to inhale the air that happens 
to. be impure... There will always, then, be metaphysics in the world ; 
and what is more, with every man, especially the reflecting one, and 
in default of one public standard measure to go by, every one will cut 
them out to his own fancy, and after his own fashion.” 


How true this prophecy was, the great philosopher of Koenigs- 
burg lived long enough to see ; but we, his successors, have seen 
them nevertheless, we speak of metaphysics as of a coat, gradu- 
ally cut out into a European style at least, and whatever name 
we may give the garment, still quite unmistakeable as coming 
from the workshop of a German tailor. Schelling, the two 
Fichtes, Hegel, and Rosenkranz, are some of the most celebrated 
of these metaphysical tailors, and each has as much his peculiar 
cut, as. Stultz, the veritable tailor of Bond-street. 

But as doctors differ, so do philosophers; and who has not 
heard of Vossius, whose fame is founded on’ the fact that he 
described their various sects? Those sects are not extinet; but 
ask any one of them, even the so-called Hegelian, and you will 
hear that the'glory of them all has dwindled from the first ‘to 
the sixth magnitude. ‘They fall foul of each other, too, and use 
a language. the reverse! of reverential, when criticising each 
other... Fichte, Junior, condemns: as infernal what Schelling 
says, that “every thing final contains'a contradiction, in which 
it perishes,” He calls-it an.“ infernal actuality,” and we could 
cull a hundred passages of a like nature. Chalybeus, in his 
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* Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy,’ at p. 389, 
when about to take leave of his subject, expresses his joy at the 
revival of investigations into the personal duration of the soul 
after death. Ludwig Feuerbach goes further, for in his ‘ Maxims 
of a Philosophy to Come,’ but which, by-the-bye, is not yet here, 
so far from approving this mental Sabeism of our fathers, he 
actually avers in his preface— 


“That the present race,” (Germans, of course) “ upon the whole, 
in this age of refined illusions and cronish prejudices, is incapable of 
comprehending the simple truth, from which Ats maxims are ab- 
stracted, precisely by reason of their simplicity, far less of duly 
appreciating them.” 


At p. 82, sec. 60, he thus defines truth :—* The truth does 
not exist in thinking, or in knowing for itselfalone. The truth 
is only the totality of human life and being.” That others 
think like him we have now the evidence of the four works 
recorded, whose contents we cannot even succinctly analyse for 
want of space; we can but partially explore them, promising, 
however, to revert to them and the subject again at no distant 
period, should circumstances justify our doing so. We cannot 
open our fire upon a fairer mark than the undue use of mystery, 
which we contend ought not to be introduced into works of 
pure science. We do not mean to assert that there is no 
mystery in the universe; far from it: there is a deep—aye, a holy 
mystery pervading Nature and all her works; but this is for the 
religious eye to scan ; it is not for the scientific mind, but for 
the heart, or the every-day mind of man. It is this which 
hallows religion; it is this which mantles both poetry and 
prayer with an undefined charm ;’ it is this which inspires reve- 
rence for age, which gives birth to many of our nobler feelings ; 
but it is not for science, nor cold abstract analysis, to fly to it as 
a sanctuary on eyery occasion: it is as misplaced in works of 
logical deduction and profound argument as it would be in 
Euclid himself. We, for our parts, do not expect what is called 
“ faith” in works of a purely scientific nature ; for as Heinroth, 
the author of the ‘ Pisteodicée,’ correctly observes, “ Belief 
belongs to the heart, philosophy to the understanding ”—ne 
sutor ultra crepidam is applicable not solely to shoemakers, It 
is all well enough for Homer to speak of Fate as a deity, or for 
the Pythagoreans to attribute mysterious powers to numbers; 
but what excuse has the modern German philosopher, he who 
in general rejects revelation, unless it be that hereditary predi- 
lection of his countrymen, so notorious in all ages for the 
vague, the indefinite, the shadowy? We shall here exemplify 
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our objections, and we might, if we pleased, expatiate at greater 
length, so as to show that they are more or less applicable to 
them all, 

Burdach, for instance, says (at p. 691 and sect. 594) :—“ There 
remains, then, in the relations of every individual a gap in the 
explanation, where we are forced to recognize, and have recourse 
to some unknown cause, which we call Fate.’ No, we do not 
all call it by that name ; but setting that aside, had he grounded 
this assertion on the categories of thought, as a modern German 
philosopher would be supposed to do, in opposition to what 
Diogenes Laertius, that ancient one, said, “that there are no 
necessary laws for thinking, otherwise there would be a fate ;” 
had he done this on the authority of Kant, who proves that there 
are laws for thinkmg—why, we would not press the charge 
against him of his hankering after mystery; but no, he con- 
tinues thus :— 


“Is this blind chance or arbitrary caprice? Is the distribution of 
gifts a sport of Nature, or does Nature love one being and hate 
another, before she creates it? We should be able to form a 
judginent upon this if we could collect all the single facts into one 
point of sight. This is denied us, because we ourselves cannot 
throw off the trammels of our individuality. Nevertheless, there are 
facts, which we are enabled to view over a wide field—the facts of 
birth and death; the result of which, in connexion with the results of 
other investigations, can give us some sure data. ‘The fate of man 
first of all depends upon the sex of the party, and as the sexuality is 
that moment which most deeply affects the individuality, it is also 
expressed corporeally so definitely, that its relations in counting can 
be enumerated.” 


Without calling to our aid the law discovered by Hufeland— 
without insisting on the just distribution and arrangement that 
prevail in creation—we may be permitted to express our sur- 
prise that the author, in other respects a man of science and 
great general knowledge, should have so departed from the whole 
tenor of his argument, as ever to have permitted such a word as 
“fate,” or such questions as those which follow it, to creep into 
his work. But in perusing the writings of scientific men in 
Germany, we too often find “fate” and “necessity” used instead 
of the real word “ providence” (in the Christian, not the Roman 
sense), which—for we will answer the questions put—does not 
act from sport or wilfulness, but from laws of justice and retri- 
bution, created, too, by unerring superhuman wisdom. 

In the first chapter of the introduction to his ‘ Orthobiotics,’ 
by the celebrated author of ‘ Mysticism,’ and of ‘Truth, where 
he treats on the teleological object of man’s existence, we find 
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the following mysterious opening, the more surprising, as it is 
by a man who has already earned great fame by his luminous 
exposition of that weakness in the human mind,,, He, says, and 
his arguments you would think at first sight were based on the 
philosophy of Sctiellimg andthe historical researches of Rliode : 
—“Tt is remarkable ‘that’ precisély’ the most “antiént nations 
give utterance to the most deeply conceived and~imost exalted 
thoughts conGerning the ‘origiti and object’ of the world” He 
goes much further than this elsewhere, and in other places calls 
it again in quiéstion ‘+ The’ material world—they say,’ arid ‘as 
is well’ known—is not the true, original one éteated by the pure 
primeval Being ‘for pure esserces ;' it’ ig a purifying institution 
for fallen spirits rejected from Heaven; who’ lost their freedom 
because they became faithless to- the light—that free’ spiritual 
principle, the sourte of all life’ and all bhss.”’ He’ has here 
unwarrantably jumbled Braminism and the Zend’ doctrine 
together. ‘ ' 


“ They are now by the loss of their freedom bound;, that is, they 
have become material beings. Materiality is their bond. In propor- 
tion as they rid themselves of their ‘bonds, that is, turn ‘again’ towards 
the light, they again become free. ' Hence the belief of the ancierits in 
transmigration 'tliroirgh the different’ ¢ircles and degrees of materiality, 
for the idea of transmigration was! coniiected with that of purification 
and refining. | We see also from ‘this ‘belief, how' deeply remote anti- 
quity was ‘penetrated with the feeling and idea: of what is holy and 
good, for they thought that only- what was without stain or flaw could 
associate with that: state: | Hence; then, also, the ideas;of Law, Traxs- 
gression, and Atonement, which pervade the whole of antiquity. No 
olden nation ‘of any extent that had not its promulgator of the' Law, 
and no one national law, that was not based ‘on purity in thouglits, 
words, and works. The difference, too, betweett clean and unclean, 
lay deeper in the minds of the ancients than we should suppose at first 
view. Clean is what is derived from the clean (i.e, pure) spirit, and 
unclean from, the unclean (é.e. impure) spirit. The impure spirit was 
indeed created by the pure one, but not impure; he became so, when 
he wanted to shine in his own light. ‘Then his light’ becamé darkness, 
and his darknéss bondage, atid his bondage ‘stiffiiess, body, matter; ‘the 
principle [vA7] of evil, death. A’ corresponding ' View ‘is' even found 
among the chief phildsophers of the old' Greeks, expecially in’ Plato, 
who even ‘éalls the body ‘the ‘prison’ of tlie! soul; butasserts that the 
Divinity can even: pénetrate this prison, and >that indeed thd whole 
universe, though at present: enchairied, does, noti tease even: still, to he 
an expression of! the ideas of ‘the Creative Spirit, by the development 
and birth of! which the Inferior shall raise itself to the, Superior; and 
that ;which is,.captive; to, freedom.; .. But only the carth, say, those 
ancients, was sunk)in the mire of matter, and: was compelled to again 
work itself,out into the kingdom of Form and Motion. ;The heavens 
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beamed still with their original brightness. We moderns wonder at 
the worship of the stars; but let us remember that the ancients 
worshipped mind in light, ahd that they’ considered the stars ds beings 


of light, consequently as spirits.” 


And so, he continues, for some length further, which is all very 
well, as long .as -he, is, describing, the views of certain Eastern 
nations, though his; description is not. free from inaccuracy, inas- 
much as jhe, has not, only confounded, Braminism with, the Arian 
creed. of Hom, and Zoroaster,,but, has left, out: ,all allusion to 
Buddhaism, which is now; admitted, to belong also to the most 
venerable, antiquity, to. be quite as.old as the Hindoo or Arian 
doctrines, to believe also in a depraved world, in evil, which pro- 
duces. continual, palingenesis, but, does. not. make light its basis. 
Again, his allusion to the, genial’? Schelling, when the latter 
calls matter \“ weight;”; and deems light; to be the opposite agent 
to it, is, also. well, enough ; and that;a few pages further on he 
should allude to that celebrated passage in St. Jolin, and regard 
light (as there described) in a real, not, a figurative sense, is, we 
suppose, natural, since he had previously come fo the conclusion 
(au erroneous one), that the Mithra of the Persians, called by 
them the Redeemer of enchamed nature, meant light. We say 
erroneous, because we haye studied; the question at the fountain 
head, and do, not, derive our, opinion either from, Plutarch, or 
Herodotus, or Creuzer’s |‘ Symbolik, as the anthor appears, to 
have done. ::'Mithra was no other than the planet Venus, as can 
be. proved: bya multitude. of passages: from the * Zendavesta’ 
itself. ‘We will quote one, as sufficient for our purpose. 


» “(He hears, with a thousand ears, and. sees with,ten thousand eyes ; 
asthe, sun. by, day. is called the eye. of Oromazes, so also the stars by 
night the. eyes,.of Mithra, because, he is the, largest, strongest, most 
victorious of all:the Izeds, (7.e.. stars), of heaven.” 


But what can he the object of the author himself in seriously 
taking up, this self-same thought, and carrying it out with as 
much solemnity and prolixity as if it deserved any really serious 
attention ; that, too,:be it remembered, in the teeth of all the 
modern, discoveries,.in electricity, galvanism, and magnetism ? 
Surely, the; philosophy of, what we are about to give our readers 
has no more real merit than, that ode of Anacreon which so phi- 
losophically :deseribes everything as being thirsty. At p. 4, the 
author says :—-“ The proper kingdom: of | stiffness, that of the 
metals, is, by the influence of light, entirely changed in mani- 
fold ‘metamorphose’ ‘up to’ the crystal form’ (a bold assertion), 
“and thus the first step ‘is' gained into the kingdom of forms. 
In the salts the metallicity is overcome, and the solubility given. 
The struggle between the stiff (é.e. solid) and the fluid (the first 
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antithesis of wéight and light, which reveals itself as exciter in 
the fluid) is terminated, and thus the hand is offered for the 
friendly union of both in the kingdom of form.” This obser- 
vation is of greater consequence than appears at first sight, for 
it probably gave rise to much of the same nature that appears 
in Ennemoser’s work. Well, he goes on thus :—‘ The surface 
of the eatth mounts on the first step of life, or of self-excitement, 
for it is clad with the fresh green of the plant-world.” How 
vastly Platonic this word “ self-excitement !” Is not this con- 
sidering the earth as a {Gov éupvyov, an animal with a soul? If 
the author used it inadvertently, we have nothing more to say. 
But hear him out :—“ In the plant the earth becomes free ; it 
(or she) mounts from the kingdom of ‘ weight’ into that of 
light : it (or she) is not merely shaped, as in the crystal, the 
salt, but she’ (not it this time) “ shapes herself by the deve- 
lopment of her own life-instruments, the germs of which the 
light has formed and animated.” We now see that the author 
is perfectly serious in attributing consciousness to the earth, 
and a creative power to light, and this is what Zoroaster as- 
signed to Oromazes (aye, and to Ahriman too) long before him; 
this is what the Bramin did more than three thousand years 
ago; this is how Cicero argued; and the whole of what we 
have been quoting, and are about to do a little longer, reads 
more like an extract from the ‘ Puranas’ than from the work of 
the “ Professor of Psychical Therapeutics at the University of 
Leipzig.” 


* Nevertheless, the plant remains still bound to the earth, so long 
as the light has not become as it were its living property, by having 
incorporated itself in it. We call this incorporated light the nervous 
system. As soon as the latter forms itself into the plant, this ceases 
to be mere plant, and as it forces itself gradually away from the earth, 
so as to move free, it becomes animal, in which the plant gets quite as 
free from the earth as the earth in the plant does from itself.” 


The words of the fox to the toad, “ Physician cure thyself,” 
would not be so much amiss, we think; for we, for our parts, 
consider twaddle of any sort as a species or a variety of “ mys- 
ticism.” 

It is with more timidity that we lay our hand on the tome of 
Carus, to whom we bow with all deferential respect; but, lo! 
at the very first page we casually open, we see gross illiberality 
to animals—to the dog, mark ye, to whom he admits no mind 
whatever, and quotes gravely what Goethe has put into the 
mouth of Faust, when he says of the poodle— 


“ Ich finde keine Spur 
Von einem Geist, und alles ist Dressur.” 
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Carus, you never had a dog for a friend, for.a companion, or 
you would never have been guilty of such illiberality; but we 
excuse you, for even Cuvier considered animals, if we recollect 
rightly, as having consciousness similar to somnambulists: but 
we do not excuse your amazing credulity on mesmerism, animal 
magnetism, and other very “ mysterious” phenomena. The 
author does admit elsewhere, that the mind of an animal can 
ripen to understanding, which word he uses, in common with 
most German philosophers, to express the lowest grade of a 
conscious mind. He recognises no soul in a plant (as poor 
Sakontala did), inconsistently, we think, with his system; for 
he says, at p. 4, “ But above all it was the unconscious state of 
the soul, which was not understood, that gave rise to such a 
doctrine. Only the conscious soul was recognised as soul, and 
hence animals and plants were denied it.” But then, he says, 
at p. 14, “ The egg of a bird is the earliest and most imperfect 
form of the bird itself; it is living, although its life is often long 
latent ; all the elements are here united, only awaiting external 
warmth. No one ascribes a soul to the egg; but as soon as the 
nervous system is there for communicating with the external 
world, and for developing consciousness, then the idea in the 
egg is developed to a soul.” This delightful and refreshing 
explanation of soul, as being previously idea, was no casual 
observation, for he harps on it further by saying, “ Although 
the difference ‘ in abstracto’ is here clear, ‘ in concreto’ it is 
impossible to say where the idea ceases and the soul begins; 
so also with a seed of corn when germinating, to say when the 
idea of seed ceases and that of the plant begins. It is impossible 
to define when the mind of man is really born.” 

We won’t quarrel with him for considering the soul as a mys- 
terious and mystic region in certain respects, but since he feels 
such irreverence for mystics, such as those of “ Jakob Boehme,” 
how is it that he himself quotes the “ foreboding” words of 
Lichtenberg, viz.—“ Is it then so entirely made out that our 
reason can know nothing of what is supersensual?” and he 
quotes, with great complacency, the following :—* Is not, then, 
man able to weave his ideas of God with as much effect as the 
spider does its web for catching flies?” We dare say he approved 
of this simile, but we sober-minded Englishmen cannot stomach 
rank tionsense. 

But if Carus connects idea and soul, regarding the latter as 
the development of the former, Ennemoser goes further, and 
outherods Herod, for he identifies idea with number, since he 
says, at p. 177, sec. 83, “ Animal life, together with the organism 
interwoven to a triple activity” (filched, by-the-bye, from Carus) 
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“ in a wonderful manner, is indisputably one of the most enig- 
matical phenomena in nature,’ &c., &e. ‘The following com- 
parison of a head, or rather brain, to a flower, is quite new: (we 
won’t swear that he did not purloin it from Oken), and will, we 
are sure, delight the ladies and our lyrie pocts, supposing we 
have any of the latter genus left :—“ The brain is a flower on 
the stalk of the spinal marrow, which unfolds itself into three 
principal parts, closely cotinected,—into the prolonged marrow, 
into the small and the large brain : so that the prolonged marrow 
represents the calyx of plants; the smalk and large brain, the 
petals and organs of fructification.” Charming'simile, and much 
more poetical than comparing a man’s pericranium to a cabbage, 
and himself (or his prolonged marrow) to a cabbage'stump; which 
has been done, Mr. Ennemoser, before now, we do assure you. 

‘'o the holy and mysterious reverence he feels for number, 
probably imbibed by his study of Herbart, we can only slightly 
allude, by translating the following exquisite little passage (only 
because it seems the shortest out of fifty such), from p. 376: — 
“ As that antithesis has now at least two limbs again, the 
potence” (i, e. product) “ of two is consequently four ; thus the 
holy Tetras is geometrically separated in the four quadrants, 
the four climates, the four grand divisions of the earth” (what, 
Australia’ goes for nothing, then?); “and, anthropologically, 
two other principal races again correspond to the eastern and 
western hemispheres, and thus fill up the four as the proper 
complete number of all form.” Who is not reminded here of the 
Tritogenia and the Tetractys of the Pythagoreans? We are 
almost tempted to ask Mr. Ennemoser whether he also remem- 
bers having claimed a certain shield hanging up in a certain 
temple; or was he so unfortunate as to quaff the wave of a certain 
river ? 

Having thus presented to the English reader a few specimens 
of that vague and dreamy hankering in the German mind, by 
which it strives to render intelligible to others what it actually 
does not comprehend itself, we continue our task with greater 
satisfaction, and feel much pleasure in recommending these 
works to all our countrymen who devote some portion of their 
time to study, when the shooting and hunting season is over. 
But, alas! we agree with Carus in thinking that the number of 
those men is indeed small, who feel a longing for that’ eclestial 
and intellectual food, which Dante so beautifully terms “ the 
bread of angels,” The time, too, is unpropitious, perhaps, when 
the war-clouds which were but recently gathering murky and 


lowering oyer the greater part of Europe, are still visible on the 
horzou, 
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In. recommending the ‘ Psyche,’ however, to the English phy- 
siologist, we, do not ‘wish to imply that there,is anything so 
particularly original in,it; if we except the:conscious and uncon- 
scious states.of the soul, which Swedenborg, had positively dis- 
covered in his way; before the attention of science was directed 
to it. But. we do not wish to diminish the merit of the author, 
since we know that-all truths, are transitive, as well as all inven- 
tions of meh. ..Genius doesnot create from nothing, as Cicero 
falsely asserts, but, on. the contrary, from.materials already given 
or gradually prepared by others, Thus, Schelling said, so early 
as 1799 :—-“ Intelligenes is _productiye im, a, twofold, manner, 
either. blind: and, waconscious, or free, and with, consciousness ; 
unconsciously productive in the eosmieal perception” (i.e. con- 
templation of-the world), ‘ with consciousness in the creating of 
an ideal, world.” , Bruno, said ;—“ The, soul lives in the whole 
world, as the world-soul ini. all nature” (for saying which he 
was brought to the stake, by-the-bye) ; and Carus does. the same, 
so also Ennemoscr ina different, way. Bruno spoke of the 
intuitive mind, Kant and Fiehte: of an imtuitive understanding ; 
so does Carus, making: “ instinctive ;prescienee’? (so we render 
Ahnung); an attribute of the soul, ,He,also:.adopts Gocthe’s 
‘Werdelust;’ or.‘ Desire of Becoming,’ and we think felicitously. 
Both Leibnitz and, Bruno use the term “ monas,” but not in the 
same sense ; for with the former the monads are isolated, because 
they are with the divine, unity ; while'with the lattor, they are in 
constamt mutual, action, becaase unity completes itsclf in them 
to harmony ; because-each realizes the infinite that is in it, by 
the reception.and production of constant new. forms in inter- 
couse with all the others; now, Caius,adopts both views, and 
gives very. great. powers indeed to the monad. 

Again, Carus attributes to the soul, in its wnconscious state, a 
Promethean as’ well as Epimethean faculty ;.and the Grecks, 
those deep. observers of; nature, had already, supplicd him with 
the idea. 

At p19; Carus himself (to save us carping eritics the trouble) 
quotes; E. Stahl, who already in the seventeenth century had the 
thought,‘ that only the soul was the real ereatrix and formatrix 
of the organism ;”’ and he further observes, that only his re- 
garding the soul as possessing a certain, materiality prevented 
him from fathoming the trie nature of these relations, 


“Stahl,”' it’ appears, “comprehended the ‘difference between the 
conscious and unconstious Tife ‘of the soul, and it was this knowledge 
whieh induéed lini to regard’ with contempt the physiology of his 
contemporary, F. Hoffman, and even to’ dispute with Leibnitz ; since 
the latter rightly considered the soul as immaterial in itself; but 
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who, not accurately viewing its relations to organism, assumed in that 
organism a second Entelechy, the power of motion independent of the 
soul, which Stahl rejected, because he more rightly comprehended the 
oneness of the organism.” 


Now, if the oneness of the organism be admitted (we will 
not say it is anti-Christian), a complete identity must exist 
between the two states of the soul, and every faculty of the un- 
conscious creative soul must be under genial circumstances 
capable of dawning into consciousness, as light from darkness 
(they being merely two states of ether, according to the new 
theory) ; and if so, Hegel was not so far wrong in asserting that 
the Divinity contemplated himself in man. But we beg to 
observe, that we do not admit the oneness or the identity. 

The following observations, out of thousands, spring up in our 
criticising minds. 

Could our eyes behold the living brain of man through a 
transparent skull, as Huber did bees in a glass hive, we should 
not behold thought; in like manner, we cannot trace the passage 
of a metal or an alkali along the electric current, watch we ever 
so keenly; we merely see the deposit. Now, the thought of God 
must pervade creation, and, consequently, space, in the same way 
that our thought docs the brain ; but it is not visible to us, nor can 
we trace its workings; all that we can do is, to behold what, for 
analogy’s sake, may be called its deposits, that is to say, organi- 
zation. God’s thought (we say thought for want of a proper 
word, for thought it is not) may well be present everywhere, and 
yet for ever escape our researches; nor can we be aware of its 
presence, save by revelation in the one instance, and by deduc- 
tion founded on the study of his works in the second. Now, 
this creative power of God’s mind, this natura naturans (which 
Schelling—aAorribile dictu !—calls a lazy animal), is by Carus 
assigned with greater reverence to the human soul itself, acting 
upon certain laws ; but this may be found in Buddhaism, nay, 
it is the very basis of the Buddha creed, which substitutes cer- 
tain laws for a Supreme Creator. 

Again, Schelling says, pantheistically (and Schelling, be it 
remarked, did not “know his own mind two pages together), that 
God and the universe are synonymous. Carus goes very nearly 
the same length; for he makes the soul create or develop her- 
self from the idea, and create her own form, colour, and the like. 

In Spinoza’s Ethics, Part I., treating on God, the first defini- 
tion is:—“*1. By self-cause I understand that, whose essence 
includes éxistence in itself, or that, whose nature can only be 
comprehended as existing. » This can be alone applicable to 
God, and the bestowing “of self-cause on the soul by Carus 
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appears to have arisen from his attaching too much value to 
Plato’s definition of it in his Phaidros:—“ Every soul is immortal, 
for what is constantly in motion is imperishable; that which 
moves anything else and is moved by anything else, and, there- 
fore, has a section of motion, has also a section of life. Only 
that which moves itself, because it never leaves itself, will also 
never cease to be moved; so much the more is this the source 
and beginning of motion to all that is otherwise moved. But 
the beginning has not arisen,” Carus lays too much weight on 
this definition, for he says at p. 7,—‘‘ The vital power, imagine 
it is subtle or as massive as you will, will always be a thing 
moving itself out of itself, an individual thing, a thing driven 
only by the breath of the Divinity.” (Ah, he admits this at 
last!) “In a word, it will always remain a kind of soul, &c., &c.” 
Would not this do for electricity ? 

The author also adheres to Aristotle’s opinion, that it had a 
creative power, and he quotes his words from the 2nd vol., 1st 
chap. on the Soul, wherein he says, that the soul is the first 
reality of a natural limbed body. 

We see, then, that Carus is not actually original in his sys- 
tem; but old as the notions are, it is impossible for us moderns 
to admit such definitions ; for if the soul had this power, it would 
be an unconscious divinity, a kind of Brahma asleep—the divi- 
nity of the Hegelians continually awaking, as it were, to con- 
sciousness and the contemplation of self. We should all be 
gods in a state of metamorphosis, if not rams or cows, as the 
gods in the Titanic affair, at all events, all children of Brahma, 
like Bramins, or rather, himself individualized, multiplied, or 
as if were divided, a god-polype. 

Neither has the immortality of the soul anything to do with 
motion, (Carus makes it fetch and carry) ; why, everything, in a 
certain sense, is immortal and indestructible, but this does not 
prove it to be soul or divinity, which is not bounded by space 
and time, as it would be if motion were a criterion to go by. 
Plato’s definition is radically wrong therefore. 

Moreover, it is quite clear that the soul did not create itself 
two bodies—a male and a female one—in the first instance; for 
where was the idea?—and supposing it did, such an hypothesis, 
not being founded on deduction or experience, cannot stand for 
an instant, and has no hold or claim on our belief whatever. 
We must have recourse to a Creator in the case of the first pair, 
and there is no evidence in nature whatever, to justify our sup- 
posing that aught save the Deity is vested with creative powers. 

Moreover, how can the unconscious soul choose its colour of 
white or black, or copper, or dirty yellow, as in the white, negro, 
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savage, Mogul, even if we do grant it a certain power over form 
or shape ? 

When, death arrives, which, according to this theory, isa 
voluntary refusal of the, unconscious soul to become ‘conscious 
any longer, what becomes of it and, its unity, for Carus regards 
it as inseparably connected with every particle or monad Of the 
body? If we adopt this theory, the soul does ‘not all die, non 
omnis moritur, only the,conscious part suffers a “ sea-change,” the 
rest being latent, as before, and merely inactive from this time 
henceforward, taking leave,,as it were, of each particle or ovicle 
for the night, or its time of rest. If if does not ‘actually leave 
the monad or monads, then the Egyptian believed, very nearly 
right, and his unconscious soul still sleeps with the mummy ina 
dreamless fossil state, under a couch of resin, pretty mich like 
a toad in a rock or the heart of an oak.’ Granting that’ the 
soul does move itself at the rate of 200,000 miles a ‘second, 
if Mr. Carus or Plato wish it, this does not account for its 
moving one single atom.of matter, unless the learned, 'psycholo- 
gist means to cutrench, himself behind that loophole, and chal- 
lenge us to define what,matter is, We candidly confess, we 
know nothing whatever of its, nature ;" but if the monad, as 
Carus affirms, be partly matter and, partly spirit, and he unity in 
plurality—if it, we say, have the power of forming itself, what 
becomes of, this. monad after death? How does the. spirit or 
idea cease to act, mediately or immediately, on the material part 
of the monad, and where does it go to, or what change ‘does it 
undergo, if, it cannot be abstracted, as Carus and others affirm? 
According to them, the soul in an ‘abstract state, and not blended 
with matter, is an impossibility. Then what becomes of it? 
Does it migrate to other matter? If it did, it would be mate- 
rial, and abstraction would momentarily ensue.’ Does it ‘con- 
tinue to remain with the material part of the monad?' Then 
spirit dies; for a perpetual state of unconsciousness 7 death. 
Is it (i.e. the material monad) lost, to creation?’ ‘That is impos- 
sible, Has the clectric, or magnetic, ,or clectro-magnetic ‘fluid 
no further power, over this monad (compounded or discom- 
pounded) for forming fresh corporeal combinations’ with new 
soul or new idca, or perhaps old soul and old idea’ over agam, 
and vice versd, forming thus a new unity out of a plurality ? And 
what becomes, too, of those rejected monads that come ‘and 
depart before the third. state of man’s existence—that isto say, 
his birth, as Carus attempts to demonstrate? Does tiot the learned 
physiologist himself see that this doctrine compels us to‘admit 
the transmigration of soul or the idea, which is its first’ arid last 
stage (uot ito inferior animaJs—no, we will not enforce this point, 
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but, at all events), into other human forms, either now creating 
themselves or going to do so some fine day or other? We cannot 
understand either why we eat and drink, unless it be to supply 
the waste of our material system; and if this be so, a certain 
abstraction of idea from the monad must surely take place 
during the process of secretion. By his argument, since my- 
riads of monads (so he terms the egg-vesicles or hollow spheres) 
form a wnity, then one-human ‘soul, which is but the totality of 
monadic co-similar ideas, may also, together with all the rest, 
form one grand soul, one grand totality of idea; that is, huma- 
nity at large, the stock for the phenomenon of individuals ; and 
we need not point out how utterly subversive such a doctrine 
would be to the existence of all virtue and vice, as well as to all 
identical consciousness in a future state. ‘To appear again as 
identically the same, would require the palingenesis of Plato, 
that is, the recommencement of all things, so as to have the 
same series of causes and effects from the very beginning ; but 
this creed implies, the finality of God’s power in the pheno- 
menal universe, and Plato never thought of that. 

We also, with Carus, contend for the unity of the soul, and 
cannot for an instant admit its duality. 

At p.17, he alludes to Plato’s styling all learning to recognize 
or comprehend, &c., as a reminiscence, and it was with the same 
view that Socrates considered the process of thought as a kind 
of midwifery to what was embryonic in the human soul or mind. 
He then, at. p..18, reminds us of the propagation of peculiar 
fancies, tastes, and talents, from parents to their children, but 
he does not attempt to explain the modification which monads 
must receive by the paternal and maternal conjoint (but double, 
unconscious) influence of two souls upon the soul abont to create, 
or, rather, to develop, itself from the tdea in this its second stage 
of existence,—a modification fatal to the belief of its previous 
self-existence, unless we call to our aid predestination, or the 
Feruars of Hom, or some such contrivance. 

We consider, with all due humility, this part of the ‘ Psyche’ 
as very, vulnerable indeed, more especially when we try it with 
the probe of disease (which he declares to be a second principle), 
or, at. all-eyents, of certain diseases. Granted that suicide is 
committed by no animal, because it is without the freedom of 
self-cqnsciousness—how comes it that madness is so often here- 
ditary? and how will.he explain the action of hysteria upon the 
conscious mind? Allowing all that can be demanded to that 
“mysterious ”, power which he calls Innervation or Innervation- 
stream, he at least gives us no explanation of its action; and 
until he proves to us the non-existence of hereditary insanity, 
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we cannot accept his assertion that the unconscious soul is free 
from disease, or, in his words, at p. 92, “ disease has properly 
no power over the realm of the truly unconscious soul-life.” 

He observes that the Divine Essence, which he has already 
often alluded to, is the imperishable and never-failing source 
from which new, and ever new, additions to our consciousness 
proceed. We respect the piety which dictated this declaration, 
and in one sense we admit the philosophy of it ; for we feel con- 
vinced that the universe could not exist, save as a chaos, were 
that source withdrawn for a single instant; but this is not the 
sense Mr. C. intended to convey to us, we think. We will not 
term it Hegelian, for that it is not; but it conveys a kindred 
idea—viz., that our consciousness has no limits. Hegel, as is 
well known, believed that the mind of man would, in time, 
know all things; that it would climb Heaven and bring down 
ethereal fire; now Carus, we presume, believes or hopes that 
this Promethean (aye, and Epimethean) faculty will be made a 
present of to our consciousness gradually, for to the unconscious 
part of the soul he already concedes it. Oh! the vanity of 
some physiologists! They do not, or they will not, recognise 
that man’s mind is downded in this stage of existence—that it 
can neither make a blade of grass nor the wing of a fly—that 
it knows nothing of matter, far less of the soul; what then can 
he in sober sadness mean by his “ ever new additions?” 

We cannot show more forcibly the inanity of this expression 
than by quoting presently from the author himself. We beg 
the reader to recollect that Plato’s definition of soul is adopted 
by the author; and it may be seriously questioned whether it 
even then was original. We are also, nearly in every page, 
involuntarily reminded of the Egyptian pyramid (with flame on 
its summit) and the sphinx, when seeing how Carus builds up 
his consciousness upon the unconsciousness of the mind, and, at 
last, hear himself, “ the Indian philosophy is no doubt the pri- 
mitive one; and that the Egyptians had one is evident to this 
day in their pyramid, sphinx, and obelisk.” Carus, moreover, 
calls the antithesis between idea and ethereal substance or ether 
the primitive one of all, and says, that it is recognised in tlic 
Indian philosophy, which he quotes, “ not as an authority—for 
rational perception recognises no authority—in order to show 
how clear thinking could so easily bring to a result the deepest 
riddle in the world, and which in our times, after the maturest 
reflection, cannot be represented otherwise.’ Then where are 
the “ ever new additions,’ we ask? ‘“‘ The Hindoos distin- 
guished eternal matter, the natura naturans, the ether, as 
Prakriti; and the natural reason, the world-soul, as Purusha. 
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From out of these a third arose, the separation of” (what 
the Germans call ich—I, or) “ self-consciousness — that is, 
Ahankara.” Carus has not advanced one inch further than 
this by his own admission. 

He says, at p. 185,— 


“The sinciput is for cognition, the occiput for motion and all kinds 
of reaction. If you take away from animals the hemispheres (the two 
halves of the sinciput), they are in continual sleep, have no longer any 
cognition ; but if the occiput, they are no longer capable of any regu- 
lated movement. It is the same in man, but here the more maturely 
the organism is developed, by so much the more thousandfold become 
the relations between the brain-masses, and by so much the less here 
can any more defined localization of the ¢hree radiations of the soul- 
life upon the ¢hree masses of the brain be made observable. The latter 
is the reason why the phrenology of Gall is a complete absurdity ; and 
herein lies the great difference between that which I have drawn up 
as a scientific phrenology and craniology, and the craniology of the 
Viennese physiologist.” 


We recommend a note in the original work itself to that 
Englishman who thinks he has proved a dualism in the soul, as 
Carus says. 

It is tume, however, to let the author speak more for himself; 
and we only regret, that the very limited study of the German 
language in this country does not warrant us im giving the 
original. He opens thus, at p. 1 :— 


“The key to the knowledge of the nature of the conscious soul-life, 
lies in the region of unconsciousness. Every difficulty, nay, all seem- 
ing impossibility to attain a real understanding of the soul, is from 
this point of view intelligible. If it were an absolute impossibility to 
find the unconscious in the conscious, man would indeed necessarily 
despair of obtaining a knowledge of his soul, that is, of himself. If 
this impossibility be only a seeming one, then it is the first task of 
science, treating on the soul, to explain in what manner the mind of 
man is enabled to descend into these depths.” 


A few lines further on :— 


“The first glance into our inner life can teach us, that by far the 
greater portion of our soul-life rests in unconsciousness. We possess 
at all times, during the time that we are conscious, only some few ideas 
actually at the moment; thousands of ideas, that are entirely with- 
drawn from the consciousness, that are not known in this one and the 
same instant, but which nevertheless are there, consequently show, 
that the greater part of the soul-life falls into the night of uncon- 
sciousness.” 


Hegel, in his ‘Phenomenology,’ we remember, has made 
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similar observations, but he did not make the unconscious state, 
as Carus does, the basis of his mental pyramid. Hegel, who 
was deficient in what we, the English, call “ natural philosophy,” 
and whose whole system is conceived @ priori, if we recollect 
rightly, regarded it as analogous to the polarization of light. 
This polarization does not scem to claim much of the author’s 
attention. We will not follow him through his scientific and 
accurate historical description of man’s development from the 
ovicle to the towering flight of his mind; we refer the reader to 
the work itself, taking it for granted that some spirited book- 
seller or publisher will issue a translation of it. One more 
quotation or so, which shall be very short, and we will close the 
volume. At p. 21, he says,— 


“. .. The original perfect equality of all the elementary parts of the 
organism, or the truth, that all increase of the frame in the living body 
is conditioned by endless manifold repetitions of one and the same 
most simple fundamental form. ‘The most simple of all shapes is, how- 
ever, the pure sphere—and thus they are infinitely minute hollow 
spheres, vesicles, primitive cells, which, as organic unities (monads), 
found the polymorphism of every organic formation. Realized in 
thousands and thousands of ways, the idea deposits itself, therefore, in 
such a monas, and each primitive cell of the organism is consequently 
nothing more than the repetition of that first primitive cell—of that 
egg-germ-ovo-vesicle—with which the whole organism began ; but for 
this very reason each of these primitive cells is the expression of the 
idea of the whole, ond thereby in its particular manner self-ewistent.” 


Still harping upon Plato! But if this be true, we are mere 
crystallizations, produced like so many mushrooms, as soon as 
the bed is prepared in the garden for receiving the seeds that 
pervade the atmosphere—that is, if all these monads be really 
exact counterparts of one another; and why, then, are we not 
all tooth, or nail, or hair, or blood, in this our second stage of 
existence ? This is how a crystal is formed, where there is no 
soul, and yet the monads arrange themselves with mathematical 
precision. If we adopt this theory of each monad being impreg- 
nated with one and the same idea, we shall be in the end com- 
pelled to regard all matter as transformed Devs, condemned by 
Brim, at the intercession of Brama, to do penance, with leave to 
work their way up to that heaven they had previously forfeited 
by their misconduct ; and as to the idea realizing itself perpetually 
thus upon the model of the primitive idea, but thus parcelled 
out, then stamped infinitely upon so many trillions and nonil- 
lions of monads, this is about on a par with the Parsee’s system 
of Feruars. But, pray, has electro-magnetism no share in all 
this spontaneous bee-like clustering of the monads ? 
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Aliuding to Hegel, and also to Herbart, he says :-— 


“In my opinion we cannot correctly treat on the soul without in- 
troducing into our mental calculation this unconscious principle, and 
consequently as indefinable, unknown to the separating understand- 
ing, the given x as it were; precisely fer this reason no one will deny 
that the dialogues of a Plato, which are always based on this, some- 
thing unknown and mysterious, which inyariably, too, again and 
again refer to it, penetrate far deeper into the mysteries of the proper 
soul-life, than the compendium, for instance, of psychology by a 
Herbart.” 

Now, if we personify this indefinable and mysterious some- 
thing, we have evidently the unknown god of the Athenians, 
whose nature, as appears to us, was better explained by Paul than 
by Plato. 

Hegel, we recollect, says, that consciousness scparates the 
mind from God; and it is precisely in the same point of view 
that Carus regards the unconscious mind as something divine, 
as never fatigued, as not liable to disease, as perpetually creating, 
renovating, remedying ; but it is time to come to a close, with 
the parting remark, that all the really scientific, anatomical, and 
physiological descriptions of the author are fully deserving of 
both careful study and profound meditation. 

We have shortly above seen what Carus thinks of a Herbart— 
a man, nevertheless, of distinguished merit, on whose philosophy 
the work of Ennemoser appears to be in part founded. We 
respect Mr. E.’s efforts in the cause of Christianity, and we 
felt. real pleasure when perusing much that may really be called 
new light which he has thrown on several passages in the Old 
and New Testament. We regret that our limits do not permit 
us this time to enumerate them, neither can we do aught but 
refer the reader to the bulky tome itself, the perusal of which, 
one of the most arduous feats we ever remember to have 
achieved, convinced us that a great deal of unsound illogical 
argument has been introduced, not from any want of capacity, 
but to serve a purpose; the drift of many was so evident that we 
wondered and wondered, but found no solution to our own 
mental queries, until happening to turn the leaves over impa- 
tiently, we discovered at the very beginning a hieroglyphical 
sheet with certain symbolical devices engraved thereon ; and now 
the murder was out. ‘We ourselves do not profess to be gifted 
with the art and skill’of a Champollion or a Young, and there- 
fore we leave this sheet to its mysterious repose. 

Twenty pages, printed in small type, form the table of con- 
tents alone; and though we don’t go so far as to say that all 
the matter may be contained in a nut-shell, we do think three- 
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fourths of this volume might very well be dispensed with. But 
the German seems to have an innate partiality for the operose, 
the ponderose, the laboriose. When poets sang of Troy they 
were recommended to spare their auditors the eggs of Clytem- 
nestra; we think eggs had better be rejected from all imaginary 
or literary, as well as epic banquets. Carus, of course, had to 
begin with an egg, an ovicle, that was all natural enough ; but 
we do think Mr. E. might have contented himself with beginning 
at the apple of Eden, the more so, as since nearly all that pre- 
cedes it, paradisiacal as the repast may be, is very little of his 
getting up; the fruit was not from his orchard, but from that of 
a certain learned astronomer, delighting in the euphonious name 
of Gruithuisen. 

Mr. E, regards Jakob Boehme not only as a support, but as 
an “ authority.” This is merely alluded to here to show that 
the reader has to expect much that is visionary, and even extra- 
vagant, in the work to be perused. 

Never was there a more taking title to a book; and this, 4s 
every publisher knows, is half the battle, so far as the selling 
goes; but if razors, though made to be sold, won’t cut, and if 
books don’t correspond to their titles, the selling doesn’t last 
long. We confess this book reminds us of Peter Pindar’s razors 
not a little. 

With the exception of Gruithuisen’s beautiful theory of 
accounting for the formation of suns and planets by a cometary 
process, there is little really to edify or instruct. His calling 
our attention to the difference between the “ Spirit of the 
World” and the “ Spirit of God,” in opposition to the identity 
theory of Schelling and others, we gratefully thank him for; and 
we feel unfeigned regret, seeing the excellent motives that dic- 
tated many of the chapters which treat of the Mosaic account 
and certain parts of the New Testament, at being conscientiously 
compelled to pronounce the whole work, in its tout ensemble, as 
a piece of rhapsodical extravagance from beginning to end. 

The majority of our readers have no doubt made the remark, 
during their historical studies, that in all nations a certain 
periodical fluctuation occurs, similar to the tides or streams of 
the ocean, probably, too, for an analogous object—that of pre- 
serving life and freshness in its proper limits and vigour. Thus 
war and peace alternately prevail; so likewise scepticism and 
credulity, activity and sluggishness, prostration and great deve- 
lopment of strength, action and re-action. Upon a cleser 
inspection we can go further even than this, and detect in 
kingdoms and republics the greatest crudeness, coeval with the 
highest civilization ; and still further, we may scan in every city, 
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every hamlet, house, family, some similar diversity. What 
wonder, then, that in the mighty country of Germany, where 
the man-mountain, like another Gulliver, is at length moving 
his huge limbs, where learning and civilization stand so high— 
what wonder that we should see superstition, credulity, fanati- 
cism, and the like, swarming among the wisest of man’s race, 
and often, like demons of old, taking up their abode in one and 
the same temple, our body, invading its shrine, its sanctuary ; 
turning it into one of Baal or Moloch ; changing the pure light 
of our hearts into a devouring flame, such as consumed Vathek 
at the touch of Eblis. 

Man, that is, the man-mountain, has in all ages attempted to 
pile Pelion on Ossa and scale Heaven, but in vain,—he has been 
whelmed beneath them, or been transfixed to their barren and 
craggy summits. We see this at this very moment in the works 
before us. Heinroth admits, or rather, inculcates the vanity, the 
rashness of such an attempt. Carus even, in that moment of 
despondency or “ passivity” (to use Heinroth’s word), which 
steals over the most aspiring genius, recalls to his own mind 
that hapless wight, condemned for ever to heave the stone—the 
philosopher’s of course it must have been—to the summit of 
a hill, but which, at the very instant of success, escaped from 
his grasp and rolled down to the plain again. Even the beau- 
tiful speculations of a Gruithuisen, on the cometary origin of 
all the suns and planets throughout the universe and boundless 
space, do not bring us one iota nearer to the cause of all things, 
do not disclose to us the nuptial couch of Jove and his bride,— 
they merely plunge us deeper into the unfathomable gulf of 
time, they mock our Tantalean thirst—for the breeze of eter- 
nity wafts the bough, charged with forbidden fruit, from our 
lips—and as we stoop, parched and feverish, to the fountain of 
eternal knowledge, it shrmks away and can never be sipped. 
If we attempt to soar with Icarian wings too near the light, 
that is, the region of consciousness, with wings not given to 
man, we share the fate of that rash youth; and if we burst 
into the realm of Acheron, that is, of the unconscious soul, the 
fate of unhappy Theseus may be there too our portion. These 
myths of Grecian lore are by some called philosophems, and it 
must be clear how applicable they are at the present day. We 
have alluded to them for the purpose of extenuating in some 
degree that tendency to mystery which so peculiarly charac- 
terizes the present German philosophic race—nay, we believe 
that man,s nature will never in this mortal coil be able to shake 
it off; if you turn her (that is, Mystery) out of the street door, 
she will return by the window, and always in some new shape 
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and disguise. Mystery has been in all ages deemed, even by 
sages, to be the grand enemy to truth ; we are not so intolerant— 
we regard it, like sleep, as more beneficial than injurious, Did 
not Thomson unwisely inveigh against sleep— 


“ For is there aught in sleep to charm the wise ? 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting moments of too short a life— 
Total extinction of the enlightened soul !” 


Now, Sleep is “ Nature’s soft nurse,” “the assuager of disease,” 
as two other great poets have more wisely called her—and this 
is nearly the use of Mystery: it gives fresh impulse and cou- 
rage to the mind, it calls forth redoubled energies, it braces the 
reawakened mental powers, and the man-mountain, who had 
a short time ago sneaked down after his huge stone lying still 
in the plain, heaves it up with his renewed Titanic hope, as 
Sisyphus in the heroic ages. 
R. H. WHITELOCKE.* 





* Principal author of the second part of ‘ Hilbert’s Grand Dictionary ;’ 
corrector of ‘ Grieb’s Dictionary,’ and created Royal Professor by the King of 
Wiirtemberg,—Eb. 
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— is it limits production ? 


Upon this question hangs the solution of the most important 
problem of the day—the question of the rights of labour, and the 
means, if any exist, of meliorating the lot of the great mass of 
the people. 

It has been amply proved by statistical writers, that an equal 
distribution of all the wealth now existing in the world, would, 
in the share that would fall to each, effect scarcely any appre- 
ciable improvement in the condition of the working classes. But 
why is not more wealth created? What is it hinders the pro- 
duction of the necessaries of life, in the abundance required for 
the comfortable subsistence of all ? 

Assuming food to be deficient—why is it not grown? 

It has been calculated that the valley of the Mississippi would 
provide a sufficient supply of both corn and cotton to feed and 
clothe the whole population of Europe; and in Europe itself 
there are still vast tracts of waste land that might be rendered 
available for tillage, to say nothing of innumerable half-tilled and 
neglected farms admitting of a higher cultivation. 

Vou. LII.—No. I. L 
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Granting that the town and country mansions of our nobility 
would not suffice to lodge, or suitably to accommodate the whole 
of our agricultural peasantry, we may still ask why, instead of 
mud cabins, garrets and cellars, every poor family in the United 
Kingdom cannot be provided with a substantial cottage, with 
sufficient accommodation, at least, to allow of a private room for 
every adult person? What are the materials ?—principally clay, 
bricks, and chalk for the lime that is to hold them together— 
materials known to be inexhaustible. 

Why do we ever hear of a general stagnation of manufacturing 
and agricultural operations ?—of multitudes wanting bread and 
clothing, and yet ceasing to produce them? Why do we some- 
times see industry paralysed in the midst of privations, instead 
of a redoubling of the energies of labour ? 


The mere statement of the case excites a suspicion that some 
hidden cause of social disorganization is at work, which has 


escaped the attention of political economists, 


To detect it, if it be possible, is the object of the present 
inquiry. 
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What is it limits production ? 

An answer has been given, supported by the weight of the 
highest intellectual authorities of the present century—one, there- 
fore, which it is incumbent upon every thinking man to examine 
before requiring any other. The answer is, that the capital neces- 
sary to be employed in production cannot be made to keep pace 
with population, unless in exceptional cases ;—that there is a natu- 
ral tendency in population to press upon the means of subsist- 
ence; and therefore, that it is only by restraining the too rapid 
multiplication of the human species that a proper and healthful 
proportion between capital and numbers can be made to exist. 

This doctrine, originally propounded by Mr. Malthus, is now 
accepted in nearly every university in which political economy 
is taught, as one of the fundamental truths of the science. 
M. Michel Chevalier, Professor of Political Economy to the 
College of France, seizes the opportunity of an inaugural address,* 
to pronounce a high eulogium upon Mr. Malthus as a philoso- 
phical observer, of extensive erudition, endowed with a rare spirit 
of analysis, and to whom the world has been indebted for having 
explained the “true or principal cause of the decay of nations, 





* Delivered, February 28th, 1849, and reported at length in the ‘ Journal 
des Economistes’ for March 15th, 1849,—page 350. 
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and of the social disorders by which great states are commonly 
afflicted.” 

In this country, Mr. John Stuart Mill, whose recent work on 
the principles of political economy has placed him in the first 
rank of living philosophical writers, tells us, in respect to the 
increase of population, that the discussions exhibited by Mr. 
Malthus’ Essay have made the truth (although by no means uni- 
versally admitted) so fully known, that it is unnecessary for him 
to dwell upon it; and then, after giving us several illustrations of 
the power of organized beings to increase in a geometrical ratio, 
he says— 


“ Twenty or thirty years ago, these propositions might still have 
required considerable enforcement and illustration ; but the evidence 
of them is so ample and incontestable, that they have made their way 
against all kinds of opposition, and may now be regarded as axiomatic, 
although the extreme reluctance felt to admitting them, every now and 
then gives birth to some ephemeral theory, speedily forgotten, of a 
different law of increase in different circumstances, through a pro- 
vidential adaptation of the fecundity of the human species to the 
exigencies of society. The obstacle to a just understanding of the 
subject does not arise from these theories, but from too confused a 
notion of the causes which, at most times and places, keep the actual 
increase of mankind so far behind the capacity.” 


The consequences for good or evil of the currency thus given, 
among statesmen and legislators, to the opinions of Mr. Malthus, 
can hardly be overrated. For good, if the doctrine be true— 
since, if the tendency to increase be really a tendency to misery, 
it is well we should set about restraining that increase, and the 
sooner the better ;—for evil, it must be feared, if the doctrine be 
an error—because an error on such a subject would establish a 
false, and therefore a mischievous relation between the sexes, 
divert the mind from every other remedy for human wretched- 
ness; and this failing,—as fail it probably must, from the igno- 
rance, if not perversity, of the masses,—would lead many persons 
to regard the cause of human improvement as altogether hopeless. 

Assuming, in another place, the impossibility of production 
increasing, in old countries such as England, in the same ratio as 
population would increase, if unchecked by a deficiency of the 
means of subsistence, Mr. Mill observes that, 


“ The necessity of restraining population is not, as many persons 
believe, peculiar to a condition of great inequality of property. A 
greater number of people cannot, in any given state of civilization, 
he collectively so well provided for, as a smaller. The niggardliness 
of nature, not the injustice of society, is the cause of the penalty 
attached to over-population. An unjust distribution of wealth does 
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not even aggravate the evil; but, at most, causes it to be somewhat 
earlier felt. It is in vain to say, that all mouths which the increase 
of mankind calls into existence bring with them hands. The new 
mouths require as much food as the old ones, and the hands do not 
produce as much.”* 


It may be well to note, before proceeding to the source of 
these doctrines, that the logical correctness of the argument, as 
here stated by Mr. Mill, is dependent upon the meaning of the 
phrase, “a given state of civilization.” The argument implies, 
although it does not expressly assert, that, when population 
increases there is no corresponding increase of civilization; a 
position to which we may reasonably demur, as not only gra- 
tuitous, but opposed to a multitude of facts tending to quite an 
opposite conclusion. The civilization of Egypt, for example, in 
reference to the industrial arts, was evidently greater in ancient 
times, when it contained a population of ten millions, than it is 
at the present moment; and the present civilization of Great 
Britain, with its population of twenty millions, will, at least, 
bear a favourable comparison with its barbarous state at the 
time of the landing of Julius Cesar. 

It is further implied in the above extract, that all land pro- 
ducing food is already cultivated to nearly its utmost extent ; 
although this is not a proposition which, plainly stated, would 
be seriously maintained by Mr. Mill nor any other writer. 
Upon lands ill-cultivated, it obviously does not follow that new 
hands must produce less than the old ones, the fact being 
that, in such cases, the crops are often doubled and quad- 
rupled by a little additional capital and labour. On a model 
farm, it is quite true that additional labour would yield but a 
very slight additional return; but the world is not yet covered 
with model farms. Ifwe take the contrary instance of undrained 
districts, which are much more numerous than model farms, no 
person would contend that the labour employed upon them would 
yield a less proportionate return after suitable drainage works 
had been executed than before. There are parts of Lincolnshire 
in which the drainage of the fens has increased the produce a 
hundredfold; and yet works of this description are wholly 
dependent upon the growth of population. A thin and scattered 
population may perish by the miasma of a marsh; a larger one 
cuts a canal through the marsh, and converts the marsh into a 
garden. 

Indeed, as the division of labour and combination of effort are 
the mainsprings of wealth, and as there can be neither one nor 





* © Principles of Political Economy,’ vol, i. p, 227. 
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the other without numbers, it appears almost self-evident that, 
up to a certain point, the increase of population must produce 
quite the opposite effect to that stated by Mr. Mill. The new 
hands must produce more, instead of less, than the old hands, 
by a greater division of labour and power of combination than 
was before practicable. With a stationary population, where 
there can be little further division of labour—progress in the 
mechanical arts commonly stops. Roads, bridges, canals, ships, 
factories, public buildings, public libraries, museums, are the 
privileges of densely-populated countries, not of small commu- 
nities. In equal states of civilization, it is quite clear that a 
population of a million must always be enabled to command a 
greater share of the necessaries and comforts of life than one of 
a hundred thousand, provided only the soil does not become 
exhausted of food, or of the exchangeable products by which 
food might be commanded (customs’ duties apart) from other 
countries—a state of things in which the argument of Mr. Mill 
would apply, but which has never yet been realized, unless in 
times of general dearth, by any country on the face of the globe. 

Impressed with the necessity of restraining population, Mr. 
Mill, with perfect consistency, and if his premises be sound, 
with equal propriety, regards with the greatest favor those 
improvements of human institutions, which have most a tendency 
to promote this object; and in proposing as a remedy for the 
distress of Ireland the creation of a class of peasant proprietors, 
its great recommendation in his eyes is the check it would afford 
to improvident marriages. He thinks, that while a cottier tenant 
population is proverbially reckless, that it has been proved (and 
again we are referred to Mr. Malthus as the authority), that in 
countries where the occupier is the freeholder, a habit prevails of 
counting the number of acres required for a family, and of not 
bringing a greater number of children into the world than the 
Jand will maintain. Whether the fact be so or not is perhaps not 
very material to this inquiry, although belonging to it. If free- 
hold tenures do not check the growth of population there are yet 
other means of restraining it: we have only to make up our 
minds on the subject whether or not this should be our foremost 
object, and the means could easily be found. 

The doctrine is put forward under circumstances very similar 
to those which led to the appearance of the original Essay on 
Population, of Mr. Malthus, in 1798. The French Revolution 
had given birth to numerous speculations on the perfectibility of 
human society ; and Mr. Malthus wrote to expose the common 
defect, as he considered it, under which they all laboured—of not 
providing against the indefinite multiplication of the human 
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species; and to defend the rich, and the government of the day, 
from the charge of being the cause of the misery and poverty of 
the working classes. Half a century has elapsed, and another 
French Revolution has revived the old theories and the old 
objection ; an objection which has not as yet been satisfactorily 
met. 

Numerous replies were made to the essay of Mr. Malthus, and 
recently further replies have appeared from the pens of French 
socialist writers, but they are generally considered to have ail more 
or less failed. It has been, of course, easy to raise a charge of 
inhumanity and impiety against the author; and unsparing ad- 
vantage has been taken of a passage in his first edition (since 
expunged), in which the poor were told that nature had provided 
no room for them, and that they had no right to demand a seat 
at her table. Vituperation, however, is the weakest of weapons; 
the fact remains, that wretchedness exists in the world, and that 
men, of whose philanthropy as well as intelligence there cannot 
be a doubt, still attribute its existence to the too rapid influx of 
new comers. The doctrine is not, therefore, one to be lightly 
treated, or dismissed with a few passing remarks. Once then 
again let us return to this text-book of our most distinguished 
political economists, note carefully the positions therein laid 
down, and examine, step by step, the proof offered of their 
soundness. 

And it will be prudent to begin by divesting our minds of all 
misconceptions respecting the real point at issue. The question 
is not of the fact that, in some cases, population increases faster 
than the means of subsistence ; of this it would be idle to express 
a doubt; especially as it may be assumed that the human race 
was designed to spread. The question is, whether in such cases 
the deficiency of food is fairly attributable to the law of popula- 
tion, or to some neglect or abuse of the bounties of nature. 

We cannot, for example, blame nature for the distress occa- 
sioned by a marauding excursion, during which the provisions of 
multitudes, stored up for a winter, may be destroyed in a day; 
nor for the waste of means occasioned by intemperate habits ; 
nor for the temporary privations of a factory district, where mills 
may have been closed, to be re-opened the next month, upon a 
revival of trade; nor for the reaction of a speculative mania. 
Nor is nature in fault for that perversion of charity that often 
maintains a pauper population without productive employment ; 
nor for the overgrowth of towns, when become the great centres 
of commerce and taxation; nor for a neglect of the science of 
colonization ; nor, again, for improvident marriages. 

It would betray a strange misconception of the subject to treat 
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Mr. Malthus as the author of the discovery that improvident 
marriages aggravate the evils of improvidence. The duty of in- 
suring the means of support before marriage, and of making a 
provision for the helpless beings to be brought into the world, 
has been a theme for moralists from time immemorial, and pro- 
perly so, although perhaps more has sometimes been made of it 
than is strictly warranted by the facts; for while the duty of 
parental forethought cannot be too much insisted upon, it must 
yet be allowed that marriage is more favourable to settled habits 
of industry than celibacy. It has been remarked of birds, that 
they pair first, and build their nests afterwards; and with human 
beings the instinct of attachment often calls forth, and probably 
was designed to call forth, energies, economy, and an amount of 
application, that otherwise wold not have existed.* The ques- 
tion is not of isolated marriages, improvident or otherwise, but 
of the tendency of marriage’, generally to increase the severity of 
the struggle for bread, and place each successive generation in a 
worse position than the last. 

To make the point at issue perfectly clear, let us imagine an 
educated, intelligent, and industrial population, in which no one 
shall enter the marriage state without having made every provision 
for the casualties of life that can reasonably be required of those 
who are to live by labour. Let us suppose every man and woman 
marrying to have a hundred pounds in the savings’ bank, needful 
articles of furniture, and to be in good employment, with a fair 
prospect of its continuance. Let us suppose, further, of every 
such couple, that they have read the sanitary reports, studied the 
laws of health, and have become thereby enabled to protect them- 
selves and their offspring from many of the ordinary chances of 
sickness. To what would such marriages lead? Obviously, one 
consequence of them would be, according to Mr. Malthus, that 
more children would be born and more reared, than would be 





* The late Mr. J. Lackington, bookseller, who began life as a journeyman 
shoemaker, gives the following account of his marriage :— 


“T renewed my correspondence with my old sweetheart, Nancy Smith. I informed 
her that my attachment to books, together with travelling from place to place, and 
also my total disregard for money, had prevented me from saving any; and that, 
while I remained in a single unsettled state, I was never likely to accumulate it.” 


When the expences of the wedding were paid, a single halfpenny was all he 
had left for the next week, without working for it. Afterwards, entering into 
the book trade, he established a business, which ultimately produced him an 
income of £4,000 per anaum. 

Benjamin Franklin confesses, in the autobiography of his own life, that he 
cured himself by marriage of “the irregularities and expenses,” which had 
prevented his thriving in business before his union with Miss Read. 
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born and reared of an equal number of improvident marriages— 
that population, therefore, would increase in a still more rapid 
geometrical ratio than at present, and that the period would only 
be postponed when marriages must be abstained from altogether 
by the majority, or vice and misery again be allowed to act as 
checks upon a further increase. 

There is no middle course. The theory does not admit of the 
slightest prospect of any permanent improvement of the condi- 
tion of the mass of the people: from the progress of temperance, 
thrift, industry, intelligence, and skill, whatever that progress 
may be, unless coupled with the condition of fewer marriages than 
at present, or with some artificial means taken to reduce the 
average number of births to a marriage. 

In reference to the scheme of society advocated by Mr. Godwin, 
founded upon industrial association and equal distribution, Mr. 
Malthus reasons as follows :— 


. 


“Let us suppose all the causes of vice and misery in this island 
removed. War and contention cease. -Unwholesome trades and 
manufactories do not exist. Crowds no longer ‘collect together in 
great and pestilent cities for purposes of court intrigue, of commerce, 
and of vicious gratification. Simple, healthy, and rational amuse- 
ments take place of drinking, gaming, and debauchery. ‘The greater 
part of the happy inhabitants of this terrestrial paradise live in hamlets 
and farm-houses, scattered over the face of the country. Alli men are 
equal. ‘The spirit of benevolence, guided by impartial justice, divides 
the produce of the country among all the members of the society, 
according to their wants.” 


In such a happy community, in which there would be no 
anxiety about the support of children, Mr. Malthus presumes 
that there would be no young woman of twenty-three without a 
family. Population would double itself in fifteen years—* cer- 
tainly in twenty-five.” Eleven millions of people would become 
— twenty-two millions would become forty-four; and 

en,— 


“ The spirit of benevolence, cherished and invigorated by plenty, 
is repressed by the chilling breath of want. The hateful passions 
that had vanished re-appear. The mighty law of self-preservation 
expels all the softer and more exalted emotions of the soul. The 
temptations to evil are too strong for human nature to resist. The 
corn is plucked before it is ripe, or secreted in unfair proportions ; 
and the whole black train of vices that belong to falsehood are imme- 
diately generated. Provisions no longer flow in for the support of a 
mother with a large family. The children are sickly from insufficient 
food. ‘The rosy flush of health gives place to the pallid cheek and 
hollow eye of misery. Benevolence, yet lingering in a few bosoms, 
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makes some faint expiring struggles, till at length self-love resumes 
his wonted empire, and lords it triumphant over the world.” * 


A practical application of this doctrine has been made by a 
section of the moral-force chartists, converts to the principle, 
by whom it is taught that no working man should allow himself 
to be the parent of more than three children ; and such a deduction 
is perfectly logical from the premises assumed. 


Mr. Malthus opens his argumerit, chapter i., page 2,¢ with the 
following statement :— 


“It is observed by Dr. Franklin, that there is no bound to the 
prolific nature of plants and animals, but what is made by their 
crowding and interfering with each other’s means of subsistence. 
Were the face of the earth, he says, vacant of other plants, it might 
be gradually sowed and overstocked with one kind only—as, for 
instance, with fennel; and, were it empty of other inhabitants, it 
might, in a few ages, be replenished from one nation only—as, for in- 
stance, with Englishmen.” 


Franklin would doubtless have reconsidered this observation, 
if he had been aware that it would be made the foundation of a 
treatise of philosophy ; but Mr. Malthus, without examining it, 
and, from its plausibility, suspecting no inaccuracy, proceeds at 
once to apply it. In fact, the entire reasoning of his work 
consists of Ulustrations of this position ; and subsequent econo- 
mists, starting with the same assumption, have of course followed 
him in the same conclusions. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, repeating after Franklin and Mr. Mal- 
thus, remarks: “The power of multiplication inherent in organic 
life may be regarded as infinite.” t 

The existence of any such inherent power has to be proved. 
What is known is, that in certain circumstances, plants and 
animals have multiplied to an extent beyond all calculation ; and, 
in other circumstances, have diminished and disappeared,{—so 
much so, that geologists tell us, that of the plants and animals 
belonging to the Paleontological, or most ancient strata of the 
earth, every single species has become extinct. 

An increase for limited periods, in a geometrical ratio of pro- 
gression, does not at all affect the conclusion, that races or spe- 





* Vol. ii. page 27. 

+ The sixth edition—the last revised by the author, published in 1826. 
Subsequent quotations are all from the same edition. 

{ ‘ Principles of Political Economy,’ vol. i. p. 187. 

§ “Cuvier, from remains found chiefly in the neighbourhood of Paris, deter- 
mined no less than ninety species of animals, not one of which is now repre- 
sented by any living creature.” —Ansted’s Geology, vol. i. p. 40. 
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cies may be as finite and mortal as individuals. The evidence is 
altogether wanting that the principle of fecundity is even equal 
to the continuation of the same race or species, in an infinite 
series ; and Franklin might have convinced himself, by a conver- 
sation with any country gardener or farmer, that there are many 
other ‘causes than overcrowding, or an impoverishment of the 
soil, to affect the increase of the vegetable kingdom. Were 
it otherwise, we should of course never hear of a failure of the 
crops. A failure of the crops is a failure, more or less, of the 
principle of fecundity, the grain deficient being the seed on which 
the hopes of the next harvest depend. A botanist often misses 
some annual which he has been accustomed to meet with in his 
excursions, and perhaps may search a county without finding a 
single specimen of the same plant, the seed having failed the pre- 
ceding year, from the season having been unfavourable at the time 
of flowering. 

“The power of multiplication inherent in all organic life,” instead 
of being infinite, is liable to periods of interruption and cessation, 
both in animal and vegetable organizations ; the same cold rains, 
and nights of frost, which will sometimes destroy the seed in the 
ground, destroy the ova of the insect tribes, or at least prevent 
their vivification. When there are no turnips, there is no turnip- 
fly. Ascending higher in the scale of animated creation, the same 
rule may be observed. A wet summer is generally a bad breed- 
ing season for cattle, as was remarked in the summer of 1848, 
especially in the South of England; and among human beings 
the births in different years vary, with the varying effects upon 
the constitution of prevailing epidemics. 

A little further examination will show us that, in strictness, 
there is absolutely no “ inherent power of multiplication” in 
organic life, and that to speak of the “ prolific nature of plants 
and animals,” is to use a phrase scientifically incorrect. The germ 
of a plant, it is true, is essential to growth, but is only one of a 
thousand elements equally essential. Take away the influence of 
light, heat, numerous gases, water, mineral and decayed vegetable 
and animal substances, and the germ has no greater power of 
growth than a pebble. 

It is nature, not the germ alone that is prolific, and nature is 
prolific only when she combines her powers for a prolific end. 
An important distinction; for on this subject, as on every other, 
the most fruitful source of error is rapid generalization. 

Mr. Malthus proceeds to quote the opinion of various authors 
to the effect, that there is a capacity in population to double 
itself in somewhat less than thirteen years; and, as the population 
of the United States has for a century and a half actually doubled 
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itself every twenty years, he deems it quite safe to assert, that 
population when unchecked goes on doubling itself every twenty- 
five years, or increases in a geometrical ratio; (the question in dis- 
cussion). He next enters into some very simple calculations to 
show, that although the produce of any given quantity of land 
may go on doubling for a short time, it cannot do so for ever— 
a fact which is certainly incontrovertible. 

Mr. Malthus then states, in form, the propositions intended to 
be demonstrated by his work. They are the following :— 


“That population invariably increases where the means of sub- 
sistence increase, unless prevented by some very powerful and obvious 
checks. 

“‘ These checks, and the checks which repress the superior power of 
population, and keep its effects on a level with the means of sub- 
sistence, are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice and misery.” 


The conclusion, as before stated, is, that moral restraint— 
meaning thereby celibacy, or a restriction of the number of 
births to a marriage, are the only means by which vice and 
misery can be banished from the world. 

The terms of the proposition appear extravagant, and coun- 
tenance a morbid view of human affairs quite at variance with 
received opinions of divine wisdom and benevolence, and which, 
therefore, it is hard to believe can be philosophical. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, why this surplus fecundity if our first duty 
be to restrain it ? And the kind of apology for it, offered by Mr. 
Malthus, does not supply a reasonable answer. He says— 


“The desire of the means of subsistence would be comparatively 
confined in its effects, and would fail of producing that general 
activity so necessary to the improvement of the human faculties, were 
it not for the strong and universal effort of population to increase 
with greater rapidity than its supplies. If these two tendencies were 
exactly balanced, I do not see what motive there would be, sufficiently 
strong to overcome the acknowledged indolence of man, and make 
him proceed in the cultivation of the soil.”* 

The motive which overcomes “the acknowledged indolence of 
man,” is the law of labour :—“If a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat,” a law quite independent of the principle of popu- 
lation; for, if there were only half a dozen families left in the 
world, this law would continue to operate, and with even greater 
rigour than at present. Mr. Malthus reasons as if the inhabit- 
ants of a country thinly-populated were in some way supplied 
with food and raiment gratis, and that the necessity of exertion 
to procure them, only arises with the increase of numbers. The 





* Vol. ii. page 267. 
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very opposite of this statement we know would be more con- 
sistent with the fact. The first settlers of a new colony have 
always been mere slaves as compared with the condition in which 
they have generally left their descendants. Take, for example, 
the history of the United States, and contrast the privations of 
those who laboured at the first clearings of the forest, with the 
present state of the American people.* But it will be unne- 
cessary to dwell upon this, because, as will presently be seen, some 
of the most forcible, although exaggerated instances of misery, 
selected by the author himself, are taken from thinly populated 
countries. 

There is another obvious mistake in this paragraph, for the 
principle assumed that the returns of labour diminish relatively 
with the increase of population, has a tendency rather to dis- 
courage industry than to promote it. Industry is fed on hope, 
and dies when hope fails. Tell a man that, work as he may, he 
will only grow poorer and poorer, and he will be apt to take to 
a life of plunder, or to sink into apathy and despair. 


The objection to the morbid terms of the proposition, as irre- 
concileable with our ideas of divine goodness, is not one of 
feeling, which might be dismissed as a weakness, but one of some 
weight as an argument; for if, in the works of nature there be 
any evidence of design stronger than another, it may be found in 
that of the sexual functions. Some may doubt this, but there is 
a limit of doubt at which all argument must cease, as putting an 
end to reasoning, since reasoning consists of nothing but deduc- 
tions; and we have arrived at that limit if we cannot deduce, 
from a consideration of the female organization, the fact that 
women were designed to be mothers, and that in the apparatus 
provided for suckling, the means of subsistence for their offspring 
were not overlooked. 

Another striking evidence of design may be remarked in the 
varying fecundity of different animals. 

If the law of population were merely some blind geometric 
principle, having no adaptation to the means of subsistence, we 
might expect to see the ratio of increase of living creatures very 
much alike—insects and elephants, for example, doubling their 
numbers in about the same time. But we find, on the contrary, 
that the fecundity of animals of different species diminishes in 
the inverse ratio of their size, and with their longevity. Twenty- 
four hours are sufficient, in a hop-garden, to cover the leaves of the 





* Of the pilgrim fathers, 101 souls in number, who landed from the May- 
flower, on Plymouth Beach, Massachusets, December 22nd, 1620, one half 
perished from the severity of the first winter and inefficient means of shelter, 
Lyall’s Second Visit to the United States, vol. i. page 114. 
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plants with a population of Aphides greater than that of Europe; 
but in the first thunder-storm the whole disappear. An elephant 
lives for upwards of a century, but takes from twenty to thirty 
years to attain its full growth; the female produces but one at a 
birth, and the period of gestation is from twenty-two to twenty- 
three months. 

The population of hares and rabbits, says Mr. Mill, would in 
a few years, were it not for their liability to be eaten, overstock 
the earth ; but his attention does not appear to have been called 
to the fact, that the fecundity of the larger animals that feed on 
hares and rabbits is much more slowly developed; and the rule 
that the powers of procreation of birds and beasts of prey are only 
in a distant proportion to the fecundity of the creatures that 
serve them for food,* is so universal, that it is alone sufficient to 
raise a strong presumption that, in the case of no species has 
the law of population a tendency to outstrip its supplies. 

It is true that rats and wolves, and perhaps all carnivorous 
animals, will devour each other when in a state of starvation; 
but the instances of their being driven to such an extremity are 
rare. No creature depends for its supplies upon the slaughter 
of its own species ; rats in a barn clear it of mice, but live toge- 
ther themselves in tolerable harmony; and wolves hunt together 
in packs. 

an was not formed to prey upon man, although cannibals eat 
their enemies, and shipwrecked mariners on a raft in the midst 
of the ocean, without provisions, will cast lots which shall die 
first to prolong the lives of the rest. To found an argument upon 
such cases is to confound the incidence of a general law with the 
law itself; a distinction which it is always material to observe, 
for without it we cannot avoid a confusion of ideas, and a false 
interpretation of all observed phenomena. We should smile at 
a Hindoo who were to assert that it was a law of European 





* “ We sce that all the smaller creatures which serve us for food are par- 
ticularly fruitful, and that they increase in a much greater proportion than 
others, Of the birds it is extremely remarkable, that, lest they should fall 
short of a certain number of eggs, they are endowed with the power of laying 
others in the place of those that are taken away; but that, when their 
number is complete, they invariably stop. Here is an operation, like many 
others, much beyond the reach of our faculties to comprehend. How the mere 
privation of part should cause a fresh production, is not, indeed, easy to under- 
stand. The organization of an offspring should, in this case, almost seem a 
voluntary act of the female; but in what manner it is done, we are not only 
ignorant at present, but shall most probably ever remain so. Nowious animals 
in er multiply slowly; and whenever we find an unusual increase of 
such, we generally discover that something has been given by Providence for 
the purpose of destroying and counterbalancing them.”—Bingley’s Animal 
Biography. 
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civilization that locomotive engines, like the car of Juggernaut, 
should crush their passengers, It is an incidence in the use of 
locomotives that they should sometimes occasion a loss of life ; 
but the law or principle by which they are directed is, that they 
should not crush their passengers, but carry them. 

The rule of nature is to anticipate and prevent the evils, both 
of starvation and lingering disease, by the more merciful process 
of a sudden death; and this, without limiting the fecundity of 
animals more than would otherwise be necessary, the law of prey 
accomplishes—a law that provides for the support of myriads of 
creatures that could otherwise have no existence. 

It is most worthy of observation that every creature, although 
surrounded by enemies, is provided with the means of escaping 
from them, while in the full enjoyment of its natural powers. 
When those powers fail, the means of escape also fail, and in- 
stead of dying in misery, death overtakes it in a moment; not 
through invisible agency, but impersonated in the form of some 
larger and stronger animal, to which the life extinguished may 
be said to be transferred.* ; 

The commonly received opinion, therefore, that nature is not 
an improvident mother, is not a mere vulgar prejudice; and as 
it cannot be said of the inferior animals, that the process em- 
ployed by nature for limiting their numbers is misery alone,+ 
the presumption is a strong hope, that such a proposition cannot 
be affirmed, with truth, of men. 

Misery alone, for the postulates of Mr. Malthus, may be 
condensed without any violation of their sense. He means by 
vice, the misery to which it tends. He admits moral restraint 
to imply a state of privation ; and he would hardly deny the facts 
brought to light by physiological writers, that enforced celibacy 





* The cruelty of a cat in sometimes relaxing her hold of a mouse, and 
torturing it with vain hopes of escape, has been noticed, but this is incidental 
only to her domestic state, in which she is generally overfed. There is no 
playfulness in hunger. The rapidity of death by the law of prey, may be 
remarked in the familar instance of the terrier dog employed for the destruc- 
tion of rats. A single bite is fatal, and death instantaneous. 

+ It is mentioned by Dr. Carpenter, as an instance of a kind, although 
seemingly cruel providence in this respect, that when the first cold nights of 
autumn indicate the approach of winter, wasps immediately proceed to kill 
the larvee left in their nests, which there is then no longer a possibility of 
rearing, and eject their bodies from their cells. 

This remarkable instinct might by some be adduced, as an argument for 
infanticide, or for that theory of “ painless extinction” which has not been with- 
out its formal advocates; and the justification would be complete if we had no 
— examples for imitation in animals with greater resources than wasps, 
and if the case could be fairly made out that we had reached the limit of our 
own. 
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is a cause of impaired health, especially as affecting the organiza- 
tion of females. Without health there can be no enjoyment of 
life, and thus, practically, it is misery alone, according to the 
doctrine assumed, that prevents the over-population of the world. 

We have to notice, besides, in the terms of the propositions, 
a want of that precision which is necessary to a clear conception 
and a practical application of every sound principle. The one 
idea which pervades the work, and the one doctrine which Mr. 
Malthus laboured to expound, was the proposition that popula- 
tion has a tendency to increase faster than the supply of food; a 
tendency counteracted, as he supposed, by a struggle for the 
means of subsistence and an increased mortality thence resulting. 
But while this was his object, he, at the same time, uses the 
terms vice and misery, as generalities embracing every cause of 
mortality excepting old age. He enumerates under these heads: 

** All unwholesome occupations, severe labour, and exposure to the 
seasons ; extreme poverty; bad nursing of children ; great towns; 
excesses of all kinds ; the whole train of common diseases and epi- 
demics, war and famine.” 


This is materially altering the ground of the whole contro- 
versy. The only question which, practically, so¢iety is in the 
least degree interested in discussing, is whether population 
should be restrained artificially or not ?—and the answer of course 
must be in the affirmative, if it can be proved that, without such 
artificial restraints, multitudes would only be born to the misery 
occasioned by increasing want. We ask, then, for the evidence 
of this increasing want, and find, mixed up with it, “ excesses 
of all kinds,” and diseases of all kinds, as if even the mortality 
occasioned by intemperate habits were a proof of deficiency, and 
the whole catalogue of ills that flesh is heir to, including the 
rich man’s gout, and the death of a fox-hunter by a fall from his 
horse, were to be traced to the law of population. Such a mode 
of sustaining the argument almost reduces it to a statement that 
the world would soon be too full if all who were born lived for 
ever: an axiom which may be conceded. But all who are born, 
were born to die, and to die at various ages; without which death 
would approach with a painful certainty of the precise period of 
our demise, which has been benevolently concealed; and it is 
not at all clear, that if the earth were a thousand-fold more pro- 
ductive than it is, and poverty were absolutely banished from 
the world, there would not be as many casualti of life as at 
present, partly from natural causes, and partly from the increased 
habits of indolence and dissipation which would then prevail. 

The unfortunate effect of this vagueness of definition upon the 
public at large has been to produce an impression, strengthened 
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by what is considered philosophical testimony, that the excessive 
mortality of unhealthy districts, especially when inhabited by 
the working classes, is always to be traced to destitution; and 
that, on the whole, such mortality is not to be regretted, because 
the sole means of checking the evil of a redundant popula- 
tion. This is a double error, which has been fully exposed in 
the late sanitary reports of the Poor Law Commission; and the 
following observations of Mr. Chadwick deserve our attention :— 


“ How erroneous the inferences are in their unrestrained generality, 
which assume that the poverty or the privation which is sometimes 
the consequence, is always the cause, of disease, will have been seen 
from such evidence as that adduced from Glasgow and Spitalfields, 
proving that the greater proportion of those attacked by disease are 
in full work at the time; and the evidence from the fever hospitals, 
that the greatest proportion of the patients are received in high bodily 
condition. If wages be taken as the test of the means of subsistence, 
it may be asked, how are such facts to be reconciled as these, that, at 
a time when wages in Manchester were 10s. per head weekly on all 
employed in the manufactories, including children or young persons 
in the average, so that if three or four members of a family were 
employed, the wages of a family would be 30s. or 40s. weekly, the 
average chances of life to all of the labouring classes were only seven- 
teen years; whilst in the whole of Rutlandshire, where the wages were 
certainly not one-half that amount, we find the mean chances of life to 
every individual of the lowest class were thirty-seven years: or, to take 
another instance, that of Leeds, where, according to Mr. Baker’s 
report, the wages of the families of the worst-conditioned workers 
were upwards of £1 1s. per week, and the chances of life amongst the 
whole labouring population of the borough were only nineteen years ; 
whilst in the county of Wilts, where the labourer’s family would not 
receive much more than half that amount of wages in money, and, 
perhaps, not two-thirds of money’s worth in money and produce toge- 
ther, we find the average chances of life to the labouring classes 
thirty-two years.” 


In areport of the Board of Health for July, 1849, it is noticed 
that in the small village of Nordelf, in Norfolk, there had occurred 
fifty cases of cholera, out of a population of only 150 souls ;* and 
many similar cases might be cited. But admitting, as every one 
must, that a certain amount of disease is occasioned by over- 





* It was remarked of the cholera in Paris, during the year 1832, that it 
“more especially attacked those whose professions commanded competent 
means, and, above all, those employed in the open air.” If it had been occa- 
sioned by over-crowding alone, women, from their indoor occupations, would 
have suffered greatly more than men; but the proportions of deaths was only 
9,232 females to 9,170 males.—Journal des Economistes. March, 1849. 
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crowding, and some over-crowding by destitution, it is yet evident 
that over-crowding may often be traced not to the want of com- 
mon necessaries, but the temptation of superior comforts. Rich 
bankers crowd together in Lombard-street for the sake of greater 
wealth; and, by so doing, raising the rents of the neighbourhood, 
merchants and brokers seeking the same convenient centre for 
their operations, are compelled to crowd together in counting- 
houses, on separate floors of the same building. A poor man 
employed by them takes lodgings in a back court from the same 
motive. He might get cheaper and more healthy lodgings for 
his family at a distance, but at a distance he would earn less; 
and, perhaps, which is often the case, he prefers the convenience 
of having his home near his occupation, to the long walk morning 
and evening, which would save his pocket and improve his health. 
In other districts, the rich crowd into the neighbourhood of a 
Royal Court, and, attracted by their expenditure, the working 
classes crowd after them into the same precincts. Ambition, 
habit, and bad structural arrangements are answerable for the 
misery thence arising—not the law of population. 

Habit and ignorance have a much greater share in occasioning 
the dirt, diseases and wretchedness of large sections of the popula- 


tion, than has been generally understood by — and 


philanthropists. The Scottish highlander gives up the best room 
in his cabin to a cow, the Irish cottier to a pig; they sleep sur- 
rounded with filth, and, whether the potato-crop has failed or 
been abundant, makes no difference in this respect to their con- 
dition. Poverty is not the cause of the dung-heap before their 
doors, but indifference to cleanliness; an indifference which they 
carry with them as emigrants, and retain in the United States 
when their wages have been quadrupled. Upon this subject the 
sanitary reports have rendered invaluable service to the public in 
removing prevalent misconceptions by plain statements of fact. 
They abound with instances of disease and wretchedness, occa- 
sioned not by poverty, but a total disregard of the laws of health; 
and this not merely in towns, but in rural villages and situations 
naturally salubrious: and they trace the effect of causes of mor- 
tality, by which the rich are, relatively to their numbers, as 
frequently the victims as the poor. 


The fallacy of supposing that fever, cholera, and other diseases 
among the poor, are the especial remedies of Providence for a 
redundant population, has been shown by Mr. Chadwick, The 
sanitary reports establish the fact, that an unusual mortality is 
generally followed by an unusual number of births, and that the 
result is a larger and feebler, and consequently, a less productive 
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population than before, consisting principally of children, who, 
where the causes of disease are permanent, as in marshy and un- 
drained districts, seldom attain an advanced age, but in their turn 
are prematurely cut off. Thus, in the lower districts of Man- 
chester, Mr. Chadwick states the deaths to be in 1 in 28, and the 
births at 1 in 26; while in Rutlandshire, where the deaths are 1 
in 52, the births are only 1 in 33 of the population. 

These figures perfectly agree with the proportions given by 
Mr. Malthus himself, who tells us, that when the deaths are but 
1 in 45, the proportion of births will be generally 1 in 36; and 
that when the deaths rise to 1 in 32, births will increase to 1 in 
26; and on this subject he gives an explanation which is doubt- 
less sound, as applicable to one class of cases; but, as usual, he 
commits the mistake of supposing that there can be no other 
causes in operation to account for similar results. He says, that 
when the head of a family dies, room is made for a younger 
man, who thereupon enters into a marriage, which otherwise he 
would have been compelled to defer; and that deaths among the 
peor lead to an increased demand for the labour of the survivors, 
and a consequent improvement of their position favourable to 
early marriages. Thus, in Prussia, after a plague in 1709 and 
1710 which destroyed a third of the population, the marriages 
rose in 1711, according to the tables of Sussmilch, from the 
average of 6,082 to 12,028, and the births from 26,896 to 
32,522.* An extreme case, partly to be accounted for from the 
average given not including the two plague years, of which there 
are no returns, but during which it is reasonable to conclude there 
were fewer marriages than usual. 

Mr. Malthus did not, however, remark the inconsistency into 
which he had been led by these figures. He had first told us that 
war and pestilence were among the most effectual positive checks 
of population; and he then reasons to show that they have 
just the opposite tendency, operating as a stimulus to early 
marriages, to which he frequently refers as more prolific than 
later marriages. + A distinction was required which he failed to 
make, through his besetting sin of rapid generalization. Wars and 
pestilence are checks to population, when unusually severe. A 
war of extermination, of course, destroys a population altogether. 
But in ordinary cases, where the greater part of the inhabitants of 
a country are still left, the immediate effects are—first, a general 





* Table iv. page 500. : 
t An opinion which appears to be unfounded ; unless by later marriages are 
meant marriages contracted beyond the age of thirty. 
M 2 
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deterioration of the condition of the population; and next, a 
rapid increase of its numbers.* The same remark applies to vice 
and misery ; they seldom exterminate, but tend at once to prema- 
ture deaths, and a premature development of the prolific faculties ; 
perhaps, also, for reasons which we shall subsequently assign, to 
a positive increase, in some cases, of the powers of fecundity. 
Vice and misery are not, therefore, checks to population, even 
upon Mr. Malthus’s own showing; but causes which act and 
re-act upon each other, tending to the perpetuation of evils for 
which another cure must be sought. 


How then are the propositions of Mr. Malthus supported ? 

Extraordinary as it may seem, the solitary argument upon 
which he and his followers rely for their hypothesis is the fact 
that population sometimes doubles itself every twenty years, as 
in the case before mentioned, of the United States. Many 
thousand instances might of course be adduced in which popu- 
lation has not so doubled itself; but these are all got rid of by 
the assumption, that in some way or other, vice and misery,— 
bad passions, and bad institutions,—have been the sole operative 
check. To prove this, Mr. Malthus proceeds to adduce a multi- 
tude of cases in which vice and misery have undoubtedly contri- 
buted to thin the numbers of mankind ; and, after adding a few 
statistical tables, closes his first volume, imagining the demon- 
stration complete; and proceeds to apply it in the second. 

The kind of syllogism on which the demonstration rests, may 
be stated as follows :— 


“‘ Major—Population has been known to double itself every twenty 
years. 

“ Minor—Vice and misery are checks to population. 

 Conclusion—Population would always double itself every twenty 
years, but for vice and misery.” 





* The destruction of life occasioned by war has oa been a subject of great 
exaggeration. At the battle of Waterloo, the actual loss in killed (excluding 
the wounded and missing), on the side of the Allies, appears from Captain 
Siborne’s narrative, to have been as follows :— 

British oe oe oe oe oe -- 1334 

German regiments oe ee ee -- 1007 

Dutch and Belgians oe ee os ++ 246 

Prussian troops... ee ee ee -» 1203 


3790 
Supposing the loss on the French side to have been double this number, we 
have still a total of only 11,370. The deaths by cholera in Paris, during the 
one month of April, 1832, were 12,733, 
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The fallacy of this non sequitur may be illustrated by 
another :— 


“ Major—The length of human life is three-score years and ten. 

“ Minor—Some who have not lived for seventy years have died of 
cholera. 

“ Conclusion—All die of cholera who do not live to three-score years 
and ten.” 


If Mr. Malthus had been a grazier instead of a clergyman, he 
might, perhaps, have been led by his experience in the breeding 
of cattle, to suspect the existence of many other causes than the 
supply of food, or than vice and misery, to account -for the ex- 
pansion at one time, and decrease at another, of population. He 
would have discovered, for example, that a continued attempt to 
breed cattle from the same stock produces a degeneracy, which 
ultimately ends in sterility, and that the intermixture of herds 
fed on different pastures is from time to time necessary, even to 
maintain the stock in an average condition. He would have dis- 
covered, also, that an abundance of food has often the very oppo- 
site effect to that which his theory would ascribe to it. The ten- 
dency of a too luxuriant pasture, or of high-stall feeding, not 
being to make cattle multiply faster, but to make them fat, and 
leave off breeding ; and these facts would have probably led him 
to reflect that a hardy emigrant population, such as that with 
which the United States has been peopled, brought together from 
all parts of the world, might very possibly show a tendency to 
increase faster, from the twofold operation of more births and 
fewer deaths, than:a settled population of old families, the latter 
living, for the most part, in a higher style of comfort, and inter- 
marrying within closer degrees of affinity. 

For ourselves, we have only to look around in the circle of our 
own acquaintance, to perceive the operation of causes in the 
limitation of human fecundity, which, however obscure, are at 
least quite distinct from vice and misery. There are few of us 
who have not known instances of women who have been the 
mothers of twenty children ; and of others who, although married 
for the same term of years, and living in similar circumstances 
of life, have only borne three, five, or two, or perhaps have been 
altogether childless; and as these differences are clearly not 
occasioned by deficiency of means (for, on the whole, large 
families of children are more numerous among the poor than 
among the rich), the question naturally occurs, whether it be not 
possible that, in equal states of civilization, and with equal sup- 
plies of food, the average of births, as well as deaths, of a whole 
population might not be very different at one time from that of 
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another, and from causes not included in the category of Mr. 
Malthus, but which might possibly be traced by investigation. 

We are entitled also to inquire, whether the proportion of 
male to female births has corresponded in all ages of the world; 
for a very slight diminution of the number of female births 
would obviously affect, very materially, the ratio of general 
increase, and vice versd. This question cannot be answered in 
the affirmative, for the proportions are known to vary in different 
countries at the present time, and especially where there is a 
crossing of races. It isa mystery which no one yet has been 
able to penetrate, why the offspring of one couple should some- 
times be all girls, and that of another all boys: there must, how- 
ever, be a cause for the difference, and some inquiry is certainly 
called for into the general result, not merely as affecting our own 
day and generation, but other times and circumstances than the 
present. : 

The work is not one of investigation in reference to any of 
these topics. Mr. Malthus notices an assertion of Bruce, that in 
countries where polygamy prevails, the proportion of girls born 
to boys is as three to one, but passes it over with an expression 
of incredulity, without examination, and assumes a geometrical 
a of doubling equally for all varieties of the human race— 

ndian, Negro, Asiatic, or European; for all climates capable of 
sustaining human life—frigid, temperate or torrid; for all states 
of human society—that of the hunter, the shepherd, and the 
agriculturist ; and he assumes it for all time; the thought never 
apparently having crossed his mind that races, like plants, may 
wear out when not renewed from another soil; and any diminu- 
tion of the power of fecundity being treated throughout his work 
as requiring a miraculous interposition. 


Reserving for the present a further consideration of this part 
of our subject, it will be useful now to accompany Mr. Malthus 
some distance in his melancholy tour through the world, and to 
look a little into the kind of facts he has collected to prove that 
population everywhere shows, and has always manifested, a ten- 
dency to press upon the means of subsistence, and that vice and 
misery, in the absence of moral restraint, are the only effective 
agents for its repression. 





Redundant Populations. 


The evidence stated under this head commences with the third 
chapter; and the first case quoted is the following :— 


“The wretched inhabitants of Terra del Fuego have been placed 
by the general consent of voyagers at the bottom of the scale of 
human beings. Of their domestic habits and manners, however, we 
have few accounts. Their barren country, and the miserable state 
in which they live, have prevented any intercourse with them that 
might give such information; but we cannot be at a loss to conceive 
the checks to population among a race of savages, whose very appear- 
ance indicates them to be half-starved, and who, shivering with cold, 
and covered with filth and vermin, live in one of the most inhospitable 
climates in the world, without having sagacity enough to provide 
themselves with such conveniences as might mitigate its severities, 
and render life in some measure more comfortable.”—Vol. i. chap. 3, 
page 25. 

The land called Terra del Fuego is the largest of a group of 
islands, forming the extreme southerly point of South America ; 
separated from the continent by the Straits of Magellan. From 
the anxiety of mariners to eee at a safe distance from a 
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dangerous coast, in doubling Cape Horn, these islands have been 
but little visited; and the supposition that the whole of the 
country corresponded with the barren rocks first seen, and most 
exposed to the tempestuous winds of the South Atlantic, was a 
very natural conclusion on the part of our early navigators. It is 
unfortunate, however, for the credit of a philosophical work, that 
this conclusion, cited as the first fact to which the author deemed 
it important to direct the attention of his readers, should now be 
discovered to have been premature, and altogether unwarranted. 
The land is not barren ; the climate is not inhospitable, although 
boisterous, and with more than a usual prevalence of rain. The 
natives have always fire with them for cooking, and are not 
generally found “ shivering with cold.” They consist of different 
tribes, some of whom wear a rude clothing of skins, while others 
go entirely naked, and this apparently, like most of the South Sea 
Islanders, from choice rather than necessity. Their occupation 
is that of sailors, constantly engaged in boating, whence arise 
broad chests and length of arm; but from a want of development 
of the muscles of the leg, a shortness of stature. These pecu- 
liarities, in the case of the Fuegians, were, at first, attributed to 
malformation proceeding from want of food; a deficiency which we 
now know, from the ample accounts furnished by the American 
exploring expedition in 1839, to have no existence. Captain 
Wilkes recommends Orange Harbour, Terra del Fuego, for 
the ample supplies of wood and water to be there obtained. He 
speaks of “dense forests of beech, birch, willow, and winter 
bark,” of “an abundance of fish,” the principal food of the 
natives, and of “ great quantities of wild fowl, geese, ducks, and 
the usual sea-birds, to be seen at all times in the harbour.” 
Lieutenant Johnson, of the same expedition, visiting a neigh- 
bouring port in Deception Island, found penguins in countless 
numbers “ covering some hundreds of acres on the hill side,” and 
a small white pigeon, sufficiently tame to be taken by hand.* 





* «While lying in a snug cove off Wollaston’s Island (one of the same group), 
we were here visited by a canoe with six natives—two old women, two young 
men, and two children. The two women were paddling, and the fire was 
burning in the usual place. They approached the vessel singing their rude 
song, ‘ Hey meh leh,’ and continued it until they came alongside. The 
expression of the younger ones was extremely prepossessing, evincing much 
intelligence and good humour. I have seldom seen so happy a group. They 
were extremely lively and cheerful, and anything but miserable, if we could 
have avoided contrasting their condition with our own. The colour of the 
young men was a pale, and of the old a dark, copper colour. Their heads 
were covered with ashes ; but their exterior left a pleasing impression. Con- 
tentment was pictured in their countenances and actions, and produced a 
moral effect that will long be remembered.”—Capt. Wilkes’ Narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition. Voli. p. 142, 
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Mr. Malthus proceeds to state, that the natives of Van Dieman’s 
Land are almost as low in genius and resources as the Fuegians, 
but that 


“ Some late accounts have represented the islands of Andaman in 
the East, as inhabited by a race of savages still lower in wretchedness 
even than these. Everything that voyagers have related of savage 
life is said to fall short of the barbarism of this people. Their whole 
time is spent in search of food; and as their woods yield them few or 
no supplies of animals, and but little vegetablé diet, their principal 
occupation is that of climbing the rocks, or roving along the margin 
of the sea in search of a precarious meal of fish, which, during the 
tempestuous season, they often seek in vain. Their stature seldom 
exceeds five feet; their bellies are protuberant, with high shoulders, 
large heads, and limbs disproportionately slender; their countenances 
exhibit the extreme of wretchedness—a horrid mixture of famine 
and ferocity; and their attenuated and diseased figures plainly indi- 
cate the want of wholesome nourishment. Some of these unhappy 
beings have been found on the shores in the last stage of famine.” 


The authorities* quoted for the above, describe the natives 
as having the appearance of a degenerate race of negroes, 
with woolly hair, flat noses, thick lips, in complexion sooty 


black, and speaking a language having no affinity with any 
of the languages of the opposite coasts of Siam and Hindostan. 
From these circumstances it was conjectured by Mr. Symes, that 
the original stock had been settled upon the island by the acci- 
dental shipwreck of an Arab slave-ship; and the case is there- 
fore an exceptional one, upon which no valid argument can be 
built. But the negro denizens of these islands are not their 
only inhabitants: Lieut. Alexander, landing in a boat on the 
“Little Andaman,” found himself surrounded by a crowd of 
“ strong, able-bodied men, far from a puny race, and many of 
them very lusty.’+ They were armed with bows and arrows, 
spears made of hard wood, and shields of bark, and evinced 
“ surprising dexterity in shooting and spearing the fish which 
abound in their bays and creeks.” No doubt, in the Andamans, 
as elsewhere, the tempestuous season is not the best for fishing ; 
but we read besides of “ pigeons, crows, parroquets, kingfishers, 
curlews, fish-hawks, and fowls, seen in the woods,” and that “ the 
caves contain the edible birds’ nests prized by the Chinese as one 
of the rarest luxuries of the table.” The extent of the Andaman 
Islands is 170 miles in length by about 40 miles in breadth; and 
as the entire population is supposed not to exceed 2,500 souls, 
this is, perhaps, as doubtful an illustration as could well have 





* © Symes’s Embassy to Asia,’ and the ‘ Asiatic Journal.’ 
t ‘ Alexander’s Travels from India to England,’ 
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been selected of the results of a pressure upon the means of 
subsistence. The emaciated appearance observed among some 
of the negro natives, had been probably occasioned by the 
tropical fevers incidental to the climate, which has been found 
too sickly for a settlement of Europeans. 

The next case cited by Mr. Malthus, is that of the natives of 
New South Wales, of whom he copies from the accounts of 
them first published, some particulars of diet, revolting to 
English tastes ;* and, in addition (which is not a little curious), 
presses into his service their very ingenuity in the climbing of 
tall trees for wild honey, as an evidence of extreme physical 
degradation. 


* They are compelled to climb the tallest trees after honey, and the 
smaller animals, such as the flying squirrel, and the opossum. When 
the stems are of great height, and without branches, which is generally 
the case in thick forests, this is a process of great labour, and is 
effected by cutting a notch with their stone hatchets for each foot 
successively, while their left arm embraces the tree. Trees were 
observed notched in this manner to the height of eighty feet, before 
the first branches where the hungry savage could hope to meet with 
any reward for so much toil.” 


The proper pendant to such a picture would be the misery of 
English schoolboys, spending their half holidays in_bird’s- 
nesting, or in filling their stomachs with nuts and blackberries. 
The following requires more serious comment :— 


“ The prelude to love in this country is violence, and of the most 
brutal nature. The savage selects his intended wife from the women 
of a different tribe, generally one at enmity with his own. He steals 
upon her in the absence of her protectors, and having first stupified 
her with blows of a club, or wooden sword, on the head, back and 
shoulders, every one of which is followed by a stream of blood, he 
drags her through the woods by one arm, regardless of the stones and 
broken pieces of trees that may lie in his route, and anxious only to 
convey his prize in safety to his own party. ‘The woman thus treated 
becomes his wife ; is incorporated in the tribe to which he belongs, 
and but seldoms quits him for another. The outrage is not resented 





* The late Governor of Australia, Captain Grey, has fully exposed the mis- 
conceptions of former travellers on this subject. He has shown that some of 
the very articles of food referred to as evidence of the destitution to whieh 
the natives of Australia are sometimes driven, as certain roots, = and 
grubs, are sought, not to satisfy the necessities of hunger, but as dainties, 0 
the same way as an Englishman, after a dinner of roast beef, might order 
shrimps and oysters; the principal difference being, that the natives 0 
Australia dislike oysters, although they will eat every other kind of shell fish. 
Mr. Grey enumerates among their articles of food, six sorts of kangaroo, three 
kinds of turtle, with emus, wild turkeys, and birds of every kind. 
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by the relations of the feinale, who only retaliate by a similar outrage 
when it is in their power.” 

It is impossible not to admire the faith of philosophers in any 
statements submitted to them, however extravagant, or self-con- 
tradictory, that may appear to support a favourite hypothesis. 
Mr. Malthus would hardly have denied, that throughout the 
animated creation the sexual passion is accompanied with more 
or less of the instinct of mutual attachment between male and 
female; and yet, upon the testimony of a solitary traveller,* writing 
under the influence of jaundiced views occasioned by the failure 
of a first settlement, he proceeds at once to place the instincts 
of human beings in the uncivilized state, below the level of either 
the birds of the air or the beasts of the field. The savage, he 
says, in New South Wales, does not woo his mistress, but knocks 
her down with his club. In striking her he is careful, not that 
the blows shall be gentle, but that blood shall flow from each of 
them; and although anxious to convey away his prize in safety, 
he does not at all mind the risk of killing his intended bride, by 
dragging her bleeding body against the stones, or broken pieces 
of trees, by which his path may be obstructed. 

The sober truth, which, divested of all exaggeration and high 
colouring, may be found in the above statement, has been reduced 
to its proper limits by later travellers, and rendered intelligible ; 
but, instead of supporting the argument of Malthus, militates 
against it. The natives of Australia have a custom (one of 
the earliest and most universal customs of the human race) 
of betrothing their female children almost as soon as they 
are born; out of which often, and necessarily, arise ill- 
assorted unions, intrigue, and consequent scenes of cruelty and 
violence. A young woman finds herself claimed as the property 
of a man she detests. She resists; endeavours to escape; is 
struck, bound, and carried off by force ; and if the case be one in 
which the legal rights of the claimant are recognised by the rela- 
tives, they do not interfere.t They do interfere where ne such 
legal rights exist; and the stealing of a wife is a crime punishable 
with death. A crime, however, frequently committed, and with 
reason; for polygamy being allowed, and women being, besides, 
valuable as domestic servants, the female portion of the popula- 





i The authority quoted by Mr. Malthus is ‘ Collins’s Account of New South 
ales,’ 

t A case of this kind is related by Layard. An Arab claimed his betrothed. 
The = fled. The mother was induced to take the part of her daughter, and 
was killed by the Arab, in reven r, rather, according to his own notions 
on the subject—as a just punishment for the violation of her word. (See 
Nineveh and its Remains, vol. i. p. 359.) 
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tion is very unequally distributed, and the majority of the young 
men would have to go without wives if they did not sometimes 
contrive to steal them from the harem of an old chief. This 
practice, under such circumstances, instead of being a check 
to population, as which it is adduced, must obviously have a 
contrary tendency. The rape of the Sabines laid the foundation 
of the Roman empire. 

The present population of New South Wales—and that of the 
Australian colonies generally—would probably be now quoted by 
Mr. Malthus, were he living, as an example of a rapid multi- 
plication of the human species (independent of emigration), in 
a country of boundless resources; but this would not at all help 
his case of aborigines brutalized by want. To admit the existence 
of these resources, and to assume greater helplessness and less 
sagacity in respect to them, on the part of the aborigines, than 
in the sheep and cattle that have run wild and multiplied in the 
— is to push an argument to the extremest verge of improba- 

ility. 

Thus far it can hardly be said, by the warmest disciples of 
Mr. Malthus, that his instances of the pressure of population on 
subsistence, from natural causes, have been very happily selected ; 
and it would not be difficult to show that he has been equally 
unfortunate in most of the evidence that follows to the same 
effect. 

The explanation, in part, is, that during the last century, at 
the close of which the ‘ Essay on the Principle of Population’ 
appeared, the true condition of any of the aboriginal populations 
of newly discovered countries, or of old countries at a great dis- 
tance, was very imperfectly understood. A tribe of nations with- 
out clothing, and painting or otherwise disfiguring their bodies* 
to terrify their enemies, were simply savages, not human beings, 
whom it was very difficult to persuade our first settlers, especially 
in the penal colonies, that they had not as much right to shoot, 
as they had to fire at a monkey in the woods. At that time, 
Clarkson and Wilberforce had not convinced the British public 
that the coloured man was not intended by nature as a slave to 
the white; and although philosophers did not hold the opinion 
that he was so intended, they shared in many of the prejudices 
of the public as to the extreme physical and moral degradation 
of other races; prejudices which subsequent experience has greatly 
tended to dissipate. 





* Arelic of this custom nearer home, is found in the practice of English 
sailors, who, in the heat of a naval engagement, will strip to the skin, and are 
then seen with their bodies often covered with marks burnt in with gunpowder. 
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Perhaps the strongest case of this kind is the opinion enter- 
tained by Mr. Malthus of the Chinese; and it must not be passed 
without notice, because the practice of infanticide in China was, 
by many of his disciples, the argument most relied upon in 
support of his hypothesis. 

The accounts at one time credited of the redundant population 
of China were certainly alarming, as ominous of a disastrous 
future for the rest of mankind. It was commonly understood 
that every rood of ground throughout that vast empire had been 
long ago cultivated to the extreme limit of its capabilities ; that 
there was scarcely to be found a city containing less than a 
million of inhabitants; that the towns were insufficient for the 
population; that multitudes lived in floating houses on the 
water, not for the convenience of the carrying or fishing trades, 
but because of the little elbow-room left on land; and that the 
exposure of children was of every-day occurrence, and a sight so 
familiar, as to have entirely destroyed there the maternal instincts 
which prevail in other parts of the world. 

Although Mr. Malthus did not yield to the full extravagance 
of these impressions, it will be seen at a glance that his judgment 
was affected by them. He expresses little hesitation in adopting, 
as sufficiently accurate for his argument, the Chinese census of a 
population of 333 millions, drawn up by a government which 
has always sought to blind foreigners to the real weakness of its 
resources ;* and quoting from the inaccurate, and now obsolete 
Letters of the Jesuits, edited by Duhalde, in 1735, and from 
Sir George Staunton’s account of the brief and abortive 
embassy of Lord Macartney to Pekin, in 1793, fills a chap- 
ter with loose statements, to the effect that “the whole 
surface of the empire is, with trifling exceptions, dedicated 
to the production of food for man alone;” that there are no 
commons or lands suffered to lie waste by the neglect, or 
the caprice, or for the sport of great proprietors; that the con- 
sequence of the encouragements given to marriage among the 
poor, is “to press them down to the most abject state of 
poverty ;” that “ a Chinese will pass whole days in digging the 
earth, sometimes up to his knees in water, and in the evening is 
happy to eat a little spoonful of rice, and to drink the insipid 
water in which it was boiled, as all that they have in general ;” 





* During the war with China, in 1842, it was a common stratagem of the 
Chinese, with a view of imposing upon the English force, to parade a garrison 
in different uniforms, so as to magnify it into an army; and to construct mock 
fortresses with matting, armed with guns, appearing at a distance of heavy 
calibre, but which, on a near examination, proved to be earthern jars.—(See the 
Narrative of the Expedition to China, of anusie J. Elliott Bingham.) 
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that the practice of infanticide is so sanctioned by custom, as 
even to operate as an inducement to marriage ; for, says Malthus, 
* contemplating this extreme resource beforehand, less fear is 
entertained of entering into the married state :” and on the next 
page, he repeats from Duhalde, that “ the shocking sight of 
the exposures of infants in the great cities, such as Pekin and 
Canton, is very common.”* 

Since the expulsion of the Jesuits, whose scheme of Christian- 
izing China was founded upon the rearing, as catechists, of as 
many children as they could support, we have heard less and less 
of the exposure of Chinese infants; and the practice now appears 
of such rare occurrence that there are good reasons for doubting 
whether, throughout the whole of China, there could be found as 
many deserted children as are annually abandoned in England to 
the care of the parish; and if we were to include with the latter 
recently reported cases of the poisoning of children by their 
parents, for the sake of the fees to be obtained from a burial 
club, the comparison of England with China would perhaps not 
be to the advantage of this country. It is remarked by Sir John 
Davis, that “ the Chinese are, in general, peculiarly fond of their 
children,” and that the instances at Canton of the bodies of infants 
being seen floating, “are not frequent,and may reasonably,in some 
cases, be attributed to accident, where multitudes are brought up 
from their birth in small boats.”+ Canton, as the principal sea- 
port of China, and from its connexion with the smuggling trade 
of the coast, is supposed to contain a more licentious and vagrant 
population than any other Chinese town; so that, if the cases 
there of infanticide were numerous, they would not establish a 
general rule; but another crime which was brought to light in 
that city, and for which six men and three women were appre- 
hended and punished in 1820—that of kidnapping children for 
sale in distant provinces, is quite irreconcileable with the idea of 
infanticide on a large scale, If it be worth while to steal children, 
from the commercial value of their prospective labour, and to 
steal them at an age sufficiently tender to render detection diffi- 
cult, they can hardly be the burden which would make it policy 





* Vol. i. chapter 12, page 213. 

+ “There never was a more absurd blunder than to charge to infanticide 
those instances in which the infants are found floating with a hollow gourd 
about their persons, as if the gourd were part of the system of exposure! 
Why, the very object of attaching these gourds to the children living in boats, 
is to save them from the risk of being drowned, and to float them until they 
can be pulled out of the water; although that children should sometimes be 
found drowned, in spite of this precaution, is possible enough.” —Davis’s 
Chinese, p. 121. 
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to drown them.* In all parts of the world infanticide has pre- 
vailent to some extent, but by Chinese writers it is mentioned 
only to be reprobated; and it seems probable that the practice 
has been chiefly confined to seasons of great dearth, or a time of 
some other unusual national calamity—as when, at the capture of 
Chin-keang-foo, by Sir Hugh Gough, many of the unfortunate 
inhabitants, unable to escape, killed their wives and children, and 
then destroyed themselves, to avoid, as they supposed, a more 
cruel fate at the hands of the enemy—whole families thus 
perishing together.+ 

Of the state of the Chinese agricultural population the follow- 
ing account has recently been given by Mr. Fortune, a gentleman 
who, while engaged in making the extensive botanical collections 
with which his name is now associated, has had better opportu- 
nities than most men of comparing the condition of the peasantry 
of different countries. 

“The farms are small, each consisting of from one to four or five 
acres; indeed, every cottager has his own little tea-garden, the pro- 
duce of which supplies the wants of his family, and the surplus brings 
him in a few dollars, which are spent on the other necessaries of life. 





* Hume, writing on the slave trade, puts it as cheaper to steal a lad from 
Ireland and Scotland than to rear one in London; but he would have ques- 
tioned the economy of stealing a lad in London to sell him in Scotland or 
Ireland. Canton is the most flourishing commercial town in China, and vir- 
tually its second metropolis. 

t The Rev. George Smith, late missionary in China, made minute inquiries 
on the subject, but was unable to obtain any decisive evidence of the custom 
of infanticide in Canton, Changhai, Ningpo, and other parts of China that he 
visited ; but he tells us (see his ‘ Narrative of a Visit to the Consular Cities’) 
that he found it to prevail extensively in the province of Fokeen, the inhabit- 
ants of which he terms the Irish of China. He there met with a man who 
confessed that, having had a family of eight girls, he had suffocated five of 
them soon after birth, by placing them in a tub of water. Mr. Smith states, 
however, that the — 1s wholly confined to the infanticide of female children, 
and on the ground that daughters are burdensome, while the son, when grown 
up, is compelled by law to assist in the support of his parents. The villagers 
were generally reluctant to admit that they had themselves destroyed, in any 
case, their female children; and as they added that it was esteemed good 
luck when sons and daughters came alternately in a family, the testimony is 
not conclusive as to. the extent of infanticide even in the particular district 
mentioned. Mr. Sirr observes :— 

“Tt appears contrary to reason and common sense to suppose that infanticide is 
generally practised, or of daily and hourly occurrence, when we take into calcula- 
tion the amount of the female population of the Celestial Empire, and the numerous 
handmaidens belonging to each man, in addition to his wife—the poor having one 
or more concubines, in proportion to their means.”—China and the Chinese, 
Vol. ii, page 57. 

The explanation may be in the possible fact, that polygamy really produces 
& great excess of female births, as stated by Bruce; a subject of some interest, 
4pon which nothing certain is known. 
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The same system is practised in everything relating to Chinese agri- 
culture. The cotton, silk, and rice farms are generally all small, and 
managed upon the same plan. There are few sights more pleasing 
than a Chinese family in the interior, engaged in gathering the tea 
leaves; or, indeed, in any of their other agricultural pursuits. There is 
the old man, it may be the grandfather, or even the great-grandfather, 
patriarch-like, directing his descendants, many of whom are in their 
youth and prime, while others are in their childhood, in the labours 
of the field. He stands in the midst of them, bowed down with age; 
but, to the honour of the Chinese as a nation, he is always looked up 
to by all with pride and affection, and his old age and grey hairs are 
honoured, revered, and loved. When, after the labours of the day are 
over, they return to their humble and happy homes, their fare consists 
chiefly of rice, fish, and vegetables, which they enjoy with great zest, 
and are happy and contented. I really believe there is no country in 
the world where the agricultural population are better off than they 
are in the north of China. Labour with them is pleasure, for its 
fruits are eaten by themselves, and the rod of the oppressor is unfelt 
and unknown.”—VFortune’s Wanderings in China, p. 201. 


That multitudes of the Chinese are overtaken by great dis- 
tress on the failure of a rice harvest, may be readily admitted, 
if only upon the evidence of the improvident habits engendered 
by the practice of opium-eating in the south, and spirit-drinking 
in the northern provinces; causes quite adequate to the effect: 
but that extreme distress is not the habitual state of the Chinese, 
is evident from a multitude of facts at variance with such a con- 
clusion, which appears incidentally in the accounts of all recent 
voyagers to this part of the world. Sir John Davis speaks of the 
superior physical character of the Chinese, in comparison with 
many other Asiatics, and remarks that— 


“ A finer-shaped and more powerful race of men exist nowhere 
than the coolies or porters of Canton. The weights which they carry 
with ease, on a bamboo between two of them, would break down most 
other Asiatics; and the freedom of their dress gives a development 
to their limbs that renders many of the Chinese models for a statuary. 
As sailors, they have been found always much stronger and more 
efficient than Lascars on board of English ships, though the obstacles 
which exist to their entering into foreign service prevent their being 
frequently engaged.”* 

This statement, doubtless, does not apply to the whole 
population ; but it has been corroborated, in respect to 
classes, in every published narrative of officers employed 
in the war with China, concluded by the treaty of Nankin 
in 1842. The Chinese soldiers were over-matched in the 
science, discipline, and destructive weapons of the troops 





* «Davis’s Chinese,’ p. 121. 
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employed against them, but not in strength of limb. In- 
stances were not wanting of Chinese of “herculean ” form and 
“ gigantic ” stature; and the appearance of belonging to a race 
emaciated by bad living was certainly more on the side of the 
English officers than the mandarins.* 

The supposed general scarcity of food in China is also incon- 
sistent with the fact, that rice with the Chinese is seldom an 
article of foreign importation. We grow opium for them in 
our East India possessions, not rice; and no English merchant 
would dream of a rice cargo for Canton as an outfit. The stories 
told of the straits to which they are driven, compelling them 
to eat vermin, birds’ nests, or anything that will support life, 
are, again, answered by the fact that they are sufficiently choice 
in their food to despise potatoes, introduced by the Portuguese 
at Macao half a century ago, and to refuse milk, butter, and 
cheese as articles of food; a peculiarity of taste in which they 
form a remarkable exception to all other nations of the world. 
Edible birds’ nests are only seen at the tables of the rich, and 
the fault may be with us and not with the Chinese, if we think 
a fatted dog may be less wholesome as food than the more 


uncleanly animal—a fatted pig. But the following evidence will 
dissipate any notions that may yet linger among us of scarcity 
in a Chinese town in an average season :— 


“Tt is sometimes a difficult matter to get through the streets for the 
immense quantities of fish, pork, fruit, and vegetables which crowd 
the stands in front of the shops. Besides the more common kinds 
of vegetables, the shepherd’s purse and a kind of trefoil or clover are 
extensively used amongst the natives here ; and really these things, 
when properly cooked, more particularly the latter, are not bad. 
Dining rooms, tea houses, and bakers’ shops, are met with at every 
step, from the poor man who carries his kitchen or bakehouse upon 
his back, and beats upon a piece of bamboo to apprise the neighbour- 
hood of his presence, and whose whole establishment is not worth a 
dollar, to the most extensive tavern or tea-garden crowded with hun- 
dreds of customers. For a few cash (1,000 or 1,200—one dollar) a 
Chinese can dine in a sumptuous manner upon his rice, fish, vege- 
tables, and tea ; and I fully believe, that in no country in the world 


a — —_—__—_—__—— 





bi “On the 20th, Captain Eyres, waiting on the admiral, found him enter- 
taining at breakfast a party of mandarins from Mia-Tau, the chief of whom 
Was a huge mountain of flesh—say thirty-five stone—whose great boast was 
that a sheep only furnished him with three days’ supply of food ; and to judge 
from the justice they all did to the substantial breakfast before them, it could 
tasily be believed. By his countrymen he must be thought much of ; fatuess 
with them being a sure sign of wealth and wisdom; for, they argue, ‘ a thin 
man must be a poor devil, or he would have wisdom to eat more.’ ”—Jbid. 


page 258. 
Vou. LIL—No. I. N 
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is there less real misery and want than in China. The very beggars 
seem a kind of jolly crew, and are kindly treated by the inhabitants,” 
—Fortune’s Wanderings in China, page 120. 


The absence of sheep and cattle, in certain districts, is now ex- 
plained by the fact that rice-fields were not exactly the place to 
look for them ;* and so far from its being true that there is little or 
no uncultivated land in China, the appropriation of waste lands 
for the benefit of the poor was the subject of a memorial of the 
Canton Government in 1833, which obtained the sanction of the 
Emperor.t “Wild and wooded tracts ”—“ extensive alluvial 
flats, exhibiting a dreary waste”—and “unreclaimed marshes,” 
are more frequently met with in the approach to the capital from 
the Gulf of Pecheley, than that garden cultivation described by 
travellers, which is chiefly confined to the vicinity of great towns. 

Mr. Fortune observes, speaking of the most fertile mountain 
districts of Central China, that, 


“Tt would be ridiculous to assert, as some have done, that thie 
whole, or even the greater part, is under cultivation. On the con- 
trary, by far the greater part lies in a state of nature, and has never 
been disturbed by the hand of man. I am anxious to state this fact 
in express terms, in order to set those right who have been led to 
believe that every inch of land in the empire, however bleak and 
barren, is under cultivation, having given way to Chinese industry 
and skill! I myself, before I visited China, was under the same 
impression ; but the first glance at the rugged mountainous shores 
soon convinced me of my error. Unfortunately, our opinions of a 
distant unknown country are apt to go to extremes—either fancying it 
entirely barren, or else a paradise of fertility."—Fortune’s Wanderings 
in China, page 294. 


With regard to populousness, the evidence is tolerably con- 
clusive that there is no part of China so densely inhabited as 
the county of Middlesex, or the department of the Seine ; but the 
streets of Canton being so narrow as to admit of only three or 
four foot-passengers abreast, are often impassable; and this 
crowding of the population makes it appear greater than it 
is. The walls of Pekin enclose many void spaces destitute of 
habitations, with fields and gardens devoted to the growth of 
vegetables. One-fifth only of the area of Nanking, the ancient 





* < On passing the Keisan Islands we observed that they were well stocked 
with horned cattle. The main land assumed a bold mountainous character, 
the sides of which were well cultivated, and on them cattle and sheep appeared 
to be much more numerous than we had before seen.”— Narrative of the Expe- 
dition to China. By Commander J, Elliott Bingham. Vol. i. p. 209. 

Tt ‘ Davis’s Chinese,’ p, 343, 
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capital of China, is covered with houses; and these for the most 
part houses of but one story.* 

The only lofty edifices seen in China are public buildings. 
Private dwelling-houses, even of the better class, consist of a suite 
of rooms on the ground floor, with at most a single floor above. 
A fact which, while it would seem to indicate a degree of internal 
security in past times far greater than existed in Europe during 
the middle ages, when men built castles instead of houses, and 
first learnt to construct them as fowers for observation and 
defence, would also lead us to the conclusion that were private 
houses in Europe built as in China, the area of London or Paris 
would necessarily greatly exceed that of any town in China of 
which the actual extent has yet been ascertained. 

Instead of a population so redundant as to have exhausted the 
utmost resources of the soil, it is now certain that in former ages 
many parts of China were far more densely inhabited than at the 
present moment. It abounds in monuments of high antiquity, 
of a character to which the present Chinese are unequal. The 
great wall of China, 25 feet thick at the base, 20 feet high, and 
extending a length of many hundred miles along its northern 
frontier, was erected 200 years before Christ ; and the population 
and wealth of the country must then have been immense, or a 
work of such magnitude and labour could not have been under- 
taken and completed. Its pagodas faced with porcelain, and 
pagodas of cast-iron, belong wholly to the past; and numerous 
ancient towns in ruins, or but partially occupied, like Nanking, 
tell of a period of by-gone splendour. 





* « The appearance of Nanking, from the summit of the Porcelain Tower, was 
somewhat disappointing,—fully four-fifths of the space enclosed by the ram- 
parts revealing to us only a tract of cultivated land, instead of the teeming 
mass of buildmgs which we had been led to expect.”—The Chinese War. 
By Lieutenant John Ouchterlony, p. 476. 
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Signs of decay in China arrest our attention the more when we 
take into consideration the historical evidence, which it will not 
he necessary here to adduce, of a civilization as ancient, and of 
as high an order, as that of the early Egyptian and Assyrian 
monarchies. There is not the slightest reason to doubt that 
upwards of 500 years before the Christian era the Chinese were a 
great and powerful nation, trading with other nations in silk and 
porcelain ;* the law of non-intervention with foreigners not having 
at that time been passed—a law which was only adopted as part 
of the fundamental policy of the empire about the time the great 
wall was built. Among existing nations the Chinese empire is 
unquestionably the oldest, and the one which has suffered the 
least of any from the desolating effects of wars. It has never 
aimed at conquests, and its struggles with the Tartars, who would 
appear, physiologically, to belong to the same race, have been 
more like our own with the Picts and Scots, in the time of the 
Romans, than contentions with a foreign enemy. The laws and 
customs of the country, moreover, favour marriage. It is held 





* « Bottles of Chinese porcelain, with Chinese characters upon them, were 
found by Rosellini in a tomb at Thebes, which had not been opened since the 
days of the Pharaohs. Similar discoveries of bottles, identical in shape and 
appearance with those manufactured in China to this day, were made in the 
Egyptian tombs by Lord Prudhoe and Mr. Wilkinson.”—Davis’s Chinese, 
p. 288, 
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to be an obligation on the child to maintain its parent in age, 
and families club together for this object, eating at a common . 
table, and forming something like socialist communities, bound 
together by ties of relationship. The most sacred of all religious 
duties is held to be that of offering sacrificial rites at the tomb of 
a man’s ancestors; and every man desires offspring, by whom 
the same sacrificial rites may be performed for him. Such insti- 
tutions would not justify us in assuming more of moral restraint 
or vice and misery in the case of the Chinese than for any other 
people; and according to the theory, therefore, of Mr. Malthus, 
we ought long ago to have seen not only China overflowing, but 
the habitable globe overrun with countless swarms of Chinese 
Huns and Vandals.* This has not happened. The Chinese are 
neither warriors nor emigrants. When tempted abroad by the 
inducements of high profits or wages, they have gone not as 
settlers, but generally only to make money and return. 

It is, of course, easy to assume the slaughter of any imaginable 
number of millions on the last conquest of China by the Tartars, 
and a corresponding increase since that time; but such assump- 
tions, without proof, and in the absence of all authentic data on 
the subject, are entitled to no consideration. 


The tendency of ancient populations to decay, has, in a multi- 
tude of instances, been too strongly marked to have escaped 
the observation of Mr. Malthus. Let us look at his mode of 
accounting for it in one of the most familiar and decided cases of 
the kind. 

The continent of America contained, even within the memory 
of living travellers, a numerous Indian population, that has now 
comparatively disappeared. The Indians of North America were 
supposed to have amounted to about sixteen millions at the 
period of our first settlements, and are now estimated at only two 
millions.+ In the south, after the conquests of the first Spanish 
and Portuguese adventurers, the natives were taken under the 
protection of the Roman Catholic Church; and the Society of 
Jesuits undertook the task of teaching them Christianity, and 
the arts of civilization. The well-meant efforts of this society, 





* From the description given by historians of the Huns, they would appear 
to have belonged to the Tartar tribes of Asia, some of which were probably 
the progenitors of the Chinese, but the Chinese themselves have kept behind 
their wall from the time it was built, about the year 200 B.C. to the present 
moment; and 1400 years have elapsed since the death of Attila, a sufficient 
period to revive the hosts that threatened the Western Empire if there were a 
constant and permanent tendency in population to geometric increase, 


t Catlin’s ‘North American Indians,’ vol. i. p. 6, 
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although on the largest scale, have failed, to the extent even of 
not preserving the existence of the race the society was to in- 
struct. M. Horace Say, in his Histoire de Brésil, remarks upon 
the general abandonment and universal decay of the Indian 
villages, or aldéas, established by the Jesuits, on land declared 
inalienable by the state, and upon the tendency of the race to 
extinction; while, at the same time, he speaks of the higher 
qualities of the negro slave population of the same country, and 
notices its rapid increase. 

Among the facts mentioned by other writers is the comparative 
sterility of the women, of which Mr. Malthus adopts the follow- 
ing explanation :— 


*“ The causes that Charleroix assigns of the sterility of the Ameri- 
can women are, the suckling their children for several years, during 
which time they do not cohabit with their husbands; the exces- 
sive labour to which they are always condemned, in whatever 
situation they may be; and the custom established in many places 
of permitting the young women to prostitute themselves before 
marriage. Added to this, he says, the extreme misery to which 
these people are sometimes reduced, takes from them all desire of 
having children. Among some of the ruder tribes it is a maxim 
not to weaken themselves with rearing more than two of their 
offspring. When twins are born, one of them is commonly aban- 
doned, as the mother cannot rear them both ; and when the mother 
dies during the period of suckling her child, no chance of preserving 
its life remains, and, as in New Holland, it is buried in the same 
grave with the breast that nourished it.” 


Upon this we may observe that the custom of mothers suck- 
ling their own children is not a new one, and that there is no 
reason to suppose that it tends to produce sterility now more 
than in former times, when tribes of shepherds and hunters grew 
into powerful nations. The same remark applies to libertinage. 
It would hardly be asserted by any one that in the earliest and 
rudest stages of society the laws of chastity were better observed 
than they have been since, when some notions of family obliga- 
tions and rights of property had begun to prevail, nor could we be 
justified in the conclusion that a female unused to a life of labour, 
even when that labour may fairly be termed excessive, becomes 
necessarily unfitted for child-bearing. We see, on the contrary, 
in the case of many of our own female peasantry, constantly 
employed in field occupation, or in carrying loads to and from 
market, that the muscular power thereby acquired enables 
them to bring their children into the world with far less suffering 
than females of the upper classes, and that the most hard-worked 
women are often mothers of the largest families. It is of course 
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true enough that miscarriages may be occasioned by over exer- 
tion, but the slightest exercise is over exertion to those who have 
been brought up in the lap of luxury, and it is among females of 
this class, and not among the poor, that miscarriages are the 
most frequent. There is no evidence that the labour of Indian 
women is now more intolerable than it was when the tribes to 
which they belong were sufficiently numerous to spread over the 
whole of the American continent. 

It seems remarkable that Mr. Malthus should have noticed the 
fact of the comparative unfruitfulness of Indian women in the cases 
mentioned, without being struck with its importance, and with the 
weakness of the reasoning quoted respecting it; but once having 
assumed a permanent law of geometric increase, he was not to 
be drawn from it by any demand upon his credulity, however 
large. He could imagine no cause in operation to reduce the 
common average of births short of a miracle, but he could believe 
that in Indian communities mothers are monsters, killing their 
children as a matter of course, when inconveniently numerous, 
and destitute of compassion for the orphan child they might some- 
times nurse and protect, leaving it in every case to be exposed 
and abandoned.* 

The popular theory of the decrease of the aboriginal American 
population attributes it to the introduction among them of Eu- 
ropean vices and diseases, especially those arising from the intem- 
perate use of spirituous liquors. This has doubtless been one 
cause, while a natural tendency of the race to extinction, by an 
exhaustion of its physical powers, may have been another. They 
have clearly, however, not decreased from any pressure of popu- 
lation upon the means of subsistence. Food and employment 
have always been found for them when they could be induced to 
adopt habits of settled industry; and if their hunting-grounds 
have been encroached upon, they have, on the other hand, been 
very generally taught to breed pigs, and grow potatoes—which 
we are told by some are the bane of Ireland, from the encourage- 
ment they afford to population. The American Indians have had 
abundant opportunities of profiting by the arts introduced among 
them; and where they have not done so, but have turned them to 





* “From the enslaved and degraded condition in which the women are held 
in the Indian country, the world would naturally think that theirs must be 
a community formed of incongruous and unharmonizing materials, and conse- 
quently destitute of the fine reciprocal feelings and attachments which flow 
from the domestic relations in the civilized world; yet it would be untrue, and 
doing injustice to the Indians to say that they were the least behind us in con- 
ingal, in filial, and in paternal affection.” —Catlin’s North American Indians, 
vol. i. p. 120. 
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purposes of self-destruction, the fault lies in the inveteracy of 
old predatory habits, or habits of indolence and self-indulgence, 
and not in the inadequacy of human resources as compared with 
human fecundity. 


The decay of ancient populations may be observed in the pre- 
sent comparatively desolate state of Asia Minor, and the adjacent 
countries of Egypt, Arabia, and Persia. There are satisfactory 
reasons for believing that the large fertile plains watered by the 
Nile, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, once contained a population 
approaching, if not fully equal, to that of the whole of Europe 
ut the present moment. In the centre of these plains was situated 
the capital of Assyria—Nineveh, that “exceeding great city of three 
days’ journey,” the site of which has now been discovered by Mr. 
Layard, together with the sculptured remains of a civilization 
far higher than we have been accustomed to think could have 
existed, unless in Egypt, at the remote period of 1,500 or 2,000 
years before Christ. Of the once densely-peopled district in 
which the ruins of Nineveh were found buried, Mr. Layard says— 


“ From the walls of the castle of Tel Afer I had an uninterrupted 
view over a vast plain, stretching westwards towards the Euphrates, 
and losing itself in the hazy distance. The ruins of ancient towns 
and villages rose on all sides; and, as the sun went down, I counted 
above one hundred mounds, throwing their dark and lengthening 
shadows across the plain. These were the remains of Assyrian civi- 
lization and prosperity. Centuries have elapsed since a settled popu- 
lation dwelt in this district of Mesopotamia; now, not even the tent of 
the Bedouin could be seen. The whole was a barren deserted waste.” * 


Here is an instance of one of the most powerful nations that 
existed in ancient times having so completely disappeared, that 
not a single living trace of the people who formed it can now be 
found. It is not known whence they came, to what race they 
belonged, nor whether there are yet, in other parts of Asia, any 
of their descendants left. 

The case of Egypt is very similar. Egypt has been called the 
cradle of civilization. It abounds in monuments of a date so 
remote that, even in the time of Augustus, they were brought to 
Rome and set up as curiosities of antiquity, just as, in modern 
times, we have imported into Europe from the same motive the 
black stone of Rosetta and the column of Luxor. But where 
are the descendants of the people who erected them, built the 
pyramids, excavated the rock temples of the Nile, the tombs dis- 
covered by Belzoni, and whose cities were for many centuries 





* Layard’s ‘ Nineveh and its Remains,’ vol, i. p. 315. 
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the capitals of the world? They are the insignificant occupiers 
of a handful of scattered villages in Nubia—a now ignorant and 
barbarous race—all but unknown and forgotten.* 

The ready answer that these countries have been desolated by 
wars and misgovernment, would apply if there had been no wars 
and misgovernment in ancient times, when these countries were 
populous ; but we are referring to a period when wars were more 
frequent, and despotism more absolute and capricious than they 
have been for the last thousand years. Ancient Egypt was inces- 
santly conquering or being conquered; and we can hardly look 
at a single piece of sculpture among the ruins of Nineveh, without 
tracing upon it the records of a battle. The modern Turks it 
is true are cruel masters; but how is it that the Turks do not 
supply the place of the ancient populations, with equal numbers ? 
Where are the Musselmen hosts that successfully resisted the 
crusaders, and subsequently attempted in their turn the conquest 
of Europe, laying siege to Vienna as late as the year 1683? The 
Turks are themselves decaying as a people; in a few years they 
will cease to have any footing in Europe, and in as many cen- 
turies will probab’ 7 sink back into their primitive condition of a 
few pastoral and predatory tribes of Asia. 

The decay of the ancient population of Greece is also a case to 


be noted, because the authority of Solon, Plato and Aristotle 





* The reasons for believing the Nubians, or certain tribes of them that are 
met with on the cataracts of the Nile, to be the descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians are, that their features, stature, and complexions correspond with 
those of the figures depicted on the tombs. They also wear their hair in the 
same peculiar manner as the ancient Egyptians, retain in use the ancient 
Egyptian lyre, the wooden pillow, and other articles, of which the forms are of 
the same antiquity. Their complexion is chocolate or bronze, deepening in 
colour towards the south, so that Herodotus was hardly in error in describing 
them as black, although they are not so dark as the negro, from whom they 
differ also in the configuration of the head. There is no evidence that the 
ancient Egyptians where white men, although this opinion is still maintained 
by some writers, and is flattering to European prejudices. The difference 
between the native Egyptian and the Caucasian is well marked on the monu- 
ments, especially in the celebrated tableau, copied by Rossellini from the tomb 
of Osirteren, supposed to have reference to Greek or Jewish captives, and by 
some to Joseph and his brethren. It is in Nubia also in which the most ancient 
monumental remains chiefly abound ; and in the elaborate and splendid work 
of Gau, Nubia is shown to have been the cradle of Egyptian architecture. The 
Nubians resident in Egypt are estimated at only 5,000. The Copts, so called 
by the Greeks probably from Coptus, a town in Egypt, which may have given 
rise to a sect, are the next of the oldest indigenous population of Egypt; but 
among them there have been frequent intermarriages with the Turks and 
Arabs. They profess the Christian religion, and their numbers are supposed 
to be about 150,000. The greater part of the present population of Egypt 
consists of Arabs, or Fellahs, of whom Mr. Lane thinks there may be about 
1,750,000, The Turks and Franks make up a total of about 2,000,000, 
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is quoted by Mr. Malthus, in favour of the necessity of artificial 
restrictions to limit the growing numbers of mankind,—doubt- 
less, in the time of these philosophers on the increase where 
their own sphere of observation extended. A few centuries 
later, however, Plutarch, writing about the year A. D. 90, laments 
the depopulation of Greece in a passage quoted by Hume in his 
‘ Essay on the Populousness of Ancient Nations,’ as follows :— 


* The author, endeavouring to account for the silence of many of 
the oracles, says that it may be ascribed to the present desolation of 
the world, proceeding from former wars and factions ; which common 
calamity, he adds, has fallen heavier upon Greece than on any other 
country ; insomuch that the whole could scarcely at present furnish 
three thousand warriors ; a number which in the time of the Median 
war, was supplied by the single city of Megara. The gods, therefore, 
who assist works of dignity and importance, have suppressed many 
of their oracles, and deign not to use so many interpreters of their will 
to so diminutive a people.” 


Of the fact itself here described, that Greece had become 
depopulated to a great extent, there cannot be a doubt, but the 
causes assigned for it are so inadequate to the effect, that Hume 
confesses that he did not know what to make of the passage. 
In the time of Plutarch the intestine wars and factions of the 
ancient Grecian states had long ceased; these states had all 
become merged in the Roman Empire, and the people had been 
left at liberty to cultivate the arts of peace, subject only to a 
moderate taxation, for a period of two hundred and fifty years. 
Plutarch appears to have referred to “ former wars and factions,” 
without much reflection, as the first reason that occurred to 
him; and he had doubtless not been led to inquire whether 
there might not be causes, coincident with prosperity, of a de- 
crease of population, more powerful than war with its attendant 
calamities. 

The following is another extract from the same Essay, showing 
that a tendency towards depopulation in Italy, as well as in Greece, 
had commenced as early as the year 130 B.c., twenty years after 
the close of the last Punic war, when Rome was victorious over 
all her enemies, mistress of Egypt, Greece, Macedonia and Asia 
Minor, and of the whole wealth of the then civilized world. 

“ The laws, or as some writers call them, the seditions of the 
Gracchi, were occasioned by their observing the increase of slaves 
all over Italy, and the diminution of free citizens. Appian ascribes 
the increase to the propagation of the slaves; Plutarch to the pur- 
chasing of barbarians, who were chained and imprisoned, BapBapixa 
Seopwlxpia. It is to be presumed that both causes concurred.” 


The fact of a diminution in the number of the free citizens, 
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amongst whom the plunder of the world was distributed in the 
shape of money, land, and corn, is confirmed by Polybius and 
Diodorus Siculus, who give data for the conclusion that the free 
population of Italy was greater between the first and second 
Punic wars than in the days of the Triumvirate; and by Tacitus, 
who mentions the total decay, in the time of Augustus, of the 
families of the old patricians:* but no better evidence of it 
can be needed than the laws passed by Augustus and Trajan 
for the express encouragement of marriage. 

Hume confesses his perplexity at the consideration of a result 
so opposite from that which he should have inferred from the 
influx of wealth, and resorts to infanticide as an explanation ; for- 
getting that, if the custom of exposing children in Italy prevailed 
when the country was rich, it must have prevailed to a greater 
extent when the country was poor: and Mr. Malthus, also forget- 
ting this influx of wealth, endeavours to persuade himself that the 
majority of Roman citizens had become paupers from the com- 
petition of slave labour, overlooking the statement that the class 
most decaying was that of the patricians—the owners of the 
slaves; and that, although in the time of Augustus there were 
200,000 pensioners who received gratuitous supplies of corn, 
such grants were equivalent to the poor-laws of England, which 
he condemns on the ground that they have a tendency not to 
restrain, but “to increase population, without increasing the food 
for its support.” + 

There is another remarkable instance of the tendency to decay 
which may sometimes be observed in populations in periods of 
political calm and physical well-being—(although the rule cannot 
of course be regarded as an invariable one)—in the history of our 
own country, from the accession of Henry the Seventh to the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

Sir Frederick M. Eden says, “from 1488, and for a century 
and a half after this period, depopulation continued to be the 
theme of the legislature.” In the fourth year of Henry the 
Seventh, an Act was passed (c. 19) to remedy the decay and 
consequent pulling down of houses and towns, in which menticn 
is made of places in which there had been 200 persons that had 
been reduced to “ two or three heardsmen.” ¢ In the same year 





* « Jisdem diebus in numerum Patriciorum adscivit Cesar vetustissimum 
quemque e Senatu, aut quibus clari parentes fuerant. Paucis jam reliquis 
familiarum quas Romulus Majorum, et Lucius Brutus Minorum Gentium, ad 
pellaverat ; exhaustis etiam quas Dictator Cesar Lege Cassia, et Princeps 
Augustus Lege Seenia, sublegere.”—Annal. lib. xi. cap. xxv. 

+ Vol. ii. chap. vi. p. 81. 

{ This Act is given at length in Mr. Doubleday’s ‘Essay on the True 
Principle of Population,’ in which work several of the facts here mentioned 
are stated at greater length, 
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(1489) another Act was passed, in which allusion is made to “a 
; “et ae 

great decay of people in the Isle of Wight.” ‘The preamble of an 

Act passed in 1511, the third year of the following reign (c. 8, 

Henry VIII.), states that “many and the most part of cities, 

boroughs, and towns corporate had fallen to decay.” 

This was at a time when England was at peace abroad and at 
home. The civil wars had been terminated by the battle of 
Barnet, in 1471; and the battle of Bosworth Field, in 1485, which 
seated Henry the Seventh upon the throne, had been the only 
sanguinary contest that had occurred since. Chief Justice Sir 
John Fortescue, writing in 1640, describes, in his ‘ De Laudibus 
Legum Angliz,’ the people at this period as in a state of great 
ease and comfort, living principally upon animal food, “ drinking 
no water,” wearing fine woollen cloth, and having “ great store 
of all hustlements (hostilimentis) and implements of household.” 

This, too, was a period of general progress; the era of the 
discovery of printing; the eve of the Reformation; the time 
when the pointed and florid style of Gothic architecture had 
been carried to a degree of perfection in ornamental decoration 
which has never been surpassed, nor, indeed, equalled by later 
builders. Half a century had elapsed of peace and security, and 
we hear not of a great increase of population, but of the “ decay 
of cities, boroughs, and towns corporate.’”’* 

Another case of a tendency towards depopulation is supplied 
by Mr. Malthus himself, in his chapter on Switzerland. He 
says :— 

“ About thirty-five or forty years ago, a great and sudden alarm 
appears to have prevailed in Switzerland respecting the depopulation 
of the country ; and the transactions of the Economical Society of 
Berne, which had been established some years before, were crowded 
(1766) with papers deploring the decay of industry, arts, agriculture, 
and manufactures, and the imminent danger of a total want of people. 
The greater part of those writers considered the depopulation of the 
country as a fact so obvious as not to require proof. They employed 
themselves, therefore, chiefly in proposing remedies ; and, amongst 
others, the importation of medicines, the establishment of foundling 
hospitals, the portioning of young virgins, the prevention of emigra- 
tion, and the encouragement of foreign settlers.” 





*In 1485, and again in 1506, 1517, 1528, and 1551, England and the 
Continent were visited with an epidemic called “ the sweating sickness,” 
which often proved fatal to those attacked in twenty-four hours, and carried off 
many thousands. In the absence of registration returns, we cannot tell to what 
extent the mortality this occasioned led to “the decay of cities, boroughs, 
and towns corporate,” and the precise extent is not material to this inquiry; 
it is important only to note that the epidemic of that period could not, in 
England at least, have originated in a pressure of population upon the means 
of subsistence. 

t Vol, ii. p. 337, 
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M. Muret, however, minister of Vevay, had published some 
statistical tables showing a gradual diminution of births from 
1550 to 1760, which gives Mr. Malthus an opportunity of 
proving that a diminution of births is quite compatible with an 
increase of population, when the proportion of annual deaths 
diminishes in a greater ratio ;—a fact quite indubitable in refer- 
ence to short periods. But, on the other hand, it is evident that 
if births were to continue to diminish every year through many 
centuries, the inhabitants of a country would ultimately become 
extinct, even if every individual lived to the age of a hundred; 
and the ingenuity of the reply does not affect the evidence that 
a positive decay of population had been observed and had become 
asubject of general comment. The fact itself is also confirmed, 
incidentally, by another statement of Mr. Malthus in the same 
chapter. 

* In the town of Berne, from the year 1583 to 1654, the sovereign 
council had admitted into the Bourgeoisie 487 families, of which 379 
became extinct in the space of two centuries ; and in 1783, only 108 
of them remained. During the hundred years from 1684 to 1784, 
207 Bernoise families became extinct. From 1624 to 1712, the 
Bourgeoisie was given to 80 families. In 1623, the sovereign council 
united the members of 112 different families, of which 58 only 
remain.”* 

This extinction of families Mr. Malthus attributes solely to 
the influence of the preventive check. He finds that in 1796, 
the number of single persons in Berne (including widows and 
widowers) was greater than the married, and infers therefore 
that the old families wore out, because their children had grown 
too poor to marry. It is unnecessary to point out the rashness 
of a conclusion dependent upon such narrow and imperfect data. 

Returning to our own country, it may be observed, that the 
interference of the crown has been repeatedly required to counter- 
act the tendency towards extinction of our own aristocracy. Mr. 
Doubleday, remarking of the peers and baronets of Great Britain 
that they are a class of men possessing large estates, and privi- 
leges of the most enviable nature, with every motive for transmit- 
ting them in lineal succession that can be inspired by love of 
power and family pride, asks what has been the result of the 
efforts made to perpetuate the two orders, both among them- 
selves and with the assistance of royal creations ?— 

“ This it has been :—that the peerage of England instead of being 
old, is recent; and the baronetage, though comparatively of modern 
origin, equally so. In short, that few, if any of the Norman nobility, 








* Vol. ii. page 352, 
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and almost as few of the original baronets’ families of King James the 
First, exist at this moment; and that but for perpetual creations, both 
orders must have been all but extinct. The following table shows 
that the great majority of the House of Peers has been created since 
the year 1760; that is to say, within eighty years of the present time, 
and since the commencement of the reign of George the Third, whose 
accession was in the October of that year; a period within the 
memory of many now living. 


Number of Peers in 1837. Number created since 1760. 
Dukes 5 Dukes. 
Marquesses ...... 1S 18 Marquesses. 
58 Earls. 
Viscounts 13 Viscounts. 
pee 185 153 Barons, 


350 247 
Scottish Peers ... 16 95 
Irish 4 «. 28§ ‘ 





394 272 Total created since 1760. 


“Thus it appears, that within the memory of man 272 of the 
394 peers of Parliament in 1837, have been created. 

“The decay of the order of baronets has been perhaps still more 
rapid and extraordinary. ‘The order itself was commenced only in 
1611, by King James the First, as a means of raising money, princi- 
pally for the Irish war of that period. It was suggested as a cheap 
mode of raising supplies by the celebrated Lord Bacon—one whose 
name was in the original baronetage, and is one of the few of those 
originally created whose descendants remain. The sum paid for the 
honour was very large, and it is therefore certain that the earlier 
baronets were all wealthy men, and of great estate. The results are 
as follows:— 

‘ Since the creation, in 1611, of the order of baronets, 753 baronetcies 
have become -extinct. The number of extinct baronets are more in 
toto than the existing baronets, up to the year 1819, when the baronets 
were 635 only. 

“ Of the original number 139 baronets had been raised to the peerage 
between 1611 and 1819; but supposing all these peerages to be now 
existing (which is not the case), this would only make the whole 
present number (including those made peers) 774; that is to say, the 
living baronets and baronet peers would, in that case, only exceed the 
extinct baronets by twenty-one. 

“ Thus it is evident, that but for perpetual new creations we should 
hardly have a baronet existing. Of James the First’s creation in A.D. 
1611, only thirteen families now remain; a decay certainly extraor- 
dinary, and not to be accounted for upon the ordinary ideas of mor- 
tality, and power of increase amongst mankind.”* 


* «True Law of Population,’ by T. Doubleday, Esq., page 32. 
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It may be said that numerous collateral branches of the same 
families may be living, notwithstanding the extinction of the 
direct line,—an objection, if it be one, which must be allowed. 
The case is sufficiently striking as it stands, without any attempt 
at exaggeration ; but a still stronger one is that of the decay of 
the nobles of Venice, where not one son alone, but all the sons 
are ennobled by birth. Addison, noticing this circumstance, has 
the following observation :— 


“ Amelot reckoned in his time 2,500 nobles that had voices in the 
council; but at present I am told there are not at most 1,500, not- 
withstanding the addition of many new families since that time. It is 
very strange that with this advantage they are not able to keep up 
their numbers, considering that the nobility spreads equally through 
all the brothers, and that so very few are destroyed by the wars of the 
republic.” 


Similar remarks have been made of the decay of the French 
nobility, which was fast dying out of itself, before the revolution 
of 1789 came to accelerate the process of destruction. 

Several instances from humbler, but still wealthy, or at least 
comfortable classes of society, are given by Mr. Doubleday, 
tending to the same conclusion, that an ample provision of the 
means of subsistence does not necessarily act as a stimulus to 
population, but often seems to have a directly contrary tendency ; 
as if ease and abundance were the real check of population, anda 
certain amount of poverty and privation were essential to any 
considerable increase. Thus he mentions the case of the free 
burgesses of the wealthy corporation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a 
body in 1710 of about 1800, possessing estates and endowments, 
and exclusive privileges, amply sufficient to protect every indi- 
vidual among them from want, and shows that although all the 
sons of every citizen were free by birth, their numbers would 
have diminished had they not been recruited from without ; 
and that even with the aid of contested elections, when freemen 
by purchase were admitted for the sake of votes, the entire body 
of burgesses remained nearly stationary for upwards of a century. 
This, too, while the poorer corporation of Berwick-upon-T weed 
doubled the number of its free citizens during the same period.* 

The examples of the Corporation of Durham, and Richmond 
- in Yorkshire, are adduced, to the same effect ; but we need not 
go so far north for corroborative evidence of the same class of 
facts. In the Corporation of London, all the children of a citizen, 
whether male or female, enjoy the right of freedom by inherit- 





*] 737—Number of Burgesses 583 
1837 — ” ” 1 yl 16 
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ance, and as many of the exclusive privileges of this body have 
not yet been done away, women still exercise in the city various 
avocations in their own name (such, for instance, as the trade 
of a town carman*), from which the rest of the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, non-freemen, are excluded. Until recently, the 
freedom of the Corporation of London was essential to a share in 
the administration of revenues amounting to upwards of a million 
per annum,f and is still indispensable to a large portion of them. 
We may reasonably conclude that it was an object of some im- 
portance to the ancient citizens of London to keep the patron- 
age connected with such large funds in their own hands, or to 
leave it in the hands of their own posterity. This object, however, 
has been so entirely defeated, that if we now inquire into the 
origin of the present holders of the good things in the gift 
of the London Corporation and the trading companies, we find 
they are nearly all north countrymen, who have elbowed their 
way into the city from Scotland or the provinces, and that the 
descendants of such men as Sir William Walworth and Sir 
Thomas Gresham are nowhere to be found. 

During the forty years from 1794 to 1833, the admissions by 
patrimony to the freedom of the Corporation of London were 
only 7,794 out of a total of 40,221 admitted—a third of the 
number having been strangers who purchased their freedom, and 
one-half sons of strangers obtaining their freedom by appren- 
ticeship.t 


This decay of the wealthy and comfortable classes is quite irre- 
concileable with the hypothesis that vice and misery, or moral 
restraint, are the only preventive checks to a geometric increase 
of population; but the opinion of Mr. Mill has been adverted 
to, and may here be examined,—founded upon the statement of 
Mr. Malthus respecting Switzerland and Norway,—that moral 





* Non-freemen’s carts are subject to a toll on passing through the city, and 
a non-freeman’s cart is not allowed to ply for hire. 


+ ‘Trust Estates—for the relief of the poor, cure of the sick, education, 
religion, and general purposes, including the five city hospitals... ..- £360,000 
Local rates (1842) _ ee ove _ oss wae sie 230,000 
Coal and metage duties—Street and market tolls wa aie eae 200,000 
Freedom and livery fines, fees, and other charges for corporate and 
trading privileges ous nas “ae BOR = ae 50,000 
Port of London and conservancy of the river ... ee ove wate 60,000 
£900,000 
The above is exclusive of the income of the trading companies, which is supposed 
to amount to at least £250,000 per annum, 


eee 


* Second report of the Municipal Inquiry Commissioners for 1837, page 69. 
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restraint comes largely into operation, and tends to produce a 
stationary population in countries of small landed proprietors. 


Of the facts cited on this subject, a more probable explanation 
has been supplied by M. Passy, who says that the disposition of a 
peasant proprietor in France is not to sub-divide his little estate, 
but to enlarge it, and that his children commonly settle at a dis- 
tance, and sell their interest in the property to one of the family. 
This may account for a small ratio of births ina particular district, 
without assuming for peasant proprietors a greater command over 
the passions than is commonly to be found in the world, and of 
which moral command certainly no evidence whatever is offered 
by Mr. Malthus. ‘The Swiss have long been a migratory popu- 
lation. Swiss guards, Swiss valets, Swiss governesses and Swiss 
nursery-maids abound in every state in Europe, and we cannot 
follow them in their wanderings to determine the true value of 
their supposed virtue or self-denial, and compare it with that of 
any other class. 


Neither emigration, however, nor “ moral restraint,” will fully 
and satisfactorily account forthe decay of the ‘amilies of Bernese 
citizens mentioned by Mr. Malthus, nor for the present station- 
ary character of the population of Geneva, noticed by other 
writers. Both causes may have been combined; but enough 
has, probably, been stated to excite a reasonable suspicion that 
other causes, more influential, may have contributed to produce 
this result. 


The case of Norway is equally inconclusive, and need not 
detain us a moment. Mr. Malthus finds a mountainous and 
somewhat barren pastoral country, thinly peopled, and at the 
time of his visit (1799) an apparently large p-oportion of single 
men and women ; upon which he hastens to the conclusion that 
the comparatively slow rate of increase of its population has been 
owing to the preventive check of moral restraint, or obstacles 
thrown in the way of carly marriages. The figures, however, 
that he adduces from stetistical tables, instead of supporting this 
supposition, deprive it 0’ any weight. On comparing them with 
the English registration returns, of which |e could not avail 
himself, as they had not then been comn enced, it appears 
that the proportion of marriages to the population is, after 
all, less than in the most pauperized of our own agricultural 
counties, and the propcertion of births to decths only about the 
same, 
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The expenditure in relief to the poor for the year ending March 
25, 1844, was, in Wiltshire, 10s. 6d. per head of the whole popula- 
tion ; that of Buckinghamshire, the next most pauperized district, 
9s. 9d. per head; in Lancashire, 3s. 11d. It should teach us 
caution in this class of investigations, when we see the opposing 
principles (as they were described by Mr. Malthus) of the pre- 
ventive check of moral restraint, and the stimulating effect of 
poor-laws, both coincident, as in this instance, with a like result, 


We may conclude our references to this celebrated Essay with 
a passage from the chapter on Epidemics. Dr. Short having given 
a table of 399 plagues, or wasting sicknesses, since the Christian 
era, Mr. Malthus remarks that a return of these visitations may 
be anticipated at periodical intervals of about four years anda 
half; and then observes, that— 


“ How far these ‘ terrible correctives to the redundance of mankind’ 
have been occasioned by the too rapid increase of population, is a 
point which it would be very difficult to determine with any degree of 
precision. ‘The causes of most of our diseases appear to us to be so 
mysterious, and are really so various, that it would be rashness to lay 
too much stress upon any single one; but it will not perhaps be too 
much to say, that among these causes we ought certainly to rank 
crowded houses and insufficient or unwholesome food, which are the 
natural consequences of an increase of population faster than the 
accommodations of a country with respect to habitation and food will 
allow.” f 


Mr. Malthus here practically abandons the high ground of his 
original propositions, and takes refuge in a modest assumption, 
which is of course unassailable. No one can doubt the fact, that 
crowded lodging-houses and unwholesome food aggravate the evils 
of epidemics ; but our starting-point was the position that the 
only preventive checks to population (moral restraint excepted) 


* As stated by Mr. Malthus, vol. i. pages 26] and 274. 

+ Average of the three years, from 1839 to 1841. See the Fifth Annual 
Report of the Registrar General, page 53. 

t Vol. i., page 522. 
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were vice and misery. Unless, therefore, it were proved that all 
epidemics, as well as all crowded lodging-houses, and every mur- 
rain that may seize the sheep in the field or the cattle in the shed, 
arise in some way out of the tendency of population to outstrip 
its supplies, the necessity of restraining population, as insisted 
upon, cannot clearly be maintained, and the whole case breaks 
down. 


Here, then, let us leave it. 


The original assertion was, that population was only kept on a 
level with the means of existence by moral restraint, or vice and 
misery. The answer is, that these causes are not adequate to the 
effect ; that vice and misery tend even to opposite results; and 
that nature employs other and more powerful agencies for the 
object in view; that the ratio of fecundity is variable with cir- 
cumstances, and not fixed ; and that there are numerous causes of 
mortality totally unconnected with any deficiency of the neces- 
saries of life. 


It may be useful to conclude with a brief summary of the 
principal laws, which seem to govern the ratio of increase, as 
far as they have yet been ascertained. 





Laws of Population. 


The principle of life, throughout the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, is dependent upon two sets of organs, called by Dr. 


Carpenter the germ preparing, and the germ nourishing organs.* 
In the vegetable kingdom the germ of a future plant is contained 
in the pollen produced by the stamen of the flower, and is made 
to penetrate into the ovule, or seed bed of the pistil, where it 
finds the food that is to nourish it, until sufficiently matured to 
burst its cell, and appear as a green shoot in the light and air. 

In animals the process is analogous, and we need not illustrate 
it further than by the hatching of a chicken. The germ of the 
future chicken is conveyed to the egg by the act of impregnation. 
The egg is the storehouse of food by which the embryo is to be 
supported for twenty-one days, and out of which it has to form, 
by assimilation, sinews, bones, and feathers. When these are 
completed it breaks its shell and appears as a living bird. 

We notice this to remark that during the first period of our 
existence, the ratios of increase of population and food are neces- 
sarily, and incontestably, equal;—Nature herself supplying the 
provision required, up to the moment of birth. 

During the second period, that of suckling (confining our 
attention to the class Mammalia), the same care and foresight of 
nature are strikingly manifested. In the cow a milk-producing 
apparatus is provided by anticipation for the support of a calf. 
Months and years elapse before it is necessary that the apparatus 





* * Animal Physiology,’ page 552. 
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should act, but, when the calf is dropped—the next minute there 
is the milk. 

Over the third period, and beginning with the second, we see 
the providence of Nature for the support and defence of the 
young, while yet feeble, in the instinct of parental attachment ; 
an instinct which so entirely changes the nature of some animals, 
that even the wolf ceases to be savage, and the sheep timid, when 
their young are concerned. A wolf is said to make an excellent 
mother, weaning her young by changing their food by degrees, 
and teaching them to hunt; and I have myself seen a ewe, when 
alarmed for the safety of her lamb, give chase to a dog half as 
big again as herself, and the dog run from his unexpected anta- 
gonist and escape by leaping over a style. 

In the next period, when the powers of the animal are fully 
developed, and when it has to depend for food upon its own exer- 
tions, we find it endowed with the sagacity which teaches it where 
its food is to be obtained, and, as a part of its organization, with 
the precise weapons, or implements, best adapted for securing it. 
—Man, himself, gifted with still higher faculties, and enabled to 
convert every stick or stone into a tool for the same end. 

In the last period, when the powers of life fail, and the means 
of obtaining food fail with them, we see the process of decay 
mercifully quickened by the law of prey—lingering disease, and 
the prolonged misery of starvation rendered nearly impossible 
among wild animals; and Nature, still intent upon the same 
object of supplying food, converting death itself into the elements 
of life; carrion rendered the fit sustenance of certain species of 
beasts, birds, and insects—the rotting fibre that of other species ; 
and the entire vegetable kingdom employed in reproducing, and 
in greater abundance than before, from the dead animal sub- 
stances which are the best manure of plants—the materials 
destined ultimately to form the flesh and blood of new living 
organizations. 

Finally, in the law of a diminishing ratio of fecundity, from 
the largest and longest-lived animals downwards to the insect 
tribes, we see a special adaptation of the prolific faculties to the 
quantity of food upon which each species is to live, and without 
which every species would speedily be destroyed. 

A stronger case than this of design—of design to prevent the 
very class of evils supposed by Mr. Malthus to be inevitable, 
from the principle of population, without artificial restrictions, 
has never been estabiished by the laws of induction. Is it pos- 
sible to believe, after considering it, that Nature has committed 
a blunder in the case of man, and one sufficient to disturb the 
whole balance of creation?—That there is a tendency in popu- 
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lation so to press upon the means of subsistence, that the time 
may arrive when all other creatures than man shall have been 
devoured, and the human species left alone on the earth, to prey 
upon itself ?—That such a time would have already arrived, but 
for the vices which promote self-destruction ; and that the pro- 
gress of society is to depend upon our putting Nature right—by 
partially or wholly extinguishing (not regulating merely) the 
passions she has given us? 


It remains only that we should endeavour to trace the causes 
of those varying ratios of increase which the social history of 
mankind has exhibited, and which were erroneously supposed 
by Mr. Malthus to have been solely connected with an abundance 
or deficiency of the means of subsistence. 

To begin with man in his lowest physical and moral condition, 
the state in which we find him in uncivilized communities, and 
in the back streets and courts of crowded towns, we may observe 
that this is precisely the state in which he appears the most pro- 
lific; for wherever, from the combined effects of intemperance, 
dirt, bad ventilation and drainage, the mortality is greatest, there 
also the ratio of births to the population is the highest; a fact 
noticed before in preceding quotations from the sanitary reports, 
and which may be again remarked in the following examples :— 

England.* Marriages. Births. Deaths. 
Hampshire .. .. «. Lin ld4d .... Lin36 .... lin 53 
Bemeee gk es te TE ws TW... Tie 

Fraace.t Marriages. Births. Deaths. 
Mountain parishes of the 

department de L’Ain.. lin 179 .... lin 34 -. Lin38 
Marshy districts of the 
same department + Emmy co Teed « 1 in 20 


It has been further noticed by Mr. Chadwick, upon the authority 
of Humboldt, and Sir F. d’Ivernois, that the fecundity of an 
inferior class of the Mexican population, described as half clothed, 
idle, and stained with leprosy, from the effects of bad diet and 
bad lodging, is greater than that of any other known population 
in Christendom ; the proportion of births to deaths having been 
as under, in the province of Guanaxuato, in 1845 and 1846. 
Births Deaths 
1 in 16 1 in 19 
Registration returns do not convey with accuracy an idea of 
the relative fecundity of different districts, because a large pro- 
portion of illegitimate births escape registration, from the desire 





* Fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General. 1843. 
t From the tables of M. Rossi, quoted i in the Secretary’s Report for 1842,—-Page 18(: 
t ‘ Sanitary Report, for 1242,’ page 181. 
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of the parents for concealment ; and because the returns of mar- 
riages do not give the age of marriage, nor separate, except in 
isolated cases, the marriages of spinsters and bachelors from 
those of widows and widowers; a distinction of much importance, 
as in districts where the mortality is excessive, the number of 
widows and widowers re-married greatly exceeds the average. 
The broad fact, however, is now fully established, that in such 
districts births follow each other with greater rapidity than in 
the case of couples married at the same age in districts where the 
mortality is less;—arising, in part, at least, from the cause assigned 
by Dr. Griffin, * that among women who nurse their own chil- 
dren, an interval of about two years usually occurs between the 
birth of one child and that of the next, but that when a child 
dies early on the breast the interval is shorter. In Lancashire 
17 per cent. of all the children born die under one year of age: 
in Wiltshire only 11 per cent. + 

This explanation is sufficient in itself to dispose of one of the 
difficulties felt by Mr. Malthus, who could only account for an 
excess of births coincident with an excess of deaths, on the sup- 
position of the superior fecundity of early marriages over those 
contracted at a riper age; a supposition which has since been 
proved to be without adequate foundation. In reference to late 
marriages, the statement of Dr. Griffin must be qualified by 
another from Dr. Granville, showing that the interval of two 
years between separate births applies only to young women, and 
that when marriages have been postponed to a later age, the births 
succeed faster, w hether the children live or not,—as if there were 
an effort of Nature to make up for lost time,—as in the case of 
the rapid growth of vegetation after a long protracted winter. 
According to a table prepared by Dr. Granville, assisted by Mr. 
F inlayson, the average offspring of females married from 16 to 
20 is a child in two years. Married at the ages of from 20 to 32, 
somewhat more than a child every two years. Married from 33 
to 36, two births in three years; and from 37 to 39, a child ev ery 
year.f 

The tendency to early unions, which is found to be almost 
invariably coincident with a great mortality, must sometimes arise 
from the cause assigned by Mr. Malthus—the stimulus of i improved 
means to the survivors, to which may be added some amount of 


* «On the Sanitary Condition of the town of Limerick.’ 

+ ‘Second Report of the Health of Towns Commission,’ page 453. 

t The table was based upon the particulars of 876 cases attended by Dr. 
Granville, as Physician to the Benevolent Lying-in Institution, and W estmin- 
ster Dispensary, and is given at length in Doubleday’s ‘ True Law of 
Population,’ p. 140. 
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imprudence traceable to the loss of parental guidance; but there 
must be other and more permanent causes of this tendency in 
populations such as the lower classes of Ireland and Mexico, 
where early unions have been so much the habit of the people 
that no increased demand for labour has ever made any perceptible 
difference in the number. 

‘The more permanent cause may be, and probably is, a precocity 
consequent upon an inferior amount of vital energy; a cause cor- 
responding with the law which we have remarked before to 
prevail universally throughout the vegetable and animal king- 
doms,—that the powers destined to attain the greatest longevity 
shall be the most slowly developed. 

In the tropics, where a girl becomes a mother as soon as she 
has attained her teens, she is an old and wrinkled woman at forty; 
and the term of life seldom extends beyond the ages of fifty-five 
and sixty. Horticulturists are aware that the trees which the 
most rapidly produce their fruit are those placed in the most 
unfavourable circumstances for growth, or the growth of which is 
checked by lopping and pruning. Upon this head the following 
observations by Mr. Doubleday are both interesting and in- 
structive :— 

“ It is a fact, admitted by all gardeners as well as botanists, that if 
a tree, plant, or flower, be placed in a mould either naturally or arti- 
ficially made too rich for it, a plethoric state is produced, and {ruit- 
fulness ceases. In trees, the effect of strong manures and over-rich 
soils is, that they run to superfluous wood, blossom irregularly, and 
chiefly at the extremities of the outer branches, and almost, or entirely, 
cease to bear fruit. 

“ With flowering shrubs and flowers, the effect is, first, that the 
flower becomes double, and loses its power of producing seed ; next, 
it ceases almost even to flower. If the application of the stimulus of 
manure is carried still further, flowers and plants become diseased in 
the extreme, and speedily die ; thus, by this wise provision of Provi- 
dence, the transmission of disease (the certain consequence of the 
highly plethoric state, whether in plants, animals, or in mankind) is 
guarded against, and the species shielde | from danger on the side of 
plenty. In order to remedy this state when accidentally produced, 
gardeners and florists are accustomed, by various devices, to produce 
the opposite, or deplethoric state ; this, they peculiarly denominate 
*‘ giving a check.’ In other words, they put the species in danger in 
order to produce a corresponding determi: .ed effort of nature to ensure 
its perpetuation—and the end is invarial ly attained. Thus, in order 
to make fruit trees bear plentifully, garjeners delay, or impede, the 
rising of the sap, by cutting rings in the bark round the tree. This, 
to the tree, is the production of a state of \epletion, and the abundance 
of fruit is the effort of nature to counteract the danger. The fig, when 
grown in this climate, is particularly liab!e to drop its fruit when half 
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matured. This, gardeners now find, can be prevented by prusing 
the tree so severely as to give it a check ; or, if grown in a pot, by 
cutting a few inches from its roots all round, so as to produce the same 
effect. The result is, that the tree retains, and carefully matures, its 
fruit. 

“Tn like manner, when a gardener wishes to save seed from a gourd 
or cucumber, he does not give the plant an extra quantity of manure 
or warmth. He does just the contrary: he subjects it to some hard- 
ship, and takes the fruit that is least fine looking, foreknowing that it 
will be filled with seed, whilst the finest fruit are nearly destitute. 
Upon the same principle, it is a known fact, that after severe and 
long winters, the harvests are correspondingly rapid and abundant. 
Vines bear most luxuriantly after being severely tried by frost ; and 
grass springs in the same extraordinary manner. After the long and 
trying winter of 1836-7, when the snow lay upon the ground in the 
northern counties until June, the spring of grass was so wonderful as 
to cause several minute experiments by various persons. The result 
was, that in a single night of twelve hours the blade of grass was 
ascertained frequently to have advanced full three-quarters of an inch ; 
and wheat and other grain progressed in a similar manner. 

* Aware of this beautiful law of preservation, the florist, when he 
wishes to ensure the luxuriant flowering of a green-house or hot-house 
shrub or plant, exposes it for a time to the cold. The danger caused 
by the temperature, too low for the nature of the species of’ plant, is 
followed invariably by an effort of nature for its safety, and it flowers 
luxuriantly ; and, if a seed-bearing plant, bears seed accordingly. 

“There is another curious modification of this law exhibited by 
the vegetable creation, and this is, that immediately before the death, 
or the sudden cessation of fruitfulness of a tree or shrub, it is ob- 
served to bear abundantly. This is remarkably the case with the 
pear and apple, when the roots touch the harsh cold blue clay, or any 
other soil inimical to the health of the tree. It is a last effort to 
preserve and perpetuate the species, and is the effect of that state of 
depletion through which the tree passes to sterility and death.” * 


The experience of the grazier, the farmer, and the breeder of 
horses, corresponds with the observations of the horticulturist. 
Animals are the most prolific when they are kept in a low phy- 
sical state, and not allowed to get into what is termed “high 
condition.” 


“ Fecundity is totally checked by the plethoric state, when induced, 
and increased and rendered doubly certain by the de-plethoric or lean 
state; while a moderate prolificness is the effect of the state between 
the two. 

“ The rabbit and the swine are extraordinary for their prolificness, 
yet every schoolboy knows that the doe, or female rabbit, and every 





* «True Law of Population,’ page 12. 
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farmer and breeder knows that the sow, will not conceive if fat to a 
certain height of fatness, and that the number of the progeny is gene- 
rally in the ratio of the leanness of the animal. All cattle-breeders know 
the same law to be especially true in the cases of the mare, the cow, 
and the ewe, with which leanness is indispensable to conception ; and 
upon their knowledge of this truth they invariably act. In the mare 
this is sometimes evinced in an extraordinary degree. A friend of the 
author, who, being of the medical profession, is peculiarly observant 
of all cases of this nature, has assured him that he has known a highly 
bred blood mare, which for a length of time appeared to be incurably 
barren, rendered fertile, and ultimately the dam of a numerous pro- 
geny, by being put literally to the plough and cart, fed sparingly, and 
worked down to a state of extreme leanness and temporary exhaustion 
by this unusual employment. 

“In the sheep this principle of increase or decrease is most nicely 
developed. It is invariably found that if over-fed, sterility is the 
consequence. On the other hand, when the animal is in a state of 
leanness, a produce of one, two, or three lambs takes place. Upon 
their knowledge of this fact, the breeders of sheep are accustomed to 
act. In order to afford the best chance of a perfect animal, it is 
believed that a produce of one lamb at a birth is desirable ; and this 
the breeders of sheep contrive to secure by apportioning the food of 
the ewe to such a nicety that, avoiding sterility on the one hand, and 
a double or triple birth on the other, a single lamb is almost invariably 
the result. 

“ The conflicts that take place among all wild animals at the time 
of rutting are no doubt intended for the same end—to lower their 
condition to the prolific point. 

Upon birds a state of plethora produces the same effects. This is 
well-known to be the case with domestic poultry, of which the French 
fable of Une femme et sa poule is an amusing evidence. The good 
dame, desirous of an increased supply of eggs, crams the poor pullet 
with double rations of grain. The hen, as well she may, becomes 


enormously fat, but not another egg will she lay.” * 


Mr. Doubleday adduces a corresponding class of facts in the 
case of human beings. He notices a statement made by a writer 
in the ‘ Cyclopedia of Medicine,’ that it had been his lot to 
witness in the lying-in hospital of Dublin, “ the birth of number- 
less infants, whose unfortunate parents had not for years partaken 
of a wholesome meal,” and compares it with the often opposite 
result of good living, as in the following instance given by Dr. 
Coombe, in his work on Digestion and Dietetics :— 


* A young woman of a healthy constitution, brought up in all the 
simplicity of country habits, passed at once, on her marriage, to a less 
active mode of life, and toa much more elegant table. In a short 





* Doubleday, on the ‘ True Law of Population,’ p. 16. 
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time she began to complain of irritability, lassitude, various spasmodic 
sensations, and habitual constipation. Hypochondria was soon added 
to the other symptoms. Her hope of becoming a mother being always 
deceived, an additional glass of wine, bark, and other tonics were 
ordered. The evil increased. The patient became melancholy, and 
believed that she was swallowing pins. In the course of the year she 
became so emaciated and yellow, that her mother, who had not seen 
her for eleven months, could hardly recognize her. After an eighteen 
months’ course of purgatives, and two courses of Marienbad water, she 
entirely recovered.” 


This it may be said is a case of disease, but it belongs to a 
class of cases extremely common among the middle and higher 
ranks of society; and the important fact to be noticed, by those 
who may be inclined to pursue this investigation, is, that all the 
diseases arising out of luxurious habits tend towards depopulation, 
while many of those engendered by poverty, and especially spare 
diet, act in an opposite direction, although enfeebling the consti- 
tution and shortening the term of life.* Hence the remark of the 
Health of Towns Commissioners, that among the poor—singular 
and incredible as it may appear—the scourges of disease and pes- 
tilence are not merely powerless to restrain, but actually give an 
impulse to population.” 


“Where the condition of human beings is scarcely above that of 
animals, — where appetite and instinct occupy the places of higher 
feelings, — where the barest means of support encourage the most 
improvident and early marriages, —— we must not expect to find a 
diminishing, nor even a stationary population. For the early unions 
there are followed by early offspring ; and although more than half 
that offspring may be swept away by disease during infancy, yet nearly 
a third of it will grow up in spite of all the surrounding evils, to follow 
in the steps of their parents, and in their turn, to continue a race, 
ignorant, miserable, and immoral as themselves.” f 


Mr. Doubleday adds a great number of facts to show that in 
countries where the diet of the people is what is considered of 
an impoverishing kind—as fish, potatoes, rice, yams, and other 
vegetables—the ratio of increase is more rapid than in pastoral 
countries, or wherever the diet is principally animal food. He 
quotes the opinion of Magendie that a full diet of animal food 
and wheaten bread, with wine and sugar in combination, liquid 





* The effects of insolvency may be added to this class of cases. Numerous 
instances have occurred of rich men remaining childless while in prosperous 
cireumstances, and after passing through the Bankruptcy Courts becoming 
the fathers of large families. 

+ Report of Dr. Lyon Playfair on the state of large towns in Lancashire, 
vol i. p. 444, 
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or solid, is apt to be accompanied with a development of acid, of 
which the gout is the most painful symptom, and concludes, that 
as in vegetable manures, the principal stimulus of growth of 
plants has been traced to alkali, that a somewhat alkalescent 
state of body, which can be induced only by a lower diet, is 
essential to animal fecundity. In this there is doubtless some 
truth, but alkali stimulates without perfecting the growth of a 
plant. When burnt ashes have been spread on a corn field, 
without other manure, there will often be abundance of straw but 
no grain,—perhaps another indication of the general law already 
noticed, of slow development for the more perfect organizations. 
It is not that a generous diet, when not indulged in to excess, 
and not taken without active exercise, is unfavourable to fecun- 
dity, but that a lower diet tends to precocity. 

On the subject, however, of the precise effects of differences of 
diet in stimulating or retarding the prolific faculties, further data 
require to be collected. Mr. Doubleday speaks of the rice-eating 
populations of Hindostan and China, but in both countries there 
are classes consuming a large proportion of animal food—the 
Mahometans in the one country, and the Mandarins in the other. 
The results in each case should be stated. Even the information 
which might be obtained at home upon this head is at present 
defective, and but a feeble and an uncertain light is thrown upon 
it by our registration returns. In Manchester, for example, there 
is a class of highly-paid factory operatives, consumers of more 
animal food than perhaps any other operatives in Europe; and 
in the same town there is another class, partly Irish, or of Celtic 
extraction, whose food is wholly composed of potatoes, oatmeal, 
and the herring. Separate returns for each should be obtained, 
where possible. 


The opposite tendencies of a plethoric state, and a state of 
depletion, are what Mr. Doubleday calls the ¢rue law of popu- 
lation. But here he commits a similar error of rapid generaliza- 
tion to that which produced the theory of Mr. Malthus. The 
world does not turn upon a single pivot ;—nearly every effect is 
the result of combined causes. The causes that affect population 
are many and various. Diet is one of them, and an important 
one doubtless; but there are other influences perhaps even more 
important. The qualities of the air we breathe, changes of climate, 
physical habits, and mental occupations, are all powerful agencies 
of life and death, and therefore governing, directly or indirectly, 
the ratios of increase and decrease of population. 

Hereafter, when we may be enabled to form a more accurate 
estimate of the separate influence of these than can now be even 
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attempted, it may possibly be found that the cultivation of the 
intellectual faculties is alone sufficient to produce a slower ratio 
of increase than is compatible with the mere animalism of igno- 
rance. Nor can this be regarded as an improbable conjecture, 
for putting aside the fact that literary men and literary women 
have rarely been the parents of large families, which may some- 
times have arisen from health impaired by a too sedentary life, 
it is certain that the tendency of mental pursuits is to moderate 
the intensity of the passions, and that, in all cases, those organs 
which are most frequently brought into exercise take something 
from the rest. It is said that the brain of a full-grown negro 
does not weigh so much as the brain of an English educated lad, 
but that his powers, mental and corporeal, are earlier developed. 
Reverse the state of the two brains, by education in the one case, 
and neglect in the other, and probably in a few generations the 
ratio of development in each would also be reversed. 

But there are yet other causes of variations in fecundity, and 
perhaps more powerful than any of those that have yet been 
mentioned ;—causes connected with the question of races. 

It is not necessary here to go into the inquiry of whether there 
were originally several pairs of human beings, or whether the 
whole family of mankind have descended from a single pair 
(supposed by some to have been black), and that time and climate, 
and other circumstances, have occasioned the differences which 
exist. Differences there are in either case—differences of colour, 
stature, features, conformation of skull, weight of brain, length 
of heel, shape of the nail, &c.; and to these, when strongly marked, 
we give the name of characteristics of race. 

Now it is a familiar fact in natural history, that hybrids, a 
race produced by the union of distinct species of plants or 
animals, are sterile, or speedily become so. Dr. Carpenter states 
that hybrid plants have never been continued without inter- 
mixture beyond the fourth or fifth generation, and among animals 
so nearly allied as the horse and the ass, the dog and the fox, the 
pheasant and the domestic hen, where a cross is attempted, the 
offspring is invariably barren.* An anatomical professor, whose 
lectures have recently been reported in the Medical Times (Dr. 
Knox), asserts the same results of attempted amalgamations be- 
tween different races of men. He says that the offspring of the 
white man and the negro, or of the copper-coloured Indian and 
the European, cannot be continued beyond the third or fourth 
generation by the intermarriages of their descendants; and he 
carries this so far as to assert that all attempts at a permanent 





* © Vegetable Physiology,’ page 279. 
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amalgamation of Celtic and Saxon populations, or Sarmatian and 
Sclavonian, will prove fruitless, and that in the end these four 
will be the only national distinctions recognised in Europe. 

Very little evidence has been collected by Dr. Knox to support 
his positions; and his arguments are much more suggestive than 
conclusive, but it can scarcely be doubted that they contain some 
element of truth. He says,— 


“When mulattoes intermarry, they seem to die out in two or three 
generations ; whether as being in direct violation of that specific law, 
as yet so little understood by us, which determines the species of all 
things,—the law of specialization, or hereditary descent,—or that 
having come within the tide of the law of deformation,—that is, the 
law of viability,—forms and structures are produced by the marriage 
of mulattoes, which are not viable. 

“The deaths, for example, of very young children, whose structures 
present so many varieties, even of the present races, are extremely 
numerous ; one reason of which, with others, no doubt, may be that 
their structure, being within the law of variety, may have rendered 
them xon-viable, or unequal to resist the bad effects of external 
influences. In a mulatto I examined, the nerves of all the limbs 
were a good third less than in a person of any pure race, fair or 
dark.”* 


On the other hand, there is the case of the population of Pit- 
eairn’s Island, in which greater prolificness would seem to have 
been induced by the crossing of races, than would otherwise 
have existed ;—although this part of the history of that singular 
colony has not been generally noticed. The settlers consisted 
of fifteen males, of whom six were Otaheitans; and of twelve 
Otaheitan females: and it isacurious fact, that the six Otaheitan 
males, although they lived with their wives for two years before 
the quarrel arose in which they were killed, left no children; 
while the marriages of the Europeans with the Otaheitan women 
were all fruitful, and those of the second generation more fruitful 
than the first; not, however, so much as to have exceeded the 





* © Medical Times,’ June 24, 1848. 

In a subsequent lecture reported in the same publication, September 29, 
1848, Dr. Knox gives the following table of the comparative mortality of 
different races in Algeria, as illustrative of the incapacity of some races to 
extend themselves in certain quarters of the globe, and of the superior adapta- 
tion of others. 

1845. 
Jews . . . . «~~ ~ 36°1 died in every 1,000 
Mahometans ... . . 408 
meas kk tw tt OS tl te ~ 

The mortality of European children born in Algeria is four times greater than in 
England, taking the period from birth to fifteen. 


” ” ” ” 
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common average of about four births to a marriage.* Half a 
century hence, it will be an interesting point, for those who may 
follow us, to learn whether this fruitfulness has continued, and 
what have been the rates of mortality—upon which at present 
nothing can be said, the latest accounts from Pitcairn’s Island 
still leaving it with a comparatively youthful population.+ 

The following observations from the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ by a 
writer evidently well-qualified to speak by experience of the results 
of cross-breeding in cattle, bear upon this part of our subject:— 


“Our lamented friend, Mr. Edge, of Strelly, having shaped in his 
imagination a breed of cattle formed on his own model—great size, 
symmetry, and a propensity to fatten, spared no expense to realize 
his vision. Aided by a most correct eye, and with no prejudices, 
personal or local, he selected at any cost, and from any quarter in 
which he found them, the animals, both male and female, which he 
thought likely to answer his expectations. Nor was he disappointed 
in the qualities of their offspring. But after some years, when he 
seemed to have attained, or to be on the point of, perfection, he came 
toa dead lock: his females, though much solicited, refused to give 





* The first settlers of Pitcairn’s Island (January 23, 1790) consisted of— 
Males. Females. 


White wun rae a ate an ie 9 
Coloured ... 6 12 


In 1793, the six coloured men and six of the whites were killed in the quarrels 
which arose among the settlers for mastery, and chiefly about the women. 
Subsequently, the number of the original settlers was further reduced by 
deaths. In 1825, the population of the island was as follows:— 
Males. Females. 

1 5 


Original settlers... és an ion ae 
Children of the white settlers (the men of colour 

having left none) ovis ine we os 0 10 
Their grandchildren mae ik an ove 23 15 


3 30 
Recent settlers - wai oid én iin 0 


Child of one of them eve see ove eee 0 
36 30 
Among the children there were but two natural deaths and three deaths by 
accident out of sixty-two births during thirty-five years.—Beechy’s Voyage to 
the Pacific, vol. i., p. 136. 

tT Some have quoted the case of Pitcairn’s Island as an illustration of the 
power of population to triple itself in thirty years, reckoning from the death of 
the six coloured men; but this is a mistake, as the island does not at present 
contain the usual proportion of the aged, without which the comparison is 
valueless. 

The same remark will apply to much that has been said of the tendency of 
the population of the United States to double itself every twenty-five years. 
As a new community, and one constantly receiving accessions by emipration, 
from the ranks of the young and enterprizing, it possesses a more youthful 
population than other countries, and the ratio of births greatly exceed the 
deaths, partly because the deaths of the aged have yet to be registered. 
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him produce. On this ground, and on this only, we believe, he 
broke up his herd and discontinued the pursuit. Lord Spencer, an 
enthusiastic advocate of short-horns, admitted, in more than one public 
speech, that in his herd fecundity had diminished to an inconvenient 
degree, and was only maintained by a degree of care and attention 
which could hardly be extended to the general breeding stock of a 
kingdom. We know the ready answer,—the females are too fat. But 
that is not the whole question. We lately inspected a herd of Here- 
fords, the property of a distinguished and (we speak on the authority 
of his farming accounts) very successful agriculturist. The breeding 
cows and heifers living solely on crushed gorse were considerably 
above the point of marketable beef in fatness. We have no doubt 
they would be bad milkers. The bulls were loaded with fat; but 
there was no deficiency of calves; the drafts on account of barrenness 
were very few. ‘The expression of the owner was—‘ I have no trouble 
on that score.’ Twins were by no means unknown in the herd. Since 
short horns have been very generally introduced into the Midland 
counties, barrenness has been a very great trouble to the cheese- 
making farmer.” * 


With respect to the Herefords here mentioned, it cannot be 
admitted, notwithstanding the eulogy of them by the owner, that 
fat had not impaired their qualities as breeders, if it. had injured 


them as milkers. A falling off in milk shows in itself a tendency 
to sterility ; for the cow that could not support its own calf after 
birth would, from the same cause, certainly be incapable of pro- 
ducing one. The principal fact, however, here shown is, that in 
certain circumstances, cross-breeding tends to sterility.t Under 
other circumstances, again, we have the testimony of the same 
writer that cross-breeding is the only means of preventing sterility. 


“ When Bakewell died he left on his farm a good flock of sheep— 
perhaps, for his purposes, the best in the kingdom. His successor ima- 
gined that a breed had been created which could perpetuate itself and 


* ‘Quarterly Review’ for March, 1849, p. 397. 

+ “ We inherited a long-legged sow, hog-backed, bristly-maned, flat-sided, 
slouch-eared, rather a ferocious looking animal, Twice a year she was followed 
down the lane by an almost interminable series of little grunters—reduplica- 
tions of mamma—-sixteen, eighteen, we believe even twenty at a litter. But 
how could these satisfy the eye of a critic? So we began afresh; and a few 
years of judicious selection and crossing gave us animals of almost perfect 
symmetry. The litters, however, from far in the teens, dwindled to six, four,— 
and at length our favourite sow produced one. Nor was this all. The roaded 
bacon, three inches thick, for which, when trimmed with beans, we have seen 
gastronomers of undoubted authority desert farther-fetched dainties, was re- 
placed on our table by six inches of rather flabby fat, unredeemed by lean. 
So when we could not even save our bacon we gave up the pursuit; and we 
are inclined to think that our experience was a sort of epitome of hog-breeding.” 
—‘ Quarterly Review,’ for March, 1849.—p. 408. 
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its merits; but under that system, and in his hands, the flock came to 
a melancholy end—size, constitution, fertility, flesh, wool—all gone ; 
nothing but a little tallow left. ‘The successor of this gentleman was 
a Derbyshire man, and he brought with him on the farm a good flock 
of sheep. ‘They had in them a good deal of Bakewellian blood; but 
when their owner saw them dwindle, he had recourse to a large, 
roughish race, from the limestone district of his native country, a 
big-headed, big-boned, big-muscled animal— 
‘Omnia magna, 
Pes etiam.’ 

Under such management, this flock, of which we have now lost sight, 
for a long time retained its celebrity.” 

This brings us to the principle, at which we have before glanced, 
of close affinities, and which is perhaps more intimately connected 
with the cause of stationary and decaying populations than any 
other. If, in respect to species, there are certain lines of demar- 
cation which Nature will not allow to be passed, so also there 
are certain lines of affinity which she will not suffer to be ap- 
proached; and it is this latter principle which is the foundation 
of the laws forbidding the crime of incest. 

From the universality of the laws or customs which interdict 
the marriages of near relations—(for even among the natives 
of Australia the principle is recognised, and carried by super- 
stition to such an extreme that they will not marry persons of 
the same name, although belonging to a different tribe*),—we 
may reasonably conjecture that the physical deterioration pro- 
duced by such marriages, or by what a grazier would technically 
call the “breeding in and in,” had been observed at a period 
preceding the dawn of the earliest civilization of which any record 
exists; and we may here assume the fact of such deterioration 
without troubling ourselves unnecessarily with the proof. 

But in what consists the essence of the law by which the mar- 
riage of brothers and sisters is properly prohibited? It is not in 
the mere fact that they are brothers and sisters, but in the ten- 
dency to the exhaustion of a species produced by the union of 
like with like. . Following out, then, this idea, it will be seen 
that the intermarriages of an aristocracy, the intermarriages of 
the inhabitants of towns, and even of villages, where there is little 
movement of the population, and no influx of strangers, must 
tend more and more to a similar result. Partaking constantly 
of food grown on the same soil; breathing the same air; 
clothed and lodged in the same manner; pursuing similar occu- 
pations ; they must day by day become more and more physically 
alike in constitution, and consequently more and more incapable 





* Grey’s ‘ Narrative of Travels in Western Australia.’ 
Vou, LIL—No. I. P 
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of reproducing some one or other of the many elements of health 
and strength which each may have parted with in the wear and 
tear of life. 

We may trace in the vegetable world the operation of the 
same law. One of the first lessons that a young farmer learns 
is the necessity of a rotation of crops; he must not sow wheat 
after wheat, year after year, on the same soil, even if he doubles 
every time the quantity of his manure, and, what is equally im- 
portant, he must not sow frequently upon the same soil seed of 
his own growth ;—it will thrive elsewhere, but not where it grew, 
Sown and re-sown frequently on the same soil, the produce will be 
less and less; probably from an imperfect impregnation at the 
time of flowering.* 

The law of a rotation of crops is not peculiar to cultivation, 
but is followed by nature in the plain and the forest, when 
untouched by the hand of man. 





* “Tt is well known that of two parcels of wheat, for instance, as much alike 
in quality as possible, the one which had been grown on a soil differing much 
from that on which it is to be sown, will yield a better produce than the other 
that grew in the same or a similar soil and climate. The farmers of Scotland, 
accordingly, find that wheat from the south, even though it be not, as it usually 
is, better than their own, is a very advantageous change; and oats and other 
grain, brought from a clayey to a sandy soil, other things being equal, are more 
productive than such as grow on the sandy soil.”—Encyclopedia Brit. Art. 
Agriculture. 

* Evelyn, in his letter to Sir John Aubrey, states that beech-trees grew in 
place of oaks which had been cut down by his grandfather, and that birch suc- 
ceeded beech which his brother had extirpated. In the ‘ Memoirs of the 
Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture,’ vol. i., there are several papers 
on this subject. In the third volume, Mr. Isaac Wayre, son of the American 
general the late A. Wayre, gives some interesting details respecting the appear- 
ance of timber trees of a kind different from those which formerly covered the 
ground in his vicinity, and which had been cut down by the American army, 
when encamped there in the autumn and winter of the year 1777, and spring 
of the following year. One of the writers refers to the relation of Mr. Hearne 
(‘ Journey to the Northern Ocean,’ p. 452), for the fact of strawberries growing 
up wild near Churchill River, and in the interior parts of the country, particu- 
larly in such places as have been formerly set on fire; and for that of hips and 
raspberry-bushes shooting up in great numbers in burnt places, where nothing 
of the kind had ever been seen before. Cartwright is also quoted in proof of the 
same point. He observes, ‘that if, through carelessness, the old spruce woods 
are burnt, or destroyed by lightning, Indian tea first comes up, currants follow, 
and after them birch.’ (‘ Journal of Transactions at Labrador,’ vol. iii. p. 225.) 
Nine years after the publication of this last work, M‘Kenzie stated, that ‘land 
covered with spruce-pine and white birch, when laid waste by fire, produced 
nothing but poplars.” Recently we have additional testimony on this subject. 
In the ‘ Manual on the Culture of Silk,’ prepared in consequence of a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives of the American Congress, and published 
in the Session of 1828, it is stated (p. 38) that ‘in Tennessee, when a native 
forest is cut down, if the land be enclosed, a growth of red mulberry trees soon 
po place.’ ””"—Correspondent of Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, for August, 
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A tendency to increase can exist only with a power to spread ; 
when the power to spread ceases there begins a tendency to decay. 


This principle supplies an important link in the chain of causa- 
tion, which was necessary to account for the whcle of the pheno- 
mena to which our attention has been directed; and we may 
trace it in new as well as in old countries, when we compare a 
migratory population with one that is settled. Thus, while in 
many parts of the United States the average proportion of births 
to marriages is as 5 to 1, the average in the city of Philadelphia 
is stated by Mr. Balfour, for the year 1818, as somewhat less 
than 3 to 1, which is about the same as the proportion given by 
M. Mallet in the case of the now stationary population of Geneva, 
where the result of marriages is only about 2? births to each mar- 
riage, although in the 17th century they produced an average of 
five children and more. 


It is a great relief to be now enabled to dismiss entirely from 
the mind a theory which has served only to cloud the vision 
of moral philosophers, and which has too long weighed like a 
nightmare on the hopes of philanthropists. We have not, 
thank God! to put our trust in the vice and misery of our 
fellow-creatures as the only means of retaining our own position 
in a crowded world; nor to undertake, in order to escape from 
this dilemma, the impossible achievement of placing the passions 
of mankind in a procrustean marriage-bed, accurately adjusted to 
the production of the precise number of human beings for whom 
we may be of opinion room might possibly be made in creation 
without a very troublesome effort. Any scheme of the kind 
acted upon by the educated classes (as it is said to be by some 
portion of them in Paris) being necessarily confined to those 
classes and not extending to the lower, must always have the 
effect of adding to the disproportion, already too great, between 
the ignorant and the intelligent, the feebler races and the stronger, 
and may, therefore, be condemned as a contrivance by which a 
few only could possibly benefit, and calculated to aggravate the 
evils sought to be remedied in. respect to the interests of society 
at large. 


It remains only to suggest some of the objects of inquiry 
connected with the question we have discussed, which would 
yet repay the labours of statistical collectors and philosophical 
observers. 

One of them is the relative proportions in the births and 
deaths, and deaths at different ages, shown in the several cases of 
progressive, decaying, and stationary populations. Captain Grey, 

P2 
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the late governor of Western Australia, remarked a very decided 
paucity of female births among the native tribes. Humboldt 
mentions an equally decided excess of female births among cer- 
tain Creole populations of South America. The effect, also, as 
we have before noticed, of polygamy in the East, upon the pro- 
portions of the sexes, has yet to be examined. 

Another subject for further inquiry, and one of the highest 
interest, as calculated, perhaps, to open the most cheering views 
of man’s future destiny, is the effect upon civilization of that 
entire decay of classes and races among nations which we have 
noticed, and their renovation from other sources. 

Looking at the inveteracy of error when interwoven with our 
earliest habits of thought and most cherished associations, and 
the strength of old institutions, however inimical to public in- 
terests, when identified with the civil polity of a state and made 
the road to wealth and power, it may be doubted whether any 
considerable progress could have been made by mankind in true 
knowledge and civilization, from the earliest times to the present, 
but for the tendency in populations to receive an influx of new 
elements, and for the old elements to wear out. If the priests of 
Egypt could have retained their relative position in succeeding 
ages, millions of men would now, in the nineteenth century, have 
been employed in embalming crocodiles. If the slaves of the 
Pharaohs had not multiplied faster than their task-masters, there 
would have been no kingdom of Judea. If there had been no 
decay of Roman patricians, and of Roman citizens of the original 
stock that subdued the world, or if “the barbarians” of their 
time had not increased in a greater proportion, there would have 
heen still a temple of Diana on the site of St. Paul’s, and a temple 
of Apollo where there is now Westminster Abbey. If the Nor- 
man barons and their retainers could have held their own in 
England as a separate race, the mass of Englishmen would still 
have been “ serfs and villains.” 

In the up-hill work of reformers of all ages and nations, the 
heaviest and most discouraging obstacle they have had to encoun- 
ter has always been the determined hostility of a dominant class, 
composed often of men of the highest intellectual powers, and, as 
private individuals, of great moral worth, but all equally (or with but 
few noble exceptions) dreading the innovations that might lessen 
the privileges of their order ; and while in their hearts despising 
superstition and reprobating abuse, in their public capacity coun- 
tenancing both. The interests of this class have been the altar on 
which the blood of the world’s martyrs has been shed, and often in 
vain; but a higher power takes up the quarrel. The proudest 
aristocracies are the first to disappear. “Old families,” said Sir 
Thomas Brown, “ do not last out three oaks,” Royal families follow 
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the same rule, although sometimes prolonged by the new blood of 
foreign alliances. And vain are feudal customs and laws of pri- 
mogeniture to secure the earth to a given line of descendants. 
Nature laughs at entails: she has her own process of “fine and 
recovery” for every estate tied up, and in a few generations they 
are the inheritance of strangers. New men then take the prece- 
dence, and new ideas are advanced. 

Lastly: While collecting the facts that may further explain 
the various changes, decay, and renewals of races, we should seek 
also for data that may throw some light upon the question of a 
progression of races. The fact of a progression in the history of 
all created organizations has now been clearly established by phy- 
siological and geological investigations. The precise order of 
that progression is an object of inquiry that may worthily occupy 
the noblest faculties of the mind. We know that the soil on 
which the oak grows was first prepared for it by the humble 
lichen. We know that man is one of the latest inhabitants of the 
earth. Who or what was his immediate progenitor? Who or 
what will be his successor ? 

Such an inquiry is not to be confounded with the notion of 
resolving the work of creation into the gradual transmutation of 
distinct species. There are sufficient grounds for assuming that 
the original types of all existing species were as distinct as the 
species themselves, and we can hardly conceive of a state of being, 
however superior to the present, in which there will not be as 
numerous and as distinct varieties of organizations, adapted to 
the numerous varieties of circumstances, as any that now exist. 
Gradations it is probable will always be preserved, but they may 
advance together. Whither we are tending we know not, but it 
is clearly ONWARD. The earth is visibly becoming peopled with 
races gifted with a more commanding intelligence than that of the 
mass of its former inhabitants. Every step in science induces 
the reflection that the problems of moral and physical evil with 
which we are yet perplexed are dependent for their solution upon 
a knowledge of “the before and after,’ which may one day be 
attained ;—that with that knowledge our difticulties will vanish, 
and the end of all that is partial and incidental, as well as universal 


be found,—good. 
W. E. HICKSON. 
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Art. VII.—Parliamentary Reports on the Efficiency of the Service 
employed for the Coast Blockade of Africa, for the Suppression 
of the Slave Trade. 


LAVERY and the Slave Trade! Fifteen years ago we 
thought we had done with them. But these odious subjects 
come back to us. The dark spectres are not laid. One hundred 
and forty millions is the estimate of the sum of money spent to 
destroy them. Hundreds of associations, thousands of com- 
mittees, public meetings, speeches, sermons, prayers, hymns, 
leaders, letters, tracts, pamphlets, and books in proportion, with- 
out end, have all been used as exorcisms to lay the spectres of the 
bondage and the traffic which degrade men to the level of the 
domestic animals. In what innumerable drawing-rooms of the 
British middle classes has the theme been discussed, and the 
anti-slavery enthusiasm fanned into a flame! Since Thomas 
Clarkson sat on the brow of a hill, a young man, and devoted 
himself to the abolition of the slave-trade, until now that he has 
been hidden from us several years as a venerable figure approach- 
ing ninety years by the shadows of the valley of death, what an 
expenditure there has been of business, talent, and generous elo- 
quence and heroic energy! Our poorer people have been de- 
prived of comforts which would have sweetened, literally and 
figuratively, their existence, because we would deal heroically 
with slavery and the slave-trade. Many public subscriptions 
have enabled many sculptors to erect monuments in honour of 
statesmen and philanthropists, for abolishing slavery and the 
slave-trade. The chains of the negro have long been broken in 
marble. The fame of many renowned names has been won by 
feats of eloquence and zeal in this sacred cause. We celebrated 
many victories over the iniquity. But lo! slavery and the slave- 
trade are stronger than ever, and more horrific than ever. 

We purpose devoting a series of articles to this subject, chiefly 
with a view to showing the policy and necessity of abolishing 
the African blockade. But, in this preliminary one, we shall 
attempt no more than to give expression to our general impres- 
sions of the moral and economical characteristics of the abolition 
of slavery in the West Indies. 

Great Britain has, in regard to this form of crime, done two 
noble things and committed two blunders. Each noble act has 
had its accompanying blunder. Great Britain abolished the slave 
trade as far as she could. This was a noble act; but it was 
accompanied by the blunder of the African blockade. Great 
Britain abolished slavery in all her colonies nominally at a cost 
of twenty millions in money, but really at much larger material 
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sacrifice; but it was accompanied with the blunder of obstructing 
the immigration of free labour into the colonies. Of the last 
blunder we shall write first, because we have least to say on it, 
because it is in course of rectification, and because an appreciation 
of it will enable us to deal with the blunder of the African block- 
ade more easily and satisfactorily. On slavery and the slave 
trade the nobleness has been ethical and the blunders economical. 
Narrowness has been the source of the evils. Christian ethics 
had highly cultivated the consciences of the abolitionists, but they 
were ignorant of economical science. What a beneficent thing 
it would have been if William Wilberforce could have imbibed 
economical truth from David Ricardo! How much loss and 
misery would have been avoided, if the minds full of economical 
knowledge could have kindled into anti-slavery zeal by the sacred 
flame of philanthropy ! 

When eloquence was at its height in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
sixteen or seventeen years ago, in favour of the immediate eman- 
cipation of the negro, there was a youth at one of the universities 
to whom an elderly friend took a pleasure in imparting ideas. 
This elderly gentleman was an extraordinary _— He was 
an intellectual curiosity. His mind consisted purely of intelli- 
gence, without emotion, passion, will, energy, or eloquence. 
Respecting any subject, he could do nothing but understand it. 
He could not enforce it by strength of character, or by apt illus- 
trations, or by exciting sympathies. All he could do with any 
subject was, to state the very core and essence of it in a few 
simple and exact words. To self-confident disputatious people 
he could not say anything. He gave his opinion nervously, 
timidly, hesitatingly, tremblingly ; and few indeed of|those who 
listened to him, perceived in his manner the impressive spectacle 
of a spirit which cared for nothing but the truth. He could 
neither have written an article nor have made a speech in favour 
of his view of any subject, at all calculated for effect. On slavery 
and the slave trade he used to say to the student :— 


“We cannot abolish slavery and the slave trade—we can only clear 
ourselves of them; and we may clear ourselves of them, saying we 
are abolishing them in a way to strengthen them. It is not abolish- 
ing them to shift them from the West Indies to Cuba. If we eman- 
cipate negroes who have nothing to do but go into the interior of the 
islands of the Columbian Archipelago to find estates for the taking of 
them, they will not work, they will squat. Every negro who thus 
escapes the labour market adds to the value of the negroes who remain 
init. The African slaves of Cuba and Brazil must work. By our 
way of ridding ourselves of slavery, we are making slaves more valu- 
able and the slave trade more profitable, and increasing the interest of 
all other nations in buying and selling and keeping slaves. We shall 
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pay twenty millions, and millions upon millions besides, in the price of 
sugar and loss of capital for confirming slavery and the slave trade. 
To expect other nations to follow our example, by making it their 
interest not to do it, is not very wise. The way to abolish slavery is 
to make it contrary to the interest of slave-dealers and slave-owners. 
We shall pay our millions, and sacrifice our interests, to confirm 
slavery and the slave trade. Slavery can only be abolished by being 
undersold. Make slaves’ free labour cheaper than slave labour, and 
you abolish slavery. How was slavery in the Scottish coal mines, 
and among the bondagers of the border counties abolished ? Not by 
speeches, by acts of parliament, or by compensation, but by free 
labour becoming cheaper. Give the West Indians so many slaves 
that it will be cheaper for them to set them free than to keep them 
slaves. Make emancipation the interest of the planters, and you may 
abolish slavery; but you cannot do it in any other way. If you pass 
an Emancipation Act, give the planters so many free labourers that 
they may be able to produce sugar cheaper than the slave-owners of 
other countries, and you can abolish slavery by underselling it in the 
markets of the world.” 


These things the thinker would say to the student when the 
Anti-Slavery agitation was at its height, and then change the 
theme to a theory of grammar, an account of the Greek digamma, 
a philosophy of philosophy, or any other recondite topic con- 
genial to his mood. If the intelligence of this man had pervaded 
the legislature since the commencement of this century, it would 
have saved one hundred and fifty millions of money! But 
he never was a man of any note or weight with any number 
of persons. Gifted with intelligence, without eloquence and 
without action, he was pitied, if not despised as a mild dreamer, 
who lived in a world of abstractions. He knew perfectly how 
his acquaintance regarded him, and understood them and their 
tests of character, and passed on to study and know subjects of 
greater importance. There was no public audience for him and 
truth at that time. Had he possessed the gifts of the writer or 
the orator, there were neither journals nor platforms open for 
him. Anti-slavery organs of opinion would have let him say it 
is a noble thing to rid ourselves of traffic in men, but they would 
not have allowed him to say this traffic could not possibly be 
abolished except by being undersold. The slavery journals were 
quoting scripture in defence of traffic in men, and would not 
have allowed him to express his philanthropic, although glad of 
the expression of his economic convictions. Each party required 
him to endorse an error for permission to state a truth. Editorial 
superintendence suppressed him. Plato says, the greatest diffi- 
culty in the science of government is, how to get the wisest men 
to the places which most want them; and yet it is what 
is most desirable for the good of states and people. But 
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what is to be thought of a civilization—the boastful civili- 
zation of the middle of the nineteenth century—in which it 
may happen that the highest wisdom shall not merely be 
drowned by the noisy yells of partisans, but absolutely stifled by 
editorial revisorship, which is the British shape of censorship of 
the press, and which makes the pecuniary interests of journals 
dominate over individual convictions, and unprofitable, because 
unpopular truths? The experience of fifteen years now teaches 
us that the wisdom of this obscure and thoughtful man was just 
what ought to have presided over the legislation for the abolition 
of slavery and of the slave trade, for the benefit of the British 
colonies, of the interests of the people, and of the progress of 
humanity. 

The Negro Emancipation Act was a noble sentiment ; but that 
it has been misdirected by an erring intelligence has now been 
demonstrated by the course of events. 

For the sake of the true interests of humanity, it is time that 
we should profit by the lesson. 








Art. VIIIL.—1. Mr. Roebuck’s Committee for inquiring into the 
Sums due from Foreign Governments to British Subjects, 


2. Proceedings of the Meeting in favour of Hungarian Inde- 
pendence, at the City of London Tavern. 


3. Resolutions at the Meeting of the Peace Congress in Paris. 


ID ECENT events have done much to bring pecuniary discredit 
upon the governments of Europe, and prevent them from 
perpetuating the Funding System. The holders of rentes and 
métalliques have discovered that the current prices of such secu- 
rities from day to day, at the Stock Exchange, afford but a very 
imperfect test of their real value when subjected to the ordeal of 
an émeute at Paris or Vienna. It has been shown during the last 
two years, how little the barometer of the Bourse is to be de- 
pended upon for indicating the prospect of political storms. 

The Bulls and the Bears whose operations are recorded in the 
money articles of the daily papers, as affording a clue to the mys- 
terious working of the financial and political systems throughout 
the civilized world, have been found to be no better guides to 
the capitalists than Mr. Francis Moore, or his successor Mr. 
Murphy, has been to the disciples of agriculture. In fact, the 
speculators on Change take but a limited range of risk, and 
trouble themselves little beyond matters affecting their own inte- 
rests ; they confine their computations of the chances and changes 
affecting the value of stock within the period bounded by the 
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account days, or at the utmost six weeks. Hence, the Stock 
Exchange has a quick ear for a diplomatic fracas, weighs most 
accurately the latest despatches from Gaéta, and devours the 
daily “second editions” wet from the press; but it never takes 
into account the silent and gradual effect of causes which were 
set at work years ago, or calculates the consequences of events 
which are morally certain to happen twelve months hence. 

A glance at the financial career of Austria or France during 
the last ten years will serve us for an illustration. Take the 
latter, for the discreditable career of the former is familiar to 
everybody. During the period from 1839 to 1849, in the midst 
of profound peace, and—if we may believe the governments of 
the day—in a season of general prosperity, the annual budgets of 
France exhibited a constant succession of defictis. Here are the 
words of the present finance minister, M. Passy, extracted from 
the able and manly exposé of the state of the finances which he 
laid before the National Assembly in June last :— 


“ Depuis dix ans, l'équilibre du budget a cessé d’exister. A partir 
de la fin de 1839, pas un exercice ne s’est accompli sans ajouter au 
chiffre des découverts du trésor. Vainement l’usage du crédit a-t-il 
permis de rejeter sur l'avenir une partie des charges dont le présent 
seul n’aurait pu supporter tout le poids; le mal n’en a pas moins 
empiré, et durant les trois années qui ont précédé 1848, on a vu les 
déficits s’élever successivement de 100 millions & 162, puis enfin, 4 
plus de 257.” 


For ten years the receipts have not equalled the expenditure, 
or, in the polite phraseology of our polished neighbours, “ the 
equilibrium of the budget has ceased to exist ;” and, during the 
three years which preceded 1848, there was, according to the 
above authority, a succession of defalcations amounting first to 
100 millions of francs, next to 162 millions, and then to 257.* 
It would, however, be taking a very incomplete view of the 
financial disorders which characterised the rule of Louis Philippe 
if we were to confine our remarks to the last ten years of his 
reign. From the accession of the citizen king in 1830 to his 
flight from Paris in 1848, the rule with every succeeding adminis- 
tration was to expend more within the year than the amount 
received, and to throw the responsibility of meeting the deficiency 
upon their successors, or on remote posterity. In this way has 
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* The following is the estimate given by M. Emile de Girardin, in La Presse, 
of the deficits from 1840 to 1850, amounting to a total of nearly 70 millions 
sterling. 

1840 to 1848—Deficits .. .. 604 millions. 
1848 9» ee .. 341 millions. 
1849 os rv .. 284 millions. 
1850 . 520 m. au plus bas. 
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deficit been heaped on deficit, until we at last find that, from the 
1st August, 1830, to the 1st June, 1849, the funded and floating 
debt of France has increased nearly three milliards, or about 120 
millions sterling ! 

Now, what effect did all this waste and extravagance produce 
upon the credit of the French Government in the various money 
markets in Europe? Why, literally none. The rentes main- 
tained their value, in spite of the prodigal expenditure and 
continual increase of debt, up to the very week in which the 
revolution of last year broke forth. The Bulls and Bears of the 
various Stock Exchanges had calculated to a nicety the effects 
of an Orleans-Bourbon intrigue about a Spanish heiress, and had 
deducted the exact per centage of discount due to a diplomatic 
squabble at Constantinople, or Tahiti; but the causes which, in 
France, were silently but surely sapping the foundations of her 
financial strength, and hurrying her recklessly to the brink of 
revolution, or bankruptcy, were entirely disregarded by the specu- 
lators for the “‘ account.” Nor is there, anything to marvel about 
in this. The men who live upon time bargains are not the 
parties who lend money to governments. To them it is of little 
importance whether or not a nation ultimately become insolvent. 
Nay, to one half of them, the Bears who operate for a fall, the 
process towards bankruptcy would be exceedingly profitable. 
The marvel is, that the merchants, manufacturers, traders, pro- 
fessional men, and small annuitants, whose savings really furnish 
the means of extravagance and folly to spendthrift governments, 
and upon whom the losses from insolvency or revolutions ulti- 
mately fall—the wonder is that these should allow their solid 
and substantial coin to be gambled away by political adventurers 
and knavish speculators. These are the parties, however, who 
have received a wholesome lesson by the late revolutions, for 
upon them have fallen the losses consequent upon the depre- 
ciation of from 30 to 40 per cent. in the value of French and 
other government funds; and we are inclined to the opinion 
that the funding system—that hitherto exhaustless resource for 
prodigal governments—has received a blow during the last 
eighteen months from which, if it ever recover at all, it will cer- 
tainly not be to attain to its former vigorous growth and noxious 
influence. 

But our main object in touching upon the subject was, to notice 
a novel test which it seems is hereafter to be administered to 
necessitous governments—* What are you going to do with the 
money?” is the question which henceforth awaits the imperial 
or royal borrower in the money market. If the loan be required 
for warlike purposes, or to repair the financial dilapidations 
caused by previous wars, then “stop the supplies” is to be the 
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order of the day. This idea, put forth at the meeting at the City 
of London Tavern by Mr. Cobden, has been since embodied in 
a resolution at the Peace Congress in Paris ; and judging by past 
experience of the zeal with which the religious party at the head 
of the peace movement follows up its decisions, we may expect, 
sooner or later, an European agitation against the credit of all 
belligerent governments. If we had not happened to have lived 
in times when more than one of the impossibilities of our fathers 
have become every day realities, we might have probably joined 
with Lord Brougham in viewing as utterly chimerical any attempt 
to bring the purses of mankind under the influence of a con- 
scientious public opinion. His lordship declares that the 
“ powers of darkness” would, for one-half per cent. extra in- 
terest, havé the preference over any “ power above the earth” 
in the money markets of Europe or America, How long is 
it since Thomas Clarkson (why does not Dickens, or some 
man of genius with similar humane sympathies, write his biogra- 
phy ?) was hustled and nearly cast into the Mersey by rich and 
respectable Liverpool merchants, because he agitated against the 
traffic in human beings? And yet Clarkson lived to hear Lord 
Brougham declare, and with perfect truth, that no Englishman 
dares now to invest capital in a Brazilian mine, or in any other 
way in which he becomes, directly or indirectly, engaged in the 
ownership of slaves. Is there anything in the slave trade more 
repugnant to humanity than the practice of loaning money to 
enable a power like Russia or Austria to carry on a war against 
the national rights and independence of Hungary, Poland, or 
Italy? Doubtless it is raising a new ethical question, to arraign 
the morality of lending money to be spent in purchasing powder 
and ball to be fired away in human dattues. But was it not a 
greater innovation to denounce the slave trade? The Funding 
System boasts but of an existence of a century or two ; the traffic 
in slaves had flourished unquestioned in the world for more than 
five thousand years. Was it not a greater innovation when a 
poor monk rushed into the arena of the Colosseum at Rome, and 
denounced, in the name of Christianity, those miniature battle- 
fields of the gladiators? May not the time come when men will 
look with as much repugnance at a Russian bond as they would 
now upon a share in a slave-trading company? and when they 
will feel themselves no more justified to lend money to a warlike 
government than they would be to subscribe towards the expense 
of an exhibition of gladiators? If the money lent to governments 
was supplied from the private resources of the few banking houses 
which are known throughout Europe as loan-contractors, we might 
doubt the possibility of putting down the system by a process 
of propagandism; but those great houses are merely the agents 
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for collecting the money throughout the various civilized countries 
of Europe. The money is actually lent by quiet well-to-do folks 
of the middle class—many of them widows, some of them clergy- 
men, perhaps not a few of them Quakers—people, in fine, who 
read their bibles, and pray to be defended from “battle, murder, 
and sudden death,” and who would be struck with horror and 
rendered sleepless if it were demonstrated to them that the 
identical twelve hundred pounds or upwards which they sub- 
scribed to the last loan at five per cent. had been expended in 
equipping a field battery which had done brilliant execution at 
the battle of ——. We see no reason why such an active public 
opinion should not be excited in all civilized Christian countries, 
as to rouse a conscientious opposition against loans for war 
purposes amongst the very class of people who have hitherto, 
unconsciously to themselves, supplied belligerent governments 
with the sinews of war. The peace party have morality and 
religion on their side; and knowing the men, and what they have 
done on other questions, we have no reason to doubt their success 
in a crusade against the credit of warlike governments. 

But they must not content themselves with appeals to the 
moral sense of mankind; they must invoke their selfish interests 
by laying bare the financial and economical condition of those 
nations which have been wasting their resources, and increasing 
their debts, for the purpose of carrying on wars, or supporting 
enormous standing armaments. One of the resolutions passed 
at Paris, declared the necessity of a simultaneous and general 
reduction of armaments. The state of the finances of France 
will compel that government to reduce its army and navy, and 
the other countries of the Continent will be obliged to pursue 
the same course, provided they do not succeed in obtaining fresh 
loans. Russia, if we may believe the Times, has already been in 
treaty with Hope and Co., of Amsterdam, for a loan of five 
millions sterling. M. Thiers tells us that it is with reference to 
the enormous army maintained in Russia, that France is com- 
pelled to keep up a peace establishment of 500,000 men. The 
general disarmament of Europe would therefore seem to hang 
upon the policy pursued by Russia; which again depends upon 
the willingness or the refusal of the capitalists of Western Europe 
to supply her with the means of keeping her present amount of 
force under arms. Every tax-payer in France, England, Hol- 
land, and Germany, has therefore a direct interest in preventing 
Russia from borrowing money for the support of her present 
establishment. A standing army of 800,000 men in the latter 
empire necessitates a corresponding force in the other continental 
countries; whilst her fleet at Cronstadt is one of the standing 
pleas for maintaining our naval force at its present high standard. 
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Both on moral grounds, and as a matter of legitimate self-interest, 
it is therefore the duty of the inhabitants of Western Europe to 
endeavour to prevent further loans being made to Russia. 

At any other time than the present, it would appear very 
chimerical to attempt to prevent a government in good credit 
from borrowing money. But public creditors are just now in a 
rather suspicious mood. The public which finds the money, and 
the speculators of the Bourse who play at pitch-and-toss with it, 
are found to be two distinct parties, not necessarily seeking a 
common object, but having often diametrically opposite interests. 
If, therefore, a person having money to lend, be told that Russian 
Five per Cents. are worth at the London or Amsterdam Stock 
Exchange 107, he will examine below the surface, and inquire 
what are the circumstances which may affect its value as a future 
reliance for his family. He will bethink himself that the French 
Five per Cent. rentes were worth 116.85 in January, 1848, and 
that they were sold as low as 67 in June of the same year—are 
there any circumstances in the condition of the Russian empire 
which may expose its creditors to the risk of similar casualties? 
Guaranteed railway stock of the Brighton line is worth about the 
same price in the market as Russian stock. Has the English capi- 
talist as good security in the latter case as in the former? What does 
he know about the character and resources of his Russian debtor, 
and has he the least knowledge of the way in which his money 
is expended? These are questions which men who have money 
to lend ought to ask, and which we presume will be asked, and 
answered for them by the Peace Party, which has undertaken to 
enter upon a crusade against standing armaments, and loans for 
warlike purposes. The great difficulty, in the case of Russia, will 
be to obtain any accurate data from which to form a correct 
opinion of its financial position—a fact which speaks volumes 
for the easy manner in which people may be charmed out of even 
their fortunes, by those who will assume a sufficiently lofty and 
imperious title to their confidence. Before an Englishman will 
invest his money in a joint-stock company, he examines into the 
character of the Directors, calculates for himself the chances of 
profit and loss, and stipulates for half-yearly accounts, with the 
minutest details of income and expenditure; and not satisfied 
with all these precautions, he employs auditors to go again over 
the books, to be sure that directors, treasurer, and secretary have 
not cheated him. All this prudence is exerted by an Englishman 
dealing with Englishmen. But an application is made to the 
same individual for a loan of his money by a certain personage, 
whom we shall designate Nicholas, living two thousand miles off, 
personally unknown to him, but reputed to be addicted to ex- 
travagant habits; a person of an energetic, restless turn of mind, 
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running sometimes into eccentricity, and never happy but when 
playing at soldiers; this Nicholas, who pretends to be so rich 
that he can afford to fling away £500 a-year upon a horse-race 
which he never himself sees, comes to the aforesaid Englishman 
and asks him to lend him his money; and so daunted is John 
Bull by the haughty and confident air of his customer, that he 
hands him his purse, takes his note of hand, and asks no further 
questions. The Russian czar, of whom we speak, publishes no 
account of his ways and means; he condescends not to say what 
is the amount of his income and expenditure; nobody knows 
what he does with the Englishman’s money. Report attributes 
to him all sorts of ambitious projects and unscrupulous designs 
against the interests and liberties of Western Europe—with what 
truth we know not; but it is very certain that if he do keep hired 
agents and spies in all the capitals of Europe to embarrass and 
frustrate the workings of constitutional government, the citizens 
of those capitals, when they raise a loan for the Russian govern- 
ment, are simple enough to furnish the means of their own cor- 
ruption and enslavement, 

In the absence of authentic accounts of the finances of Russia, 
a great deal of industry has been employed to impress us with 
vague ideas of the immense wealth possessed by the government 
of that country. How the possession of a vast amount of hoarded 
treasure can be reconciled with the habit of borrowing, has never 
appeared to us very clear. Mr. Cobden takes upon himself to 
denounce the idea that the Russian government is rich in re- 
sources,as mere fudge. He says that the Emperor does not work 
an ounce of gold on his own account, and that all the income he 
derives from a “ royalty” upon the produce of the boasted Oural 
mines, does not exceed £700,000 or £800,000 sterling a year. 
The public have no means of judging whether this be true. We 
want a Russian budget. But with respect to a statement made 
by the member for the West Riding, concerning the operations 
of the bank of St. Petersburgh, we have better data for forming 
an opinion. He was correct in saying that the purchases made 
in the English and French funds in 1847, and which were so 
generally trumpeted by the newspapers as proofs of the immense 
wealth of the Emperor, were merely transactions entered into 
by the bank, to take advantage of the demand for corn from 
England and France, consequent on their bad harvests of 1846, 
and which turned the exchanges greatly and suddenly in favour 
of Russia. It is also true that the amount of specie kept in the 
fortress of St. Petersburgh does not belong to the Emperor, 
but is simply a reserve of about 100 millions of roubles in gold 
and silver to meet a circulation of between three and four hundred 


millions of paper payable on demand. The circulating medium, 
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throughout the Russian empire, consists of rouble notes (worth 
about three shillings and fourpence) and notes of higher denomi- 
nation, all professing to be redeemable in coin at the will of the 
holder, for which purpose about one-third of the amount of the 
= issues is kept as a metallic reserve ; yet this very moderate 
yasis for so large a circulation has been made to perform the 
additional duty of sustaining the Czar’s title to the character of 
being the richest potentate of Europe! The present paper money 
of Russia has been issued as a substitute for a former government 
paper currency which had depreciated from its original value of 
3s. 4d. to 104d. the rouble.’ At this latter price these assignats 
have been lately redeemed by a fresh issue of notes of the original 
value, but accompanied with solemn protestations that they shall 
always be redeemable in specie on demand. As a guarantee 
against a repetition of the former fraud upon the public, the 
guardianship of the reserve of bullion is no longer entrusted to 
the government, but is confided to a mixed body of public func- 
tionaries, merchants, &c., whose presence is necessary at all times 
when an addition to or abstraction from its amount takes place, 
and who are bound to publish every such alteration to the world, 
In pursuance of this regulation, the following notice lately 
appeared in the papers :— 


“ Russta.—The Gazette du Commerce says :—‘ The stock of coin 
kept on hand for the purpose of cashing bank notes having diminished, 
it has been thought necessary to replace what is wanting by transport- 
ing 5,000,000 of roubles from the fortress of St. Petersburg. On the 
day appointed for this purpose, in the presence of MM. the assistants, 
of the comptroller of the empire, the members of the committee of 
revision, the delegates from the Bourse, and the foreign commercial 
chargés d’affaires, the sum destined to be removed was taken from the 
vaults of the fortress. It consisted of 2,000,000 roubles in gold, and 
3,000,0000 in silver. This sum, under guard of the above-mentioned 
personages and escorted by infantry and cavalry, was transported to 
the depét of the bank. The council of the bank, in full sitting under 
the presidency of Prince Alexander Ivanowitsch, Tschermycsheff, and 
in the presence of the above gentlemen, assured themselves that the 
sum was the same as that taken from the fortress. The Act relative 
to the removal was then signed by all present; this Act, among other 
things, establishes the fact that there remained in the vaults of the 
fortress of Peter and Paul, after the removal of the five million roubles, 
101,528,595 roubles.’ ” 


It can hardly be necessary, however, to go into a long argu- 
ment to show that the Russian government is not rich in ready 
money, since the very act of borrowing will be a sufficient proof 
to the contrary. The only question is as to the trustworthiness 
of the borrower, Isa loan to Russia a safe investment,—safe, 
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not for six weeks merely, but as a security for the income 
of a family for the next ten years, without the risk of such 
a sudden depreciation of value as has overtaken the French 
rentes? Are there any circumstances in the political or social 
state of the Russian people to make a revolution as probable an 
occurrence in that country as it was in France, in February 1848? 
A moment’s reflection upon the actual facts of the case must 
compel an answer in the affirmative. Upwards of twenty mil- 
lions of the male population of that country are serfs, either upon 
the imperial domain, or belonging to private proprietors, who 
are but an insignificant numerical fraction of the community. 
Serfage has disappeared in Western Europe before the light of 
intelligence, and in obedience to the maxims of an improved poli- 
tical morality. The spirit of Freedom has gradually but steadily 
marched eastward, until it has at last reached the frontiers of 
Russia. The serfs of Hungary and Gallicia have become free 
men and proprietors. Will ideas which have been for five 
centuries acquiring more and more of dominion over the minds 
of men in Europe, and which in our own day have scaled the 
Carpathian mountains, and become domiciled upon the plains of 
Poland—will these ideas be suddenly arrested in the midst of 
railroads, steam-boats, printing presses, and electric telegraphs ? 
No, the onward progress of these ideas is inevitable. Russians 
are men, and it is the destiny of all men to prefer Freedom to 
Slavery. The only question is as to the manner in which eman- 
cipation from feudal usurpations shall reach the Russian people. 
In no instance, we believe, has the transition from serfage to 
freedom been worked out on a large scale without the accom- 
paniment of revolution, civil war, or violence of some kind. 
This great problem remains to be solved in Russia. It cannot 
be evaded. The wisest and most sagacious men in that country 
are looking with awe to its impending solution. But, in the mean- 
time, instead of directing all his energies to this question, the 
Emperor, like most of the other governments of Europe, is 
devoting his attention to military affairs, and offering his services 
to compose the internal troubles of his neighbours. The time 
and the money (for a peaceful solution of the question of serfage 
is very much a matter of money) necessary for the prudent and 
pacific emancipation of the Russian peasantry, are thus wasted 
upon other objects, and the greatest social and political evil in 
Europe—nay, in the Christian world, is left to its own rude cure. 

In the case of the United States, capitalists make a wise dis- 
tinction between the credit of those States in which slavery is per- 
mitted, and those where the African race is free. This is carried 
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out so rigidly in principle, that the existence of even a minute 
fraction of the population in bondage places the government of 
that State at a serious disadvantage in the money market. This 
mistrust arises from a shrewd calculation of the dangers, in both 
a moral and physical sense, which hang over a state of society 
whose foundations are laid in injustice and violence. How strange 
that this wise rule should have been so much lost sight of in the 
case of Russia! In the United States about one-fifth of the 
population are slaves, whilst in the Russian empire not one 
quarter of the people are free. The difference between the con- 
dition of the African and Sclavonian bondman is, that whilst 
the former can be transferred for sale from place to place, the 
latter is saleable only with the land to which he is attached. 
The one is a personalty, the other partakes of the character of a 
real estate. Both are vendable commodities in the market ; and, 
in fact, the serfs upon a Russian estate constitute the measure of 
its value—a landed property being offered, not as containing so 
many acres, but as possessing so many serfs. A Russian pro- 
prietor who chanced to be very unlucky at the gaming table, was 
heard next morning to declare that the night’s sport had cost him 
a hundred peasants. 

But whilst the serfs cannot be sold apart from the land, large 
numbers of them are to be found in the towns working as artisans 
and labourers, paying a yearly tax to their owners, and being liable 
at any time to be ordered back to the estate to which they belong 
by birth, and on which they have a claim for a settlement. 
Nearly half the population of Moscow, or about 200,000 souls, are 
thus circumstanced. St. Petersburgh and other cities are simi- 
larly situated. These men—for men they are, and not beasts, 
as their owners will one day discover—are often employed, 
in great numbers, in factories, iron-works, and cotton-mills, 
where they work, hundreds together, and often side by side with 
Germans, Fins, and even Englishmen. There is one large esta- 
blishment for making locomotives and railway carriages under the 
control of an American firm at St. Petersburgh, which employs 
upwards of a thousand serfs, excellent workmen, and capable of 
turning out finished engines. Sometimes noblemen are them- 
selves manufacturers, and have spinning and weaving, or beet- 
root sugar establishments on their estates, in which they employ 
their own serfs. An English traveller lately paid a visit to 
large cotton mill belonging to a nobleman near Moscow, in 
which 1,500 persons, men, women, and children are employed. 
He was shown over the establishment by the son of the owner, & 
young man who had made himself acquainted with the business, 
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and who, in answer to a question whether any of the workpeople 
were serfs, very coolly replied, “tows ces gens sont & nous.’ In 
passing through the counting-house, the Englishman saw several 
well-dressed respectable looking men at the desk, and he inquired 
if any of them were serfs :—“ ils sont tous a nous, tous & nous” — 
was the reply, uttered in a self-satisfied tone, and with as much 
nonchalance as if he had been speaking of his steam-engine and 
his spindles. The same traveller visited a cotton-printing esta- 
blishment in Moscow, employing about 1,100 persons, of whom 
600 were crown serfs, 300 seignorial serfs, and 200 free burgesses 
of Moscow, all working together without any feelings of caste. 

Serfdom appears doubly revolting when its labours are associ- 
ated with the processes of mechanical and chemical discovery, so 
peculiarly the product of the present age. It seems like the 
unnatural union of the barbarism of the 13th century with the 
civilization of our day. When serfs are employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the land, they have a right to a share of its products— 
they are born with a title to a subsistence upon the estate which 
they till partly for their own, and partly for the proprietors’ 
benefit. But in the cotton-mill or the iron-foundry there can 
be no such reciprocity of rights and duties. 

But the question for those to ask, who think of lending their 
money to the Russian government is, can this state of society 
endure? Is it for the interest of humanity or civilization that it 
should endure? Assuredly not. As certainly as that the feudal 
barbarism of England, which flourished with our Plantagenets 
passed away, so must its counterpart in Russia yield to the force 
of enlightened reason, and the dictates of humanity. 

The downfall of feudalism might have been longer delayed if 
the Russian government could have cut off its people from all 
contact with liberal ideas. But no country can now afford to 
isolate itself from the civilized world. The strength of nations 
depends greatly upon their wealth, which depends upon their 
productive industry. To prohibit the steam-engine and other 
mechanical inventions, would be to doom itself to poverty and 
barbarism. But to encourage these inventions, to draw into 
factories and foundries large bodies of the peasantry, is to foster 
astate of society absolutely incompatible with the maintenance 
of serfdom. The only question is—how and when will justice 
assert its sway in Russia, for then will the serfs be emancipated ? 
Pending the solution of this problem, we are of opinion, in spite 
of the current value of Russian stocks at the Stock Exchange, 
that no prudent man will lend the government of that country 
one shilling as a permanent investment, ‘To those who speculate 
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in time bargains, we have nothing to say. If they be dears 
operating for a fall, nothing would suit them better than a 
servile insurrection, followed by a complete revolution, and a 
repudiation of the Russian debt to-morrow. 

We shall be told of the high qualities of the Czar, of his ener- 
getic personal character, and of the able ministers by whom he is 
surrounded. Nicholas is undoubtedly a man of energy, endowed 
with an imperial will, and an activity of mind and body which 
never tires; and Count Nesselrode must be admitted to be a 
statesman of great address, and rare experience. Precisely the 
same was said of Louis Philippe, and M. Guizot, up to the 
24th February last year, and of Prince Metternich, till a still 
later period ; and with great justice, too, for they were all men of 
superior abilities, and of long practice in the arts of statesmanship. 
But what was true in the case of the latter is equally so when 
speaking of the Czar and his minister—they do not apply their 
energies in the right direction for averting the catastrophe which, 
sooner or later, follows from unreformed political and social evils. 
Instead of widening and strengthening the basis of representative 
government, Louis Philippe sought only to narrow and corrupt a 
too restricted constituency ;—in lieu of economy, so necessary in 
time of peace, he increased the expenditure nearly 50 per cent., and 
left an accumulation of debts and deficits amounting to upwards of 
fifty millions sterling. Possessed of almost unlimited power, Prince 
Metternich, in Austria, trusted to force alone, until that costly 
and self-destroying instrument broke in his hands. But neither 
one nor the other of these rulers undertook those reforms which 
were necessary to propitiate public opinion, and avert revolution. 
The same judgment precisely may be passed upon the conduct of 
the Emperor of Russia. The greatest social change in the civilized 
world awaits its accomplishment in that country, either by 4 
timely reform from above, or by the rude hand of revolution from 
helow. If the Czar invoked the aid of the capitalists of Western 
Europe to enable him to effect this change in a wise and tem- 
perate manner, the object would be commendable, and few would 
be inclined to take an unfavourable view of the risk. But he is 
afflicted with a military monomania, and the resources of his 
empire are exhausted in the vain parade of a standing army of 
800,000 men, and a naval establishment of corresponding mag- 
nitude. All other objects are secondary to that of the maintenance 
of these gigantic armaments. The condition of the serfs, the inter- 
nal communications of the country, fiscal and economical reforms 
—all these questions are absorbed and forgotten in the one ruling 
passion for martial display; and it is to enable him still further 
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to gratify this passion that the peaceful citizens of Western 
Europe are to be invited to entrust the fruits of their industry 
and economy to the custody of the Czar. 

We have said that the condition of the finances of Austria is 
too notorious to require exposure. It appears, however, that 
attempts are to be made to patch up the credit of its government. 
Here, again, we are nearly as much in the dark as in the case of 
Russia, for want of precise and official accounts of income and 
expenditure. Up to the revolution of last year, an Austrian 
budget’similar in its details to that of England or France, was a 
thing unknown and undreamt of; and since the spring of last 
year the temporarily dismembered state of the empire has not 
allowed of any such statement. The work of Teyoborski, pub- 
lished in French in 1844, gives the best non-official account of 
the finances of Austria; but since his book was printed, another 
loan of eighty millions of florins has been contracted. The ‘ A/- 
manach de Gotha’ pretends to furnish us with an estimate of the 
income and expenditure of this and almost every other European 
state; but since none of these statements has the sanction of 
official authority, it is useless to quote them, as it might be 
deemed a sufficient answer if the parties interested were to de- 
clare them to be incorrect. The very first thing to be demanded 
from Austria, before she be allowed to enter the money-market 
as a borrower, is a full, candid and accurate financial statement, 
similar to that which was lately laid before the National Assembly 
of France by M. Passy—and that would not, it is to be feared, 
add greatly to the stability of her credit. 

In the meantime, there are certain broad and notorious facts 
which ought to suffice to make men pause before they lend their 
money on permanent investment tothe Austrian government. In 
private life, if an individual has been twice a bankrupt, it is ten 
to one he will be so the third time, provided he can make any- 
thing by it. The same rule applies equally to states. Austria 
is in that predicament. Her career, since her last bankruptcy, 
has not indicated any increased regard for her creditors’ interests. 
In a time of peace, instead of reducing the amount of her liabi- 
lities, she went on borrowing, increasing her debt, augmenting her 
army, interfering with her neighbours—and, in fact, doing all those 
things which are most calculated to bring about another insol- 
vency. At length, in the spring of last year, that empire became 
wrapped in the revolutionary flames which spread nearly through- 
out the continent of Europe, and the consequence has been for 
a twelvemonth a virtual state of bankruptcy, in which every dis- 
graceful expedient for raising money has been resorted to:— 
including forced contributions, bank suspensions, a prohibition of 
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the export of the precious metals, Jewish extortions, inconvertible 
paper money, and every other device by which needy and un- 
scrupulous governments prey upon the capital and industry of a 
people. The result has been, if we may believe the most accredited 
reports, that the expenditure has been double the income, and 
that the last year’s deficits will add ten per cent. to the permanent 
debt; and the only remedy proposed is an increase of the evil by 
a fresh loan! To those who are already deeply interested in its 
securities, it may be a wise speculation to assist the Austrian 
government in its renewed attempt to borrow; but it is scarcely 
possible that any man not already its creditor should wish to 
become so under present circumstances, 

Great as has been the dishonor, in a pecuniary point of view, 
incurred by the Government of Austria during the last year ; its 
power and influence at home and abroad have been still more 
impaired by the necessity under which it has found itself of 
calling in a Russian army to quell the outbreak in Hungary. 
However the statesmen and sovereign of that country may seek 
to conceal behind magniloquent proclamations the fatal import of 
this suicidal appeal to the aid of a more barbarous neighbour in a 
struggle against their own subjects, it is, in truth, an abdication 
of sovereignty, and converts Austria, virtually, into a Russian 
province. This must tend in a double manner to diminish her 
moral power:—first, by inspiring the heterogeneous races of which 
her popopulation is composed, with contempt for the central 
authority; and secondly, by weakening the interest which Western 
Europe has hitherto felt in the existence of the Austrian empire 
as a counterpoise to Russia. 

But the fundamental objection to be made to any attempt on 
the part of those great powers to which we have referred, or of 
the minor states, such as Naples, to raise new loans, is the worse 
than useless purposes to which the funds are to be applied. It 
is estimated that, during the last thirty years, English capitalists 
have lent upwards of 150 millions to the various governments of 
Europe. As a rule almost without exception, this vast sum has 
been expended on warlike establishments, either employed in 
active hostilities or maintained as standing armaments. Almost 
every country in Europe went on steadily augmenting its military 
strength from the year 1820 down to 1848 : — until each capital 
resembled an armed camp, and the court of the sovereign 
seemed like the head-quarters of some powerful commander in 
the field, surrounded by his staff, rather than the palace of a ruler 
professing to be at peace and amity with the rest of the world. 

It was estimated, at the opening of the year 1848, that the 
standing armies of Europe numbered upwards of two millions of 
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men, a larger effective regular force than existed in the height of 
Napoleon’s wars. Then broke forth that revolutionary epidemic 
which spread from nation to nation, overturning, like houses of 
cards, those governments and dynasties which had entrenched 
themselves in fancied security behind battalions of armed men. 
Soldiers fraternized with citizens, and abandoned the government 
to its fate; or, in some instances, turned their arms against their 
masters: yet, strange to say, the successors to those governments 
have no other resource or reliance but in a still augmented number 
of armed men. And it is to help to pay and clothe still larger 
armies that our capitalists are to be invited to make fresh loans 
to the governments of Europe. 

It is the fashion of the moment to attribute to the regular 
armies of the continent, and of France in particular, the merit of 
preserving order and maintaining the rights of property. We 
confess, after the experience of 1848, it appears to us that enor- 
mous standing armanents are calculated, by their heavy cost, to 
produce discontent, the repression of which must be paid for by 
the property which they are intended to protect. In France, at the 
present time, there is a great desire for order amongst all classes 
who have suffered universally from disorder; nay, we are assured 
that this feeling is stronger amongst the working classes than any 
other, and that the operatives of Rouen and Sedan, in case of a 
general election, would be found more conservative in their votes 
than their masters. We believe there is much truth in this; but 
does not it go to prove that there is a natural instinct in society 
which impels it to the preservation of order? Is not order, in 
fact, the first necessity of civilized life, and must not it accom- 
pany the permanent existence of an organized society? Can any 
one doubt that, if every bayonet and musket in France were 
annihilated tomorrow, the overwhelming majority of its people, 
with their present sentiments, would preserve order? and have 
we not had proofs that, if they are otherwise disposed, half a 
million of bayonets will not preserve them from revolution? 

They who trust for the maintenance of peace, law, and order, in 
any country, to a permanent standing army of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, can only do so upon the assumption that the great 
mass of the population of that country do not feel interested in the 
enjoyment of the very essence of civilized existence, and that, if 
left to themselves, they would uproot society from its foundations 
and proclaim the reign of violence and anarchy. They assume, in 
fact, that the majority of mankind are wild adventurers—mere 
rogues and vagabonds, chafing under the yoke of authority, and 
anxious only to remove every restraint from their evil passions 
and propensities. They forget that nineteen-twentieths of every 
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civilized community are the very opposite of all this—that they 
are members of orderly families, honest in their every-day dealings, 
industrious in character, and filling that position in society for 
which, and no other, they are, as a rule, by birth, education, and 
habit adapted, and with which they are consequently contented. 
It is a very exaggerated estimate to admit that one-twentieth 
of any civilized Christian community are in character the very 
reverse of this picture. Yet it is assumed that this overwhelming 
majority cannot preserve society from dissolution unless sup- 
ported by a numerous army, with all the equipments necessary 
to take the field. Surely it is, at the worst, but a case for the 
police, and not for horse, foot, and artillery. 

We are not without instances of countries which have pre- 
served internal peace and order without the aid of large standing 
armies. England itself may be quoted as an example. From 
the restoration of Charles II. down to the commencement of the 
last French war, a period of upwards of a century, all political 
parties in this country were opposed to the maintenance of a 
standing army in time of peace; and so jealously was this con- 
stitutional principle defended, that for a long time even the few 
soldiers kept as a guard of honour for the sovereign, were looked 
upon with suspicion and dislike. It was not till after the French 
revolution had alarmed the whole of the propertied classes in this 
country with its democratic excesses, that the soldiery came gra- 
dually into employment as an aid to the police force. 

During the interval which elapsed between the close of the 
17th and theend of the 18th century, the circumstances in which 
this country was placed were much less favourable to the success- 
ful exercise of the principle of self-government than in our day. 
The people were far more ignorant, much poorer, and less moral 
than at present. For more than half that period there was a 
disputed succession to the throne, which led to two rebellions; 
political passions ran high during the whole century ; partisanship 
was carried to a degree of personal violence unknown to the tamer 
conflicts of our decorous age; there was much corruption and 
immorality in high political circles, which nearly destroyed all 
faith in public men; and at that time the people had not yet 
learned the efficacy of moral force in effecting great political 
reforms. Added to all this, let it be remembered that such an 
organised police force as we now possess was utterly unknown in 
those days; and it will be admitted that we stand in a far more 
favourable position for preserving the peace, and guarding the 
institutions of our country, than did our forefathers of the times 
of William and Ann. But they did, with all their disadvantages, 
preserve themselves from anarchy on one hand and tyranny on 
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the other, without the aid of a standing army—and why should 
not we? 

Amidst the crash of governments which has been witnessed 
during the last eighteen months, there are two countries in which 
no disturbances have occurred, and where not the slightest appre- 
hension has been felt of any insurrectionary proceedings: they 
are Switzerland and the United States, the two countries which 
repudiate all reliance upon a regular army for the maintenance 
of order. It cannot be said, then, that in present or past times 
there have been no examples of governments being supported 
in the exercise of their authority without the aid of a permanent 
military force. 

At no former time was there so great a disposition on the part 
of the governments and ruling classes of Europe, as at present, to 
rely upon large armies for the maintenance of their political in- 
stitutions. It remains to be seen whether an army is not the 
most revolutionary pivot upon which to poise the authority of a 
state, and not merely so, but the most suddenly revolutionary. 
The French people in the provinces complain that Paris sends 
them the news of a dethronement, a revolution, and a new form 
of government, all by the same post. Twice during the last 
twenty years the government of that country has been overturned 
almost without a struggle: namely, in 1830, when the government 
had an army of upwards of 300,000 men at its disposal, and in 
1848, when it had in its pay nearly half-a-million of troops. In 
the former case the soldiers showed but a weak and divided 
allegiance to their paymasters ; on the latter occasion, they folded 
their arms, and allowed the gamins of Paris to take possession of 
the reins of government. In both instances the suddenness of 
the revolution arose from the circumstance that the autliority of 
the government rested upon a military basis: when the army had 
pronounced all was over. Such asudden overthrow of the powers 
of the state would be impossible in a country like the United 
States or Switzerland, where the government rests on public 
opinion, and where every change, however slight, in the laws 
must be brought about by long agitation and discussion. But 
a country depending upon the soldiery for the maintenance of its 
institutions and the preservation of order, can have no guarantee 
from day to day, that sudden revolutions—like those which took 
place in the spring of last year in France, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy—will not occur again in 1849 or 1850. The chances are, 
that the armies, which are now everywhere the objects of imperial 
and regal adulation, will be found taking the initiative in future 
revolutions ; they will be, indeed, more or less than men, if they 
do not claim a share in the control of those governments which 
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own themselves to be indebted for their very existence to their 
swords, 

But the question before us is, as to the wisdom of those who 
lend their money for the support of this system; for it must be 
borne in view that governments are now resorting to foreign 
loans, not to supply the temporary exigencies of war, but to 
enable them to meet the demands of permanent armies, kept up 
in a time of peace to preserve internal order,* and the expense 
of which their own people are unable to bear. Is there a good 
prospect to the money-lender in such a security as is held out by 
this system of government? How is it to end? Are Austria, 
France, and Russia likely to be more able to support their 
standing armies after they have incurred an additional load of 
debt than at present? Is it probable that they will ever reduce 
their warlike establishments whilst they can find foreign capi- 
talists who will enable them to pay the present amount of force ? 
Are they taking the necessary steps to prepare their people for 
any other rule but that of force? In whatever point of view we 
consider it, there does not appear any great temptation, as a 
matter of gain, to embark in such a speculation; and, on the 
ground of utility or morality, loans to enable the governments of 
the continent to maintain their present wasteful establishments, 
are utterly indefensible. 

If it could be proclaimed to the governments of Europe that, 
from this moment, the funding system was for ever closed against 
them, and that any further loans were impossible, it would change 
the internal and external policy of all the large states of Europe. 
A reduction of their standing armaments must follow as a matter 
of necessity, for they are maintained only by systematic borrow- 
ing; conciliation must take the place of force in the relations of 
governments and people; and, in the absence of an enormous 
armed force to keep order, every good citizen would, as in the 
United States and Switzerland, feel that the preservation of that 





* “The Peace Congress is merely beating the air. Wars of nation against 
nation are not the evils of the day, but the contests between classes in the 
same country. Europe is already so much governed by the representatives of 
tax-payers, that an European war is an affair of improbable occurrence. Even 
in countries where constitutional government is not understood, the rulin 
power would be very slow, for its own sake, to impose taxes for purposes 0 
war. Europe has remained at peace, although European society has gone 
through convulsions in the course of the last five years, of which history pre- 
sents no example since the breaking up of the Roman Empire.”—Times. The 
writer’s admissions remove every pretence for maintaining the present amount 
of naval force, or going on with the extravagant outlay for basins, docks, and 
coast defences, none of which ean be available in the “ contests between classes 
in the same country.” 
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blessing depended on himself. Still more salutary must be the 
results upon the external policy of nations. If the resources of 
each state were restricted to the amount of revenue raised by 
taxation within the year, there would be little to spare in Roman 
expeditions, m Hungarian invasions, and the like. Common 
sense would preside over the foreign policy of nations from the 
moment that it was known that the equilibrium of their income 
and expenditure could, under no circumstances, be disturbed. 
Non-intervention in the affairs of other people would then be 
everywhere the necessary rule of action. What a blessing to the 
weak—what an advantage to the powerful! The former would 
then be left in unmolested freedom to settle their own domestic 
policy; the others would be kept at home, where there is abun- 
dant scope for their administrative and reforming energies. 

But, under the present system, there is no conceivable folly or 
extravagance which nations may not perpetrate with impunity, 
since they have only to cast upon wl generations the con- 
sequences of their improvidence. Acting upon this consciousness 
of impunity, we have seen the Austrian government, during the 
last year, expend double the amount of its income, whilst literally 
insulting common sense and common humanity by the course it 
has pursued. At the very time that Vienna, Milan, Venice, Pesth, 
Prague—indeed, every capital of her dominions, excepting Inn- 
spruck, was in a state of siege, she was marching her armies 
upon Bologna and Ancona, under the plea of putting down 
anarchy in a country which was setting her an example of order ; 
and at the self-same moment, as if to crown herself with the cap 
and bells, she was invoking the aid of the Cossacks to suppress a 
rebellion in her own territory! France, too, as if to keep Austria 
in countenance, rushes to the assault of the walls of Rome, in 
defence of order, leaving her own capital in a state of siege, and 
trembling from the effects of the third insurrection in fifteen 
months. Both these governments, which sally forth, like Quix- 
ottes, in quest of costly adventures, are at the same time steeped 
to the chin in debts and embarrassments, and in a state of dis- 
credit pitiable in the eyes of the civilized world. 

Now these follies, these stupidities (for that is the word best 
suited to the Austrian policy) could never be perpetrated if the 
governments were obliged to call upon their own people to pay 
up, within the year, the _ of such costly vagaries. It is the 
funding system alone which, at the expense of an occasional 
shock, and the risk of some future catastrophe, enables govern- 
ments, from year to year, to set the ordinary rules of arithmetic, 
prudence, and common sense, at defiance. Had it not been for 
the reliance of the Austrian government upon foreign capitalists, 
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during the last thirty years, it would not have possessed the 
means of aiding the despotic governments of Italy against every 
attempt of the people to ameliorate their fate. It was with bor- 
rowed money that she marched her Croats to Rome, Turin, Naples, 
and Florence, again and again, at the invitatiort of Gregory, 
Ferdinand, or any other despotic potentate, to crush freedom 
and hand its martyrs over to the executioner. It was with 
borrowed money that she was enabled to maintain her leaden 
ascendancy over the mind of Germany, menacing its intellectual 
people with her huge standing army, whilst her censors stood 
sentry over every printing press, and at all the custom-house 
avenues of the empire. It was with borrowed money that she 
maintained her hated dominion in Venice and Milan, suppressing 
every attempt at emancipation, torturing Silvio Pellico and his 
colleagues in prison, and filling the dungeons of Spielberg with 
the best blood of Northern Italy. For these acts the foreign 
capitalists who have lent their money to the Austrian government 
during the last thirty years, are virtually responsible, for without 
their aid its policy must, from necessity, have been totally different. 
The same argument may be adduced in the case of Russia. 
Before the close of her first campaign against the Turks in 1829, 
she was in treaty with the house of Hope and Co., of Amster- 
dam, for a loan, with the proceeds of which her generals next 
year fought and bribed their way almost to the gates of Constan- 
tinople. ‘Two years later, her armies were put in motion against 
the Poles by means of funds derived from the same source. In 
both cases it was the money of Dutch, English, French, and 
German capitalists which nerved the arms and sustained the 
strength of the Russian troops in those bloody and devastating 
wars. The entire policy, foreign and domestic, of Russia is 
based upon her credit abroad. An expenditure exceeding its 
income is the normal condition of the Russian finances. When 
any extraordinary exigency arises, recourse is had to the capital- 
ists of Western Europe. Thus, soon after the commencement of 
the war in Hungary, we were told by the Times that negotiations 
were opened with Hope and Co. for five milions sterling, but 
that the terms demanded (95 for a 5 per cent. loan) were con- 
sidered by the Emperor too high. With what unnatural power 
does the funding system arm Russia against countries such as 
Turkey and Hungary, which have not a recognized footing in the 
Stock Exchanges of Europe! The Hungarian patriots were, in 
fact, not merely fighting with Austria and Russia, but they had 
to contend against the accumulated wealth of civilized Europe. 
If such be the-facts of the case, what wonder that an appeal 
should at last be made to the moral sense of mankind against the 
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funding system? Nor is it surprising that the appeal should 
come from England, which has sinned and suffered more than all 
the world besides, through this system. It would argue but a 
dull appiehension of the signs of the times, not to perceive that 
there is a growing public opinion in opposition to a practice by 
which posterity may be indefinitely mortgaged to pay for the 
follies or crimes, or even the virtues of any one generation, and 
that the resolutions of the Peace Congress in Paris, in so far as 
they condemned large standing armaments and loans for warlike 
purposes, expressed the views of a numerous, reflecting, and 
influential body of men. 

Whilst the public mind is disposed to call in question the 
morality and utility of the funding system, it is very desirable 
that more exact information should be supplied, by which a fair 
and dispassionate opinion may be formed upon the subject. We 
want authenticated accounts of the income and expenditure of 
every borrowing state. It would be impertinent were we to ask 
the Chinese or Turkish government for a balance-sheet of its 
receipts and disbursements, seeing that neither of them puts 
forth an appeal to the confidence of foreign capitalists. But it is 
scarcely less impertinent in the agents of the governments of 
Russia, Austria, or Naples, asking for a loan without being pre- 
pared to furnish an official account of the financial state of those 
countries. We want also a detailed estimate of the amount of 
money borrowed by all governments since the close of the war, 
with particulars, as far as possible, of the way in which the money 
has been disposed of. It would likewise be exceedingly interest- 
ing to have a list of all existing government stocks, with the date 
of their creation, their amount, and rate of interest, their par 
price, and present value. Might not some useful returns upon 
these points be furnished by Mr. Roebuck’s committee ? 

One word in conclusion to the two parties in this controversy— 
the money-lenders and those who condemn their transactions. 
We presume that the opposition to foreign loans is to be confined 
solely to appeals to public opinion, and that no attempt will be 
made to interfere by law with the free action of the money market. 
Any attempt of the kind would be a violation of the principle 
of free trade, upon which the commerce and navigation of this 
country are henceforth to be carried on. Besides, such a law, if 
it were not supported by public opinion, would be easy of evasion, 
and therefore nugatory. On the other hand, to the loan con- 
tractors, we say—“look not to the foreign minister for any aid in 
compelling dishonest or embarrassed governments to pay their 
debts. * Your cause is not so popular as to induce the people of 
this country to consent to employ their ambassadors and ships of 
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war to compel the payment of Spanish, Mexican or Austrian 
bonds. In making a loan, take the whole risk into account (for 
in spite of the courteous phrases of Lord Palmerston, the risk is 
entirely yours), and charge a price accordingly.” If it were our 
business to offer further advice, we should say that governments 
which in a time of peace seek to increase instead of diminishing 
their debts, ought not to be trusted on any terms, 
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1.— Sommer Reise—Eine Wallfahrt (Summer Journey, a Pilgrimage), 
by Freperme Bremer. Brockhaus: Leipzig. Williams and 
Norgate, London. 


Most people will admit that a very disagreeable cold-watery kind of 
sensation is produced, when, on entering a room which you thought to 
see filled with “ old familiar faces,” you unexpectedly find yourself in 
the midst of a circle of strangers. Ought it not, therefore, to be very 
pleasant, when we had reason to expect a group of new acquaintances, 
to meet with none but old friends whom we have known for years? 
This agreeable surprise Miss Bremer has prepared for us in perfection. 
The good, clever, stout-hearted matron—the rational, cheerful, nay, 
jolly old maid—the fair and somewhat moonshiney young one—the 
gloomy, mysterious stranger who turns out to be a long absent son of 
the house, who has been lost, or at least, mislaid for many years, but 
whom we know the moment he steps across the threshold, though his 
nearest relations don’t—the large circle of brothers and sisters whose 
names (not having studied the noble science of phreno-typics) we can 
by no possibility remember—here they are all again assembled for a 
family festival, as we have so often met them before in Miss Bremer’s 
productions ; we need not be at the trouble of introducing one of them. 

But, if in the so-called novel part of the ‘Sommer Reise’ we find 
little novelty, we have, at all events, in the introduction, something 
surprising. What shall we say to this fantastic rhapsodical prelude 
to an entertainment so simple—not to say insipid? Is it that 


“* She on honey dew hath fed, 
And drank of the milk of Paradise ?” 


Or if not, under what influence has it been composed? It commences 
in this fashion. 


“ What I love—what since my youth up I have loved more than all created 
things—has a beautiful countenance. Not beautiful after the Greek model. 
No! His features are nothing less than regular. Not smilingly beautiful. 
No! Although the most beautiful smile beams across them, yet their expres- 
sion is serious. It casts dark glances, and has unlovely scars and wrinkles. 
But I love even these. Why? I know not. Love is of a sunny nature; it 
kisses unlovely scars, and adorns defects with the blossoms of tenderness. 
Tall is the form of my beloved—great are the contrasts that exhibit them- 
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selves in him; from his feet which the waves of the Baltic bathe, and flowery 
meads caress—to his brow crowned by jagged icy rocks over which flame the 
Northern lights. 

* At his feet will I sit and listen to his words, like a child at the feet of its 
mother. 

** And sublime are thy lessons, Svea—my mother land, my father land! 
The sea is not so deep—the sun-beams are not so warm—the roses are not so 
sweet,” &e. &e. 


Dear reader, can you guess what all this means? Or do you “give 
it up?” 

The introduction commencing thus auspiciously is no less than 
thirty-seven pages long; but, fortunately, in the intervals of such 
flights as these, the authoress does occasionally set foot on the ground, 
and then she favours us with agreeable lightly-touched sketches of 
Swedish scenes, dashed off, we may suppose, as the steamer passes up 
the gulf of Bothnia. From these we select a few passages. 


« Along the coast of Sweden lies a series of little towns—daughters of the 
sea from which they derive their support. The Swede cares not 
to adorn the outside of his house ; his garden, if he has one, is not filled with 
blooming flowers, as in the lands of the south. He has, perhaps for good 
reasons, no great confidence in the sun, and in the friendliness of the powers 
of Nature. He objects, too, decidedly to all unnecessary trouble ; and he has 
a contempt, which only goes a little too far, for many of the conveniences and 
luxuries of life. The inside of the house is truly his home—and this is more 
evident in the small towns than anywhere else. The streets are empty, and 
on the market-place, before the town-house, there are few passengers but 
four-footed ones, and the grass is growing on the uneven pavement ; but out 
of the little windows of the little houses, from between white curtains, and 
from behind blooming geraniums and balsams, handsome inquisitive faces— 
men, women, children, eats, and dogs, look eagerly at the passing traveller. 
In the evening, too, when the candles are lit, through the windows veiled by 
no envious rolling blinds, there may be seen a complete gallery of pretty little 
domestic pictures. Life is very quiet in these small towns. Coffee-drinking 
parties and clubs make little disturbance, and only when there is a ball in the 
town, may one or two carriages be seen driving about to pick up the ladies. 
One decided advantage these insignificant towns have over both London and 
Paris—they have no beggars. The Swedish towns are poor, but they know 
no mendicancy. 

“‘ Smaland is a land with a rich variety of hills, and valleys, and small lakes; 
rather gloomy towards the north, but southward, towards Blekinger, more 
pleasant, and inhabited by a lively, witty, contented population, so active and 
ingenious, that it is said—‘ Set a Smalander upon the roof of your house, and 
he will manage to get his living.’ ‘This character is most strongly marked in 
the distant wooded districts ; the forest is the workshop, and, at the same 
time, tie store-house of the countryman. The juniper-tree and the bilberry 
yield him their fruit: he brews drink from them, and makes jam: he mixes 
their juice with his salt dry food, and remains healthy and cheerful over the 
work that seems a mere pleasure to him. He sings to wile away the time, 
while his lonely charcoal-kiln glows and burns in the recesses of the wood, 
and when he fars the valley, as it is called, it is a grand festival.” 


The process of ¢arring the valley consists, we are told, in dragging 
into it a number of roots and stumps of trees.to be kindled in order 
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to obtain the tar. This is a grand occasion of rejoicing among the 
country people, who assemble in the burning valley to eat and drink 
and keep up the fire. The people of Smaland are said to have a 
tinge of romance and enthusiasm in their character corresponding 
with the wildness of their scenery ; and this district has been tole- 
rably fertile in distinguished men, amongst whom we may mention 
“Linneus, the King of Flowers, who, when the sceptre fell from the 
hands of Charles the Twelfth, arose to give new splendour to the name 
of Sweden, and to extend his flowery sceptre over the earth ;” and 
one or two others less known beyond the limits of their country than 
they deserve to be. 


“ Here the peasant Horberg, in the intervals of tilling his fields and driving 
home his hay, painted altar-pieces which are still highly valued; and here was 
born Hakan-Syogren, also the son of a poor peasant, who by his own exer- 
tions raised himself to a high academical rank, and by the most rigid economy 
accumulated a fortune, of which he made the noblest use ; who old and grey, 
and looking like a moss-grown rock, still retained a heart full of life and 
warmth, and who with his money-bor beneath his feet [Query, is this intended 
for a figure of speech ?] assembled round him a troop of promising but poor 
young men, whom he supported with its contents—a faithful representative 
of the character of the people of Smaland, and a living proof of the great 
things that may be achieved by paying attention to what is small in time,—in 
money, in everything...... Northwards from Smaland rises East Gothland, 
one of the largest and most fertile districts of Sweden, and forming with West 
Gothland the very kernel of the land of the ancient Goths. Deep dark 
forests meet us here, which in the heathen—nay, long after, in the Christian 
time, no one entered without specially commending his soul to God. 
Memorials of murder are seen the whole way, on trees and stones, and the 
silence and profound solitude of the woods, and the distauce from all inhabited 
places, awaken uncomfortable thoughts.” 


In East Gothland the Githa Canal, “the blue ribbon of Sweden,” 
connects the North Sea with the Baltic. Northward from West 
Gothland lies Bohusliin, formerly Alfhem, the home of the Vikingr, 
and whose inhabitants, for ages after the Vikingr had ceased to exist, 
still bore a very indifferent character among their neighbours. Here 
Sigrid Storroda laid her plan of vengeance against “the little king,” 
her wooer ; and it is said there is still a certain hardness and rugged- 
ness in the character of the inhabitants which are symbolized in that of 
the physical features of their country. Out of the blue waves rise 
granite rocks, which resemble a stormy sea suddenly stiffened into 
ice. In the mountains are found vast gloomy glens, and caverns, 
and heaths; and here and there, like oases in the desert, a few green 
fruitful valleys. The sea is the source of all the riches of the country 
—the field from which yearly millions of silver ears are reaped. 

“On the coast of the Vikingr now stand only fishermen’s huts, and while 
the man is out contending with the waves for a subsistence, the wife culti- 
vates a little field of potatoes among the rocks, over which her children and 
her goats are climbing.” 


West Gothland, Dalsland, and Wermeland surround the Wener 
Vou. LIL—No. I. R 
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Lake, the great inland sea of Sweden, the most important for her 
domestic trade, and celebrated for the conflicts that have formerly 
taken place upon its shores. Proceeding northwards from home, we 
come to Svea, the “ people’s land,” the Manhem, or “ Home of Men,” 
where, according to tradition, dwelt the original tribe of the Swedes, 
as to the south abode that of the Goths. In this region are the largest 
and oldest mines; for here central Sweden is encircled by her girdle 
of iron :— 


‘Tron ore forms the ground upon which the houses stand, from which the 
springs flow, on which lie the poor and unproductive fields. Poor and scanty, 
therefore, is the nourishment of the people, and pale poverty too often has 
her seat beneath the turf-covered roofs of the low huts. And yet from the 


poorest districts of all, from Westmanland and Dalarne, proceed the strongest 
men.” 


We should have been glad to have had some further explanation of 
this fact, if it be one, for we cannot feel altogether satisfied with that 
Miss Bremer offers. “So great is the power of spirit over nature! 
So little can the earth, the old giantess Ymer, effect against the strug- 
gling energetic will of man.” Does she mean that people can grow 
strong, and large in body, whether they are fed or not, if they will 
only, as the lady in ‘ Dombey’ says, “ make an effort ?” 

Eastward from this province lies the fine Malar Valley, containing 
the Malar Lake, with which, according to tradition, all the flowing 
waters in Sweden are connected ; and at its effluence, in the Gulf of 
Bothnia, stands the royal city of Stockholm. 


“The approach to Stockholm from the Baltic lies along a far-extended 
coast of broken rocks, and countless larger and smaller islands and ‘ holms,’ 
forming on all sides innumerable passages and bays, within which are con- 
tinually opening inviting little prospects, of which one would gladly take a 
nearer view, but which are immediately succeeded by some other just as 
attractive. Many of these ‘holms’ look like green bouquets flung upon the 
surface of the sea; sometimes they are rocks, but never quite barren. Fir 
woods clothe the heights, and groves of brightest green gleam forth amidst 
granite rocks. At the foot of the mountains, on the green shore, stand pretty 
neat cottages, the abodes of fishermen—little fishing boats, with their sails 
furled, lying tranquilly before them on the water. Higher up, on the terraces, 
we see elegant country seats and summer-houses, lying embowered in trees; 
and the nearer you come to the city, the higher rise the buildings, and more 
closely throng the mountains. They terminate at length in a castle—a granite 
fortress, with a forest of pines crowning its battlements; but suddenly the 
mountains open, and there lies Stockholm in a magnificent amphitheatre, 
with its royal palace, its churches, and its mass of houses, encircling the wide 
harbour, with the flags of all nations flying on its bosom.” 


Following thus the shores of the gulf to where they stretch towards 
Finland, we arrive at Tornea, where people are in the habit of going 
to make calls on the “ midnight sun,” his “salon de reception” being 2 
certain hill near the Russian frontier line—which, it seems, is not 
beyond the reach of toll-bars, though lying in the everlasting solitude 
of the measureless primeval forest, “watered by nameless streams, 
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and inhabited by plants and animals unknown to the rest of the 
world.” 

Here, nevertheless, we find the personages of the novel, and others, 
forming comfortable pic-nic parties; and as there is, we suppose, no 
great probability that many of our readers will follow their example 
(at least, during the present year), we will turn to Miss Bremer’s 
sketch of the scene. 


* On the top of the hill the ground was tolerably flat. Pines and birch- 
trees grew on it, and rich masses of heath showed themselves between rocks 
and trees. There were about a hundred persons assembled in various groups, 
most of them well furnished with hampers of wine and provisions. Various 
languages were heard—Swedish, Finnish, Russian, German, and French. The 
prospect was boundless over the dark wooded region, on which the sun shone 
without seeming to light it. Softly glowing, but without rays, it stuod just 
over the horizon, and flooded the figures on the hill with purple light. Soon 
this was overshadowed by a cloud, and here and there on the horizon could 
be distinguished rising columns of smoke, that marked the spots where the 
cultivation of the desert had begun, and the spirit of agriculture had pene- 
trated beyond the polar circle. The night was warm, tranquil, and pleasant, 
and the mountain now gleamed all over with little fires, kindled to drive away 
the gnats. All seemed to invite to the calm enjoyment of this great festival 
of nature Now it was twelve o’clock, and at this moment the cloud 
rolled awdy, and the sun issued forth in full splendour.” 


The Frenchman of the party saluted its appearance by firing a 
pistol in the air; a German princely pair, who had come thither on 
a wedding tour, by a conjugal kiss extraordinary; and the company 
in general, by a grand attack on the hampers brought with them 
with a precaution by no means unnecessary, as at the only house of 
public entertainment within any possible distance, the hostess, being 
also chief medical officer of the district, had absented herself to per- 
form a surgical operation; so that all the entertainment the house 
afforded was a place to cook in, if anything could be had to cook. 

We take it for granted that the authoress has herself made this 
excursion, and though she has introduced her fictitious personages 
into the scene, that it is faithfully described. We cannot, how- 
ever, help regretting that, instead of a very flimsy and insipid 
nouvellette, she did not give us a simple account of her “ Summer 
Journey,” which, with her thorough knowledge of the country, and 
usually pleasant style, could hardly have failed to make an agreeable 
book. As it is, we have felt some disappointment, which we have 
expressed with less hesitation, from having had, on former occasions, 
a more welcome duty to perform. ‘The great charm of Miss Bremer’s 
earlier works is their truth, freshness, and domestic simplicity. Let 
her beware of affectation and mannerism. 
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2.—Der Dorf Notair (the Village Notary), by Jos. Baron Von 
Eérviés. ‘Translated from the Magyar by Count Mailath. 
Leipsig : Hartleben. London: Williams and Norgate. 
‘Tue necessity of drawing solemn distinctions between the light art of 
fiction and the “severe science” of history is now no longer so 
strongly insisted on as it once was; but it is still pretty generally 
taken for granted that the novelist is a person greatly inferior in 
dignity to the historian, since the latter, it is supposed, has always 
truth for his object, the fictitious writer mere amusement. 

But it is not always sufficiently considered that to us, the whole 
value of facts lies in the inferences we can deduce from them. The 
novelist often invents imaginary incidents and characters for the sake 
of embodying and exhibiting subtle truths, which will not admit of 
being coldly catalogued and anatomically described, but which must 
be shown in operation in the living frame of the individual, or of 
society. He surrounds himself with no illusory pretensions; but, 
dealing with the things of familiar life, refers to our daily experience 
to test the truth of his observations. The “classical” historian, 
strong in parchment authority, often relies indolently on the truth of 
his facts, and not unfrequently disguises a false inference in a rhetorical 
flourish, which is received and passed from hand to hand without ever 
being questioned. Opening at random, for instance, the ‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ the greatest work of one holding 
(deservedly, in many respects) the very highest rank, we find this 
sentence :—“ It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contemporaries 
should discover in the public felicity the causes of decay and corrup- 
tion. The long peace and the uniform government of the Romans had 
introduced a slow and secret poison into the vitals of the empire.” * 
‘This, then, is a specimen of the quality of the truths which the splendid 
talents and profound researches of Gibbon, engaged in the cultivation 
of “ severe science,” have brought to light for us, namely, that peace 
and regular government are among the greatest calamities of a nation: 
for surely we cannot but consider in this light that which introduces 
a slow and secret poison into its vitals. It would be easy to multiply 
examples from the most established writers, and to contrast them with 
the maxims of practical wisdom and profound truth drawn from the 
pages of novelists; but we merely had in view to resist the inordinate 
pretensions of the elder and graver sister, and have no wish to repre- 
sent as rivals those who may subsist so amicably, and to their mutual 
profit, side by side. The novelist owes many obligations to history; 
and for the strong impulse which historical study has received in our 
own time it is mainly indebted to fiction. It was not till Scott smote 
with his magic wand the barren rock of recorded fact, that the stream 
gushed forth which has since clothed those arid dusty paths with 
verdure and freshness—not till he had flashed the lightning of his 





~* * Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ chap. ii. 
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genius into the darkness of the past—till he had spoken the word of 
power that caused those dry bones to live—that the majority of 
English readers obtained any true insight into the buried ages of 
their forefathers. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the writer of the historical 
novel, occupying an intermediate place between history and fiction, 
places himself’ in rather a dangerous position. He plays for a double 
stake, and may easily miss both ; moving sometimes awkwardly in his 
historical fetters, he forfeits the grace of fiction; yet he cannot always 
resist sacrificing the truth of history to the effective development of 
his romance. From the latter fault Scott was by no means free; to 
the former accusation Baron Eétvés is often amenable. At any time 
but the present, the reader, absorbed in the interest of his story, might 
grow impatient at the manner in which he puts it aside to discuss 
matters connected with the legal and political institutions of his 
country; but this blemish is one that will now not only be readily 
forgiven, but be probably regarded in the opposite light. A disas- 
trous eclipse has fallen on the fortunes of Hungary; the shadow of 
despotism, which is again darkening over the kingdoms of Europe, 
lies darkest of all upon her; but the sympathy that has been awakened 
towards that noble country will not again be allowed to slumber. 
For centuries Hungary has been all but forgotten by the rest of 
Europe, although, for centuries before, when she was the bulwark of 
Christendom, the rest of Europe owed to her its freedom from the 
scourge of barbarous invasion. Her soil still bears fearful traces of 
the conflicts in which she was so long engaged in this common cause; 
and large blank spaces on her map, indicating tracts of uninhabited 
country, remain as silent but eloquent memorials of the time when 
she was ravaged with fire and sword by the then insolent Osmanli. 
Besides these claims on the sympathies of Europe in general, she has 
others on England in particular. It is well known that no country 
has occupied so high a place in the admiration, we might almost say, 
in the affections, of Hungary, as our own; and that in her active 
political life there are more points of resemblance to our own than in 
that of any other nation; yet few countries, even of those equally 
distant, have been hitherto so little visited by English travellers, or 
are so little known by description to the untravelled. It would 
almost seem that the paternal care of Austria (a care reminding one 
forcibly of that which the Old Man of the Sea took of Sinbad), must 
not only have been extended to guarding Hungary from the well- 
known dangers of too great riches by encircling her with the swad- 
dling-bands of commercial restriction, but to raising around her an 
enchanted wall of darkness to hide her from the rest of the world. 
So little has been said or thought for ages of a country possessing so 
many claims to observation and respect. 

The ‘ Village Notary,’ published two years ago, presents a vivid 
picture of the domestic and social life of Hungary, before the com- 
mencement of the reform movement, which originated twenty years 
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back, and which has proceeded in entire independence of the events in 
Paris or elsewhere. Most of the abuses to which allusion is made 
have since been swept away, and the before privileged classes have 
assisted in the good work with a generosity which would not be easy 
to parallel in the history of any other country. Some shades of the 
picture are darker than might have been looked for; but it is, we must 
remember, a Hungarian statesman who here tears with an unflinching 
hand the veil from the wounds that he is seeking to cure, and it is to 
the honour of his countrymen that he dares to speak thus openly. Let 
us compare this manly plain speaking with the honeyed poison of 
flattery, addressed so often, for instance, to the people of France, and 
we shall have the means of drawing some conclusions on national 
character. 

The opening scene places before us with admirable distinctness the 
physical characteristics of a region on which so many eyes and hearts 
were lately fixed: but we must mention that in this and other ex- 
tracts we have thought it desirable to make considerable condensation. 


“Whoever has journeyed but for a short distance along the plains of the 
Lower Theiss, or stayed but a few days in one of the little towns or villages 
of the district, may boldly assert that he knows the whole country. Asin the 
faces of certain families, it is only after an intimate acquaintance that we can 
discover any characteristic features by which we can distinguish one from the 
other,—so the traveller, who has fallen asleep on one of our sandy roads, will, 
if he awake some hours after, discover only by the altered position of the sun, 
and the weariness of his horses, that he has been making any progress. 

“The general character of the landscape, as well as its particular features, 
will furnish just as little to remind him of the distance he has traversed, as 
the ocean to the mariner far out at sea, who, at whatever rate he is moving, 
sees still around him the same boundless waste of water. Far-stretching 
pasture land, whose uniformity is only broken here and there by the occur- 
rence of a draw-well without a bucket, or a few storks promenading in the 
marshes ; badly-cultivated fields of wheat and maize without enclosures, which 
are only defended from theft by their presenting nothing worth the trouble of 
stealing ; here and there a lonely hut, where a few shaggy sheep-dogs keep in 
remembrance the sacred rights of property ; and stacks of. hay and straw from 
the preceding year, which show that the owner must have either very much 
fodder, or very little cattle—all these things the traveller saw when he closed 
his eyes, and these he sees again when he opens them. Even the steeples 
which were visible on the edge of the horizon the last time he looked round, 
rising like — out of the level plain, seem to have been travelling with 
him ; at all events, there is as little difference between those he last saw and 
those he now sees, as between the village he was then approaching and that 
which now lies before him, although, as his driver assures him, he has gone a 
distance of no less than five miles, during a nap that has merely lasted from 
noon to six p.m. 

“ As nothing so powerfully influences our conduct as the characters of those 
who surround us, the river Theiss in this part of its course, forgetting or 
Me ee of the wild tricks of its youth in the Marmaros, accommodates its 
behaviour to the landscape through which it winds its tortuous way, and with 
the exception of a few falls where it seems to have lost all patience at this 
slow work, or where it has been angered by being pushed out of its own b 
by some tributary intruder, it moves along with such calm and leisurely dig- 
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nity, that nothing in the world that moves at all (unless, perhaps, a Hungarian 
law-suit) can possibly proceed at a slower pace. Even its inundations may, 
from year to year, be predicted almost to a day, and their limits pointed out 
upon the map, so that they can just as little be regarded as extravagancies or 
excesses on the part of the river, as when on solemn occasions—weddings, 
Installations, Restorations,* and the like, our magistrates and official dignitaries 

meet together, and get formally and majestically drunk. As soon as the flood- 
time of water or of wine is past, things go on again as smoothly as before— 
the fair Theiss retires, and flows on within its accustomed limits—proving 
itself the best citizen of the country (for of which other of our magnates can 
we say that he spends all his wealth on his fatherland?) and also the happiest, 
(for who else can boast that his freedom is fettered by no restrictions?). Amongst 
all the great rivers of Europe, perhaps the Theiss is the only one that can 
proudly declare that man has done nothing at all for it, but that it is now 
precisely in the state in which it came from the hands of the Creator. 

** Somewhere in this region of the Lower Theiss—for I must come to my 
story at last—there lies close to the banks of the river, at a part where it 
wriggles itself into the form ofa large S, a certain county of Hungary which 
we shall call Taksony, and within this county, near a hill full tw elve feet high 
and crowned by three poplars—(the reader will please to make a note of this, 
for no such hill, far less one with three trees upon it, is to be found in all the 
country far and wide)—there lies the village ‘of Tiszaret, the property of the 
family of Rety, who have held it since the time of the first migration of the 
Magyars; as that worthy gentleman, Jonas Macskahazy, the Fiscal + of the 
Rety family, is willing to prove from the most authentic records, to any one 
who should be inclined to doubt it. 

“The family of Rety is one of the oldest in Hungary ; all its children are 
born Tablabiros,{ and, as the present head of the family, has been heard to 
declare with pride, not one among them has died without the county having 
mourned a Vice-gespan § (after the death, we will hope); so that we cannot 
wonder if, of the splendour surrounding the lords of Tiszaret, some beams fall 
on the neighbouring village. Indeed, the county engineer, who, with the 
exception of the abov e-mentioned hill, did not find, when he surve yed it, an 
inch of inequality in the whole surface, declared it was a perfect paradise. 

“The extensive gardens in the English style, whose trees, planted thirty 
years ago, have grown in the sandy soil to an incredible height; the large 
pond, which some people think too small, but which, whether large or small, 
Is as beautiful and green as the meadows themselves, and on the other hand, 
in rainy weather rather more sandy than the road; that road which—though 
constantly ,renewed—strangers, to our indignation, will persist in calling 
muddy; the grand castle with its peaked roof and gilt ornaments; the hall of 
the Doric order of architecture, where the Vice-gespan smokes his afternoon 
pipe, and before whose gothic gateway a crowd of suppliants may generally 
be seen losing their time ; the court-yard with its vast stables and hen-roosts, 
and the mighty dunghill which almost hides the stables—all this bears at the 
same time the stamp of comfort and of magnificence, especially when, on 





* County-meetings, in which the election of the public officers for the 
county takes place.—TrR. 

t+ The lagel adbvinse—comsidured, on account of the perplexities of the law 
in Hungary, as a still more indispensable appendage than a family physician. 

{ A Tablabiro is a judge, a member of the High Court, described by a 
Hungarian writer as ‘ ‘a small piece of omnipotence and omniscience in human 
and mustachioed form.” 

§ Deputy-lieutenant of the county, 
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leaving the house, you find yourself on a pavement leading straight from the 
mansion of the Retys to the County House (for nobody else in Tiszaret would 
presume to expect such a convenience), then indeed you may feel that you 
are in the domains of a Hungarian Vice-gespan. The family mansion itself 
may perhaps be regarded as a public building ; for nobody doubts, any more 
than they do of the nobility of the race, that it has been erected at the expense 
of the county. 

** Since, however, I shall have, in the course of my narrative, ample oppor- 
tunities of making the reader acquainted with the beauties and conveniences, 
both of the castle and village of Tiszaret, he will perhaps permit me just now 
to accompany him in a walk through the long street, and across the meadow 
to the before-mentioned hill, called the Turk’s-hill, which, to say nothing of 
the three trees, deserves a visit, from the fact of our being able, on very clear 
days, to obtain from it a glimpse of the summit of the Tokay-hill, looking in 
the distance like a great blue hay-rick. 

“ The warm beams of a fine October afternoon were pouring their radiance 
over the wide plain of Tiszaret, no cloud chequered the deep blue of the sky— 
as far as the eye could reach, no cart or carriage raised clouds of dust to 
obscure the bright green of the grass—only the thousand times varied song of 
the lark, the tinkling of the distant sheep-bell, or the murmuring song of the 
labourer as he loitered homeward with his scythe on his shoulder, broke the 
stillness, while the sun, too, was hastening to his rest. Upon the Turks’-hill, 
whence can be perceived the woods of St. Vilmos, and the eye wandering over 
the houses of Tiszaret with their acacias, can follow for miles the windings of 
the river, two men were seated, who appeared sunk in contemplation of th: 
scene before them, or in the reveries concerning days gone by that steal over 
the heart at such moments. There is a feeling, much resembling what is 
called home sickness, with which, when we have passed the earlier stages of 
human life, and are advancing towards its close, we look back on the brighter 
days of our childhood ; and the narrower has been the sphere in which our 
lot has been cast, the less of what is really worth remembering the past pre- 
sents to us, so much the more pleasant to us is it to look back into the time 
when we, at least, intended to do something, and felt ourselves to be among 
the ‘ called,’ though we have not since found that we were among the 
* chosen.’ ” 


The reveries of the two friends are, however, interrupted by the 
appearance of a hunt in the distance, which chances to take the direc- 
tion of the hill where they are seated. 


“«* That is a savage pleasure—unworthy of a man,’ said Vandory, whose 
attention was now entirely absorbed by the hunt. ‘ I cannot conceive how an 
educated man can take any pleasure in it.’ 

“<* And yet it attracts your attention in spite of yourself,’ said Tengelyi. 
‘ We seldom understand the griefs of others, and their joys still seldomer. 
What is there more irrational in this pleasure than in many others? Whoever 
sees his object before him, and feels that he is every moment approaching 
nearer to it, is happy, whether that object be a hare or the conquest of the 
world ; the feeling is much the same, the difference is more for the spectator 
than for the actor.’ 

** © And the cruelty,’ said Vandory; ‘ do you count for nothing the suffer- 
ings of the animal—the inequality of the struggle—so many dogs and horses 
against a hare! It is revolting !’ 

“« « The inequality,’ replied Tengelyi, ‘ I grant; but where in the world do 
we find equality of contending forces? The English manufacturer and his ° 
workman, the American planter and his slave, and the rich and the poor in all 
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countries—does it seem to you that the struggle between these is much more 
equal than that we are now looking on? Believe me, friend, hare-hunting is 
not the cruellest sport in which these gentlemen indulge ; and their game has 
not always been fed upon the land of its persecutor, nor has it, like the hare, 
a chance of escape.’ 

“Vandory answered only with a deep sigh to these bitter words; and if, 
as an optimist, he thought Tengelyi in the wrong, he did not express his 
opinion. 

“The chase, which had taken the direction of the Turks’-hill, was now 
over; the hare was caught, the hunters had dismounted, and, caressing their 
panting dogs, advanced to meet our friends, whom they distinguished afar off. 
If our fair readers could have seen the two young men, Akos Rety and 
Koloman Kislaky, who now joined the aged Pastor and the Notary, they 
would certainly have thought them not unworthy of a glance as they stood 
glowing with exercise, their fine hair blown about in disorder, and their tall 
slender figures set off by the short blue hunting frocks, and they might think 
that as many fine things could be read on their faces as on those of their 
older companions, written, too, in more beautiful characters on the smooth 
brow of youth. But we know our duty as Magyar writers; we know that in 
Hungary no one should take precedence of the Upper Stuhlrichter in his own 
district, and we will therefore hasten to pay our respects to the great per- 
sonage who has accompanied the Retys to the chase, and is now following 
them to the Turks’-hill. 

“If I were writing for foreigners, I might here indulge in a long note 
concerning the office of Stuhlrichter in Hungary; and even my country- 
women, who have doubtless known many a Stuhilrichter in their time, may 
perhaps have had little idea of what a weight of official duties lay on the 
shoulders often of their best dancers—duties which have been described in 
two thick volumes. But my story is far removed from all political purposes ; 
and it may be sufficient for the ignorant to be informed that the Stuhlrichter’s 
duties are heavier, and connected with more toil and trouble, than those of 
any dne man in the whole world. He it is who upholds public order ; he is 
the bulwark and defence of rich and poor—the judge and father of his dis- 
trict. Without the Stuhlrichter no man can obtain justice; through his hands 
come all complaints from below, and all commands from above; he regulates 
the course of our rivers—he builds bridges and makes roads—he is the chief 
overseer of the poor—the superintendent of schools—a justice of peace—the 
chief huntsman, whenever a wolf thinks proper.to show himself—the chief 
physician, whenever there is an epidemic disease—the head of the police— 
the governor of hospitals—the judge of the criminal court—the quarter- 
master—the head of the commissariat, &c. &c. &c.; in short, everything by 
which we live and move and have our being. If, among the five or six 
hundred men who fill this office in Hungary, one neglects his duty, the con- 
sequence is suffering to thousands; if one 1s a partial or corrupt judge, justice 
expires in a circuit of several square miles. If, therefore, the kind reader will 
compare the duties required of the Stuhlrichter with the salary allowed him by 
law—from a hundred to a hundred and fifty gulden (12/. 10s.) per annum, 
with the certainty that in three years’ time he will, if he administer his office 
impartially, be superseded by some powerful rival—he will be willing to admit 
that, under these circumstances, there will commonly be found in our country 
either five or six hundred suffering saints, or as many hundred thousand 
suffering citizens. 

“ Every one will see that the Stuhlrichter’s office has two faults—namely, 
too much work, and too little pay; and the individuals who fill it can but 
endeavour to remedy these, by letting the work be, and taking a little more 
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remuneration than the law has reckoned upon. If they did not in this way 
come to the assistance of our defective institutions, I don’t see, for my part, 
for instance, how this Paul Nyuzo, the Stuhlrichter of Taksony, could bring up 
his four sons to be, like himself, pillars of the state; or how, as often as he 
blesses with his presence the happy fields of Tiszaret, the people should be 
thrown into a fit of reverential trembling—of course I mean only the baser 
sort, who expect to obtain for nothing that justice which is the most costly 
jewel of civil freedom. 

“It was, indeed, by no means necessary to know all this, in order to be 
seized with a certain shivering—a salutary awe, that is most beneficial to the 
maintenance of order, at the very sight of Paul Nyuzo. His dry bony figure, 
his wrinkled face, his long pendant moustachios, and the savage expression 
of his green eyes, which seem to have been given him not merely to see with, 
but as offensive weapons—the short pipe, without which, unless, perhaps, at a 
Congregation, no one has ever seen him, so that it may be considered as a 
part of himself—and, in addition to all this, a tone of voice that pierces the 
ear ;—when we consider these things, we shall not be surprised that the Upper 
Stuhlrichter is the terror of the whole country, the rogues only excepted. 

‘Should you meet him driving along in his carriage, you will acknowledge 
that justice has never appeared under a more terrible aspect. The four horses 
going at a pace which shows that, whatever folks may say, justice proceeds 
very rapidly in Hungary; behind the coachman the county hussar, with his 
high plumes (post equitem sedet atra cura); behind the hussar a bundle 
of sticks, which remind the antiquary of the Roman lictors; behind the 
sticks the smoking and commonly cursing Stuhlrichter—is not this a picture 
at which the boldest might shake in his shoes? 

* But, after all, what isa Stuhlrichter without his Sworn-man? As Nature 
brings forth certain creatures in pairs, so the Hungarian constitution, which, 
as is well known, proceeds entirely on natural principles, brings justice into 
the world by the co-operation of two beings, namely, Stublrichter and Sworn 
Man. Andreas Kenihazy was the right hand of this Ober-stuhlrichter ; and, 
not like some sworn men, a right hand that did not, as the Scripture says, 
know what the left hand, namely the Stuhlrichter, was doing, and therefore 
very often did precisely the contrary—he-was perfectly well acquainted with 
the intentions of his principal, and did all he could for the prosperity of the 
firm in which he was a partner. That Kenihazy was a good Christian, is evi- 
dent from the fact that he never forgot the precept, ‘when one cheek is 
smitten, turn the other;’ that is to say, when any one offered him a bribe, 
which we know is the greatest possible insult to a judicial person, he never 
failed meekly to expose himself to a repetition of the offence. He has been 
known, indeed, to explode into terrible anger against the suitor, who could 
not but offer his gift with trembling to such an upright judge; but it has been 
observed that, probably because he strove to guard against these emotions, his 
decision has commonly been favourable to the party in proportion to the 
extremity of his virtuous indignation, unless, indeed, in cases where the oppo- 
site party had offered him still greater insults. 

“As we shall often have occasion to meet Kenihazy again, I might here 
enter on a description of his appearance—of the blue spencer to which once 
no button was wanting; of the waistcoat, which thanks the sun alone for the 
colour it has at present; of the cravat, rolled by time into something like a 
cord, and by which, though it now hangs round the neck of its master, the 
master himself might conveniently hang; of the mouse-coloured trowsers, 
pushed up in riding above the knee; of the boots, and the spurs, and the 
round hat, which give him a certain nobility of aspect; but I will not dwell 
on these things, but only observe en passant on that prejudice which exists in 
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theory (though, Heaven be praised, it has little influence in practice), con- 
cerning what is called the corruptibility of judges, and which I am convinced 
originates in mere envy. 

“Without dwelling on the fact that the law of our country—a law which 
no one will venture to declare obsolete—permits judges to receive presents, I 
would ask, is not gratitude the very foundation of morals? Is it not a virtue 
indispensable to a good man? And shall we require of a judge only that he 
shall show himself ungrateful to those from whom he receives benefits? 
Again, ‘do unto others as you would they should do unto you,’ is not this 
one of the first of religious precepts? Now, let us suppose a judge in the 

lace of him from whom he receives a present, and that he has a suit of whose 
justice he is not quite convinced. Would he not wish that the judge, who 
should receive a present from him should give him a favourable decision? 
And is it not therefore his duty to do for his fellow creatures, what, in similar 
circumstances, he would wish to have done for himself? 

“ But we will leave these questions for the present, for my duty now is not 
to discuss our judicial system, but to tell the story of a village notary. I 
return, therefore, to the Turks’-hill, and the company assembled upon it. We 
find, then, Koloman disputing eagerly with Vandory on the cruelty of hare- 
hunting ; Tengelyi and Akos are taking little share in the dispute ; the former 
because he maintains that the subject is one on which we must all, after due 
consideration, be of the same opinion, though we all, in practice, act in precise 
contradiction to it—the latter because he is occupied with quite other thoughts; 
and whoever has observed the flush which passed over his face as he inquired of 
Tengelyi after his daughter Vilma, may have guessed, perhaps, that there are 
things in the world more interesting to him than hare-hunting. Tengelyi 
has answered his inquiries briefly, and with obvious displeasure, and imme- 
diately turned the conversation to another subject. Nyuzo and his Sworn- 
man are standing at a little distance, discussing the approaching restoration, 
and the means of gaining the public confidence ; but we can only overhear 
the names of certain villages, and the words ‘ barrels,’ ‘ dollars,’ and so forth ; 
and then Kenihazy mutters, ‘So, then, we shall be in again,’ and clatters his 

urs together as if he could dance for joy, blowing at the same time such 
clouds of smoke from his pipe, that I should liken him to a steam-engine, did 
I not know better than to compare a thing like that, which is always working, 
to a Hungarian nobleman. 

“The party was just about to break up, when an unlooked for spectacle 
attracted all their attention. From the Turks’-hill, where they were standing, 
two horsemen and a pedestrian had been now for some minutes visible ; the 
latter ran sometimes by the side of, and sometimes before the riders, and there 
had been some discussion as to whether they were pandours,* or robbers ; for 
in some points of view it is not easy to see the difference between a servant of 
Hungarian justice and a thief. 

“ As they came nearer, however, the blows and kicks with which the riders 
encouraged the man on foot to proceed, decided the question, and the party 
perceived that the latter was a prisoner whom the satellites of the most noble 
Comitat were escorting in their customary mode. 

“* Tell some one to ride over to the pandours, and say they shall bring the 
delinquent here,’ said the Ober-stuhlrichter to his Sworn-man; ‘ most likely 
he belongs to Viola’s band. It’s acapital case—a case of statarium ;} it would 





* Attendants of the police. 
+ That is, of capital punishment, which, at all events before the late changes, 
the half of the Hungarian county magistrates had the privilege of inflicting. 
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be a pity to take him to the village. Didn’t I say we should catch them ?’ he 
continued, turning to Akos Rety, who was observing the new comers. ‘If | 
should never be e!ected again, I swear I will justify the past confidence of the 
county by hanging three of the rascals upon this very hill !’ 

** That is to say, if you can catch them,’ said Akos, laughing, ‘ which you 
must permit me to think doubtful. Our friend Tengelyi here maintains that 
it isa hard thing to find an honest man; but you are determined to prove the 
contrary, for hitherto you have caught no other. If I do not mistake,’ he 
continued, ‘this comrade of Viola, the terrible robber with whose hanging 
you meant to prepare an agreeable little surprise for the county, is no other 
than our old acquaintance, Petithe gipsy.’ Kislaky, who had recognized the 
prisoner at the same moment, now also began to laugh ; and indeed the only 
serious face in the whole company was that of Vandory, the pastor, whose 
heart bled for the ill-treatment of the prisoner. 

*** Poor Peti! exclaimed Akos, ‘why, our country has no more useful citi- 
zen. Ifa house is to be built, he will make the bricks; if a lock is spoilt, he 
will mend it; if a horse wants a shoe, or the rider a spur, Peti is ready to fur- 
nish either; at a wedding he is always at hand with his fiddle; and if any one 
requires a grave dug, Peti will accommodate him. The wicked world even 
says that in his youth he served the state in the capacity of executioner. But 
the world is always ungrateful, and even more so to its useful than to its great 
men.’ 

*** T don’t know what you mean by joking about it,’ said Nyuzo, drawing 
his forehead into more wrinkles than usual, ‘but I tell you its a hanging 
matter. I, for my part, don’t believe that the fellow the pandours are bringing 
is your old gipsy.’ 

“© And if he should not be,’ said Akos, ‘and if he has a white skin 
instead of a brown one, of course there can be no difficulty about your hanging 
him.’ 

“** Who said it was your gipsy ?’ answered the Ober-stuhlrichter, muttering 
some words which, though of pure Magyar origin, are not, we fear, to be 
found in any dictionary published by our learned societies. ‘ But who can 
tell whether this old rogue whom you take for an innocent fiddler’ 

*** Flas not been all his life masquerading as a gipsy,’ interrupted Akos, 
laughing aloud, for he was much amused bv the wrath of the worthy magis- 
trate; ‘ and now the truth will come out. You'll have nothing to do but to 
pull off his brown skin, and show the world that the notorious Viola, at 
whose name the whole country trembles, is in fact no other than old Gipsy 
Peti.’ 

“* Let them langh that win!’ growled the Stuhlrichter; ‘ Paul Nyuzo is 
not exactly the man to crack jokes upon. Who knows with what besides 
brick-making this honest gipsy employs himself; and if he once played execu- 
tioner, he’ll be all the more ready for another part upon the gallows. The 
old rogue would look well enough strung up.’ 

“« And the magistrate laughed at his exquisite joke, and poured out a volley 
of curses on his pipe, which had gone out; on the pandours for not making 
more haste to bring the gipsy ; and on the gipsy for not being brought. 

* Poor Peti, who was now nearing the Turk’s-hill, and already at a dis- 
tance of five hundred paces, had began to make reverential bows, dreamed not 
of the storm that in the meantime was gathering over his head. 

** Akos, however, was well aware of it, and endeavoured in various ways to 
obviate the effects of his jest, but in vain. Nyuzo’s wrath was still rising ; he 
longed for some one on whom to pour it out; and the first words that Pett 
heard from his judge made him aware that it was in an evil hour he had 
appeared before the worthy gentleman, 
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“So, you precious villain! So, you’re caught at last!’ he exclaimed, 
clearing the way with some tremendous oaths. ‘ Don’t be afraid, my man, 
you shall get your deserts.’ 

“Qh, pray, gracious sir,’ sighed the unfortunate gipsy, in the softest tone 
he could bring out of his hoarse throat. 

“* Silence!’ thundered the Stuhlrichter. ‘I know all; and I don’t doubt 
I shall be able to make you remember all, too, if you should attempt to 
deny it.’ 

“*T deny nothing, sweet sir. I am a poor harmless old man,’ said 
Peti. ‘1——’ 

“* Don’t bark, you dog!’ bellowed Nyuzo, ‘or I’ll give you a box on the 
ears that you shall remember on the day of judgment. Would you attempt 
to deny it, villain ?’ 

“*T deny nothing, noble, gracious sir,’ said the poor gipsy in a still more 
plaintive tone. 

“*No! you'd better not. I advise you not,’ said Nyuzo, interrupting him 
again. ‘We know all about you. And now,’ he continued, turning to the 
pandour, ‘ tell us what have you brought him here for, Janos ?’ 

“* Please your lordship, only because you said we were to take up everybody 
we thought suspicious.’ 

“Akos, who was evidently much interested by the scene, now cried aloud— 
‘And so this is all the reason you had for arresting the poor old fiddler! Upon 
my word, you deserve a gold medal!’ 

** We shall see that by-and-bye,’ replied Nyuzo, casting a savage glance 
at the young man; and then turning to the pandour, ‘Go on—what has 
the old rascal been doing?’ 

“The pandour, who had been somewhat abashed by the tone of Akos, now 
recovered his courage from the unusually friendly tone of the Stublrichter, 
and answered, 

“* Tt happened just so. It might be about three o’clock, wasn’t it, Pista ?’ 
(his companion nodded assent) ‘ and we'd been resting ourselves and eating a 
hit, and were just riding over to St. Vilmos wood. We'd been about all day, 
and were afraid we should not he able to do as his worship had told us—that 
is to be sure and bring in somebody—when all of a sudden Pista—he has 
better eyes than me—he sees over the way against the wood, a bit mere than 
a mile off, a man on horseback and another a talking with him; and says | 
to Pista, suppose this should be Viola? Ah, says he, suppose it should; and 
as I looked again, [ saw’ 

“* Viola?’ eried Nyuzo, in a voice that made every one present, and espe- 
cially the pandour, aware of what answer was desired. 

“* Yes, the very man, please your worship: at least, I would make any bet 
that it was he,’ replied the servant of justice. 

““*He, with his bad sight !’ exclaimed Akos, ‘ recognized Viola a mile off? 
What may not Pista have seen ?” 

“* We shall soon know that,’ growled Nyuzo; ‘but if robbers and high- 
waymen are to be protected in this way, the devil may keep the peace for me. 
Didn’t you get a nearer view of the criminal ?’ 

“* * How could we?’ said the pandour. ‘We spurred our horses, but the 
poor beasts were so tired they could hardly move, and when we came up we 
found nobody but the old gipsy, who was making off to St. Vilmos as fast as 
he could.’ 

“¢* Humph!’ said the Ober-stublrichter impatiently, for he found himself a 
little disappointed in his expectations. 

_ “* Of course, then, you put the handcuffs on him,’ cried Akos; ‘for who 
knows what dreadful things he might have done if he had got there, Lf such 
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clever fellows as you are always sent out to look for highwaymen, you'll 
certainly knock up their trade, for no honest man will venture out of his 
house.’ 

“The old gipsy, who had been casting his quick bright eyes round the 
circle, now perceived that he had found a protector, and, standing a little 
more upright, begged that the handcuffs might be taken off, as they hurt him; 
and Koloman and Akos earnestly seconded his request, speaking, however, in 
Latin, on account of the attendants; and at length Nyuzo, as he could not 
reply to them in the same tongue, made a sign for the handcuffs to be 
removed, muttering something, however, about patibulandus and fautores 
criminum. 

** « And what happened after you got the gipsy?’ said Nyuzo, turning to 
the pandours, who, marvelling at the unwonted mildness of the magistrate, 
were busied in taking off the fetters. ‘Did you find nothing upon the old 
gallows-bird that might serve to throw suspicion on him?’ 

** The pandour stroked his moustachios, and = in a dignified manner to 
ain time, and then said:—‘ It was a good while before we got hold of him, 
or he run as hard as he could; but when Pista called to him, he looked as 

frightened as could be.’ 

*“ © He was frightened, was he?’ interrupted Nyuzo; ‘ and I should be glad 
to know why.’ 

* And hereupon the Sworn-man shook his head, and observed that that was 
very suspicious. 

“** Oh, indeed! please your lordship,’ cried the gipsy, ‘when they swore 
at me so, and pointed their pistols, I thought they were robbers.’ 

* € Silence, you accursed brown dog!’ roared the Stuhlrichter; ‘or I'll 
have you cut to pieces. Go on, Janos.’ 

** « And then Pista asked him, says he, where’s Viola? and, says the gipsy, 
I havn’t seen him.’ 

* « And yet we saw him a talking with him,’ said Pista, who perceived what 
the Stuhlrichter wanted, and wished to have his share of the merit. ‘ And I 
said, says I, that’s not true, gipsy Peti; we saw you, and if you don’t con- 
fess directly, we’ll make you dance to another tune; and, says I, who was that 
man you were talking with ?’ 

“** Well, and what did the gipsy answer to that?’ inquired the Sworn- 
man, looking very cunning. 

** « He said he did not know,’ answered Janos; ‘ and when I got a bit into 
a passion at his answering me so, for your worship knows the gipsy Peti 
knows everybody, then he began to run.’ 

«Qh, dear, gracious sir!’ whimpered the gipsy, ‘how could I help 
running when they began to beat me, and wanted to put the handcuffs on me?’ 

“An honest man,’ said the Sworn-man loftily, ‘does not shrink from 
handcuffs.’ 

“ * That’s what I says too, sir,’ said Janos; ‘ and as soon as we saw what 
sort of a one we had to do with, we was after him like the wind, and so we 
brought him to his worship; for, says I, he’ll be sure to find out how it is.’ 

“You did right,’ said Nyuzo. ‘Take the old fox to my house, and de 
you stay there; I shall want you to-morrow: we'll send him to gaol.’ 

“* ¢ Qh, pray, pray! your lordship,’ begged the poor gipsy. ‘ I’ve done 
nothing! I’m as innocent as the unborn babe!’ 

“« « We know—we know,’ replied the Stuhlrichter, in his most bitter tone. 
* You don’t know Viola either, I dare say. You havn’t shod his horse lately, 
perhaps—not you.” 

“© Yes, I do know him,’ said the gipsy, ‘to be sure; but how can I help 
that? I lived twenty years in the same village with him. He was the best 
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fellow in the world before he fell into the hands of the county. And I did 
shoe his horse once too; but what can a poor man do, when robbers come 
with their bludgeons and their pistols? They’d have killed me if I hadn’t 
done it.’ 

“© And how comes it, pray, that the robbers never go to honest smiths ?’ 
said the Stuhlrichter, looking at his Sworn-man, who nodded approvingly. 

“*T think,’ said Peti, quietly, ‘they come to me because I live outside the 
village. 

«* And why do you live outside the village?’ cried the magistrate, trium- 
phantly. 

“ * Because his lordship, the Vice-gespan, won’t let us live inside,’ said the 
gipsy ; ‘ and its hard enough upon us. 

“Very well, very well,” said the magistrate, not a little enraged at this 
simple explanation, which made him look rather foolish; ‘we'll see whether 
you'll be as saucy to-morrow. We shall have got your accomplice, too, by 
then, and we shall fiud you out, I warrant. Take him to my house, and mind 
he dont get away, or it will be the worse for you.’ 

“In spite of the gipsy’s entreaties, the pandours were preparing to put the 
handeufts on again, when Akos, moved by the tears of the old man, advanced 
to the Stuhlrichter and offered bail for him, if he should be allowed to go 
free; but the magistrate, not a little glad of such an opportunity of revenging 
Akos’s jokes upon him, decidedly refused. 

“*You know,’ he said, in his gentlest tone, ‘ how glad I am when it is 
in my power to oblige you in anything, but this time it is impossible. By 
to-morrow we shall have Viola in our hands, and you will see then this gipsy 
isone of his accomplices.’ 

“<Tf you keep Peti till you get Viola,’ said Kislaki, ‘ you have condemned 
him to imprisonment for life.’ 

“ © We shall see,’ said the Stuhlrichter again. ‘I have said I shall have 
lim this time, and if I don’t, you may laugh i in my face. I know for certain 
that he’s coming at dusk this evening alone to the inn at Tiszaret. Well, 
then, I take the landlord, the servants, and everybody that could let him know 
we were waiting for him, tie them neck and heels, and throw them into the 
cellar, and let my fellows disguise themselves as boors, and wait for the guest. 
th!—you can guess the rest.’ 

“© Yes; supposing he should come,’ replied Akos. ‘ But——’ 

“ « He’ll come this time, never fear. I have spies I can depend on. Come! 
Now then—march!’ 

“Whoever had obsvered old Peti during this short conversation, would not 
have failed to perceive a rapid succession of emotions passing over his dark 
features. From the liveliest sympathy when Viola’s probable capture was 
alluded to, to absolute despair as he listened to the account of the preparations 
which seemed to render it certain, his oriental physiognomy displayed ten 
different shades of emotion. Fortunately for him, however, this was seen by 
n0 one but Tengelyi, and when the magistrate again turned his attention to 
him, he was standing with imploring gesture between the pandours, who, in 
obedience to the commands of the principal, were about to remove him, and 
were bestowing a few blows upon him by way of signal to move on. 

“ He turned, however, to Akos, and said, ‘ May it please you, my very 
honoured young lord, to do a kindness to a poor unoffending old man, who is 
going to be dragged to prison—will you tell my lord Vice-gespan, your 
father, that old Peti has been taken, and that it is not his fault if he has not 
delivered the letters.’ 

“ «What letters?’ asked Akos. 

“<The letters that my lord, the Vice-gespan trusted me with,’ replied the 
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clever fellows as you are always sent out to look for highwaymen, you'll 
certainly knock up their trade, for no honest man will venture out of his 
house.’ 

“The ald gipsy, who had been casting his quick bright eyes round the 
circle, now perceived that he had found a protector, and, standing a little 
more upright, begged that the handcuffs might be taken off, as they hurt him; 
and Koloman and Akos earnestly seconded his request, speaking, however, in 
Latin, on account of the attendants; and at length Nyuzo, as he could not 
reply to them in the same tongue, made a sign for the handcuffs to be 
removed, muttering something, however, about patibulandus and fautores 
criminum. 

*“* * And what happened after you got the gipsy ?’ said Nyuzo, turning to 
the pandours, who, marvelling at the unwonted mildness of the magistrate, 
were busied in taking off the fetters. ‘Did you find nothing upon the old 
gallows-bird that might serve to throw suspicion on him?’ 

** The pandour stroked his moustachios, and = in a dignified manner to 
gain time, and then said:—‘ It was a good while before we got hold of him, 

or he run as hard as he could; but when Pista called to him, he looked as 
frightened as could be.’ 

* © He was frightened, was he?’ interrupted Nyuzo; ‘ and I should be glad 
to know why.’ 

** And hereupon the Sworn-man shook his head, and observed that that was 
very suspicious. 

“** Oh, indeed! please your lordship,’ cried the gipsy, ‘when they swore 
at me so, and pointed their pistols, I thought they were robbers.’ 

“* © Silence, you accursed brown dog!’ roared the Stublrichter; ‘or I'll 
have you cut to pieces. Go on, Janos.’ 

** © And then Pista asked him, says he, where’s Viola? and, says the gipsy, 
I havn’t seen him.’ 

** ¢ And yet we saw him a talking with him,’ said Pista, who perceived what 
the Stuhlrichter wanted, and wished to have his share of the merit. ‘ And I 
said, says I, that’s not true, gipsy Peti; we saw you, and if you don’t con- 
fess directly, we’ll make you dance to another tune; and, says I, who was that 
man you were talking with ?’ 

*** Well, and what did the gipsy answer to that?’ inquired the Sworn- 
man, looking very cunning. 

‘* © He said he did not know,’ answered Janos; ‘ and when I got a bit into 
a passion at his answering me so, for your worship knows the gipsy Peti 
knows everybody, then he began to run.’ 

“© Qh, dear, gracious sir!’ whimpered the gipsy, ‘how could I help 
running when they began to beat me, and wanted to put the handcuffs on me?’ 

“* An honest man,’ said the Sworn-man loftily, ‘does not shrink from 
handcuffs.’ 

“* That’s what I says too, sir,’ said Janos; ‘ and as soon as we saw what 
sort of a one we had to do with, we was after him like the wind, and so we 
brought him to his worship ; for, says I, he’ll be sure to find out how it is.’ 

“© You did right,’ said Nyuzo. ‘Take the old fox to my house, and do 
you stay there; I shall want you to-morrow: we’ll send him to gaol.’ 

“** Oh, pray, pray! your lordship,’ begged the poor gipsy. ‘ I’ve done 
nothing! I’m as innocent as the unborn babe J 

** © We know—we know,’ replied the Stuhlrichter, in his most bitter tone. 
* You don’t know Viola either, I dare say. You havn’t shod his horse lately, 
perhaps—not you.’ 

“© Yes, I do know him,’ said the gipsy, ‘to be sure; but how can I help 
that? I lived twenty years in the same village with him. He was the best 
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fellow in the world before he fell into the hands of the county. And I did 
shoe his horse once too; but what can a poor man do, when robbers come 
with their bludgeons and their pistols? They’d have killed me if I hadn’t 
done it.’ 

“© And how comes it, pray, that the robbers never go to honest smiths ?’ 
said the Stuhlrichter, looking at his Sworn-man, who nodded approvingly. 

“*T] think,’ said Peti, quietly, ‘they come to me because I live outside the 
village. 

“* And why do you live outside the village?’ cried the magistrate, trium- 
jhantly. 

—r Because his lordship, the Vice-gespan, won’t let us live inside,’ said the 
gipsy ; ‘ and its hard enough upon us.’ 

“*Very well, very well,’ said the magistrate, not a little enraged at this 
simple explanation, which made him look rather foolish; ‘we'll see whether 
you'll be as saucy to-morrow. We shall have got your accomplice, too, by 
then, and we shall find you out, I warrant. Take him to my house, and mind 
he dont get away, or it will be the worse for you.’ 

“Tn spite of the gipsy’s entreaties, the pandours were preparing to put the 
handeuffs on again, when Akos, moved by the tears of the old man, advanced 
to the Stuhlrichter and offered bail for him, if he should be allowed to go 
free; but the magistrate, not a little glad of such an opportunity of revenging 
Akos’s jokes upon him, decidedly refused. , 

“*You know,’ he said, in his gentlest tone, ‘how glad I am when it is 
in my power to oblige you in anything, but this time it is impossible. By 
to-morrow we shall have Viola in our hands, and you will see then this gipsy 
isone of his accomplices.’ 

“<Tf you keep Peti till you get Viola,’ said Kislaki, ‘ you have condemned 
him to imprisonment for life.’ 

“ © We shall see,’ said the Stuhlrichter again. ‘I have said I shall have 
lim this time, and if I don’t, you may laugh in my face. I know for certain 
that he’s coming at dusk this evening alone to the inn at Tiszaret. Well, 
then, I take the landlord, the servants, and everybody that could let him know 
we were waiting for him, tie them neck and heels, and throw them into the 
cellar, and let my fellows disguise themselves as boors, and wait for the guest. 
h!—you can guess the rest.’ 

“ «Yes; supposing he should come,’ replied Akos. ‘ But——’ 

“ « He'll come this time, never fear. I have spies I can depend on. Come! 
Now then—march!’ 

“Whoever had obsvered old Peti during this short conversation, would not 
have failed to perceive a rapid succession of emotions passing over his dark 
features. From the liveliest sympathy when Viola’s probable capture was 
illuded to, to absolute despair as he listened to the account of the preparations 
which seemed to render it certain, his oriental physiognomy displayed ten 
lifferent shades of emotion. Fortunately for him, however, this was seen by 
10 one but Tengelyi, and when the magistrate again turned his attention to 
him, he was standing with imploring gesture between the pandours, who, in 
obedience to the commands of the principal, were about to remove him, and 
were bestowing a few blows upon him by way of signal to move on. 

“ He turned, however, to Akos, and said, ‘ May it please you, my very 
honoured young lord, to do a kindness to a poor unoffending old man, who is 
going to be dragged to prison—will you tell my lord Vice-gespan, your 
father, that old Peti has been taken, and that it is not his fault if he has not 
delivered the letters.’ 

«What letters?’ asked Akos. 

“<The letters that my lord, the Vice-gespan trusted me with,’ replied the 
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gipsy, drawing from his bosom some papers wrapped carefully in the remains 
of what had once been a shirt. ‘I’m my lord’s express; and I should not 
have been behind my time, for my lady promised me something handsome if 
I should carry these letters safe to Vilmos before sunset. She said it was 
something of consequence; and if these——(Peti thought of an epithet, pro- 
bably, but did not utter it)—had not caught hold of me——.’ 

i: Perhaps never did a piece of paper produce a more sudden and complete 
change in any one’s position than did the appearance of this letter in that of 
Peti; and when Akos, after glancing hastily over its contents, handed it to 
the magistrate, the perplexity and consternation manifested in his face are 
indescribable. 

“* You have managed this matter cleverly, it must be confessed,’ said 
Akos, ‘and if at the Restoration* you should not be re-elected, you can at 
least console yourself with thinking that you have done what you could to 
assist our adversaries. If the three hundred votes of St. Vilmos should go 
against us, we shall be all out—rest assured of that, and probably this will 
now be the case.’ 

““* No, no, not so bad as that,’ muttered Nyuzo between his teeth, whilst 
his Sworn-man, as the words, ‘ not re-elected,’ reached his ear, shook his head 
and sighed deeply. 

“<The St. Vilmosers are not very fond of you, as it is,’ continued Akos, 
‘and if they had chosen you it would have been to please the notary—who 
himself does not favour you for the love of your agreeable countenance, but, 
for important reasons, on account of my father. To-day we have heard that 
our rivals have set on foot a negotiation with them; but in this letter my 
father offers to comply with all their demands, and invites them for to-morrow 
to come and give us their pledge. F 

‘* Who could have thought,’ said Nyuzo, ‘that your father would seud 
such a fellow as this on a mission of such importance !’ 

‘Did I not tell you,’ replied Akos, evidently enjoying the magistrate’s 
consternation, ‘ that Peti was our tried and faithful messenger? Who would 
have thought that a letter-carrier travelling on the Vice-gespan’s service, 
would have been taken up, handcuffed, and not even allowed to go free upon 
bail?” 

«Tt is very true,’ said Nyuzo, in the extremity of perplexity ; ‘ but then he 
did’ut say a word—did’nt give the least hint that he was the bearer of an im- 
portant message. You accursed old villain!’ he continued in a voice of 
thunder, for he was one of those amiable beings who are always most violently 
abusive when they ought to beg pardon—so that you are in rather more 
danger if they tread upon your toes, than if you tread upon theirs. ‘ Why, i 
the dlevil’s name, did’nt you say you were under orders from the Vice- 
gespan? I’ve the greatest mind to give you such a five-and-twenty.’ 

“The gipsy, who now knew that he could count upon support, replied, 
‘that the harsh treatment he had received from the pandours had put it all 
out of his head;’ and added, ‘ my lady told me, too, to be sure and not show 
my papers to any one—especially to any one belonging to the honourable 
Comitat. I hoped, too, that at last it must be found out that I was innocent.’ 

“© You innocent !’ exclaimed Nyuzo, clasping his hands, ‘he has a letter of 
the Vice-gespan’s in his pocket, and trusts to his innocence! Here, take 
your letters, and woe to you if you do not reach St. Vilmos to-night.’ 

* "The Restoration is the election of all the public officers of the county, 
w hie th takes place every three years. 

A formal promise of the vote, customary on such occasions in Hungarian 
elections. 
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“ Although the sun was already near the horizon, the gipsy bowed his 
head silently in token of assent, and as soon as he found himself at liberty set 
off at a rapid pace in the required direction. 

“* Was I not right?’ said Tengelyi, as the hunting party had dispersed, and 
the two friends were again left alone; ‘hare-hunting is not the most cruel 
pastime followed by these gentlemen? But look there,’ he continued, point- 
ing to the rapidly retreating figure of the gipsy; ‘it appears to me that our 
friend Peti is not taking the road to St. Vilmos.’ 

“*T think so too,’ replied Vandory. ‘I have been watching him for some 
time. He will hardly do the Vice-gespan’s errand to-night, in the way he 
is now going. He seems to be making a circuit.’ 

*** Perhaps Nyuzo is right after all,’ said Tengelyi, ‘and the gipsy is in 
league with Viola, and is going to warn him of the preparations for his capture, 
as our Stuhlrichter so wisely let him into the secret. I’m convinced the 
gipsy is not running at that rate for nothing. But it’s no business of ours— 
let’s go home;’ and they descended from the hill, and walked slowly back to 
the village, from which the soft tones of the evening bell were heard in the 
still air.” 


In the following chapter we are led to the main incident on which 
the story hinges, the robbery, namely, at the instigation of the Vice- 
gespan’s lady, of some papers containing proofs of the existence and 
claims of his elder brother, which she is desirous of getting into her 
possession. The agent by whom the affair is managed for her is one 
Macskahazy, her Fiscal, or domestic lawyer, as regular a member, it 


would seem, of the establishment of a Hungarian nobleman, as a 
domestic chaplain is, or was, of that of an English magnate. In 
executing this little piece of service for his patroness, he takes the 
opportunity of gratifying the ill-will he has long felt to the village 
notary, by stealing at the same time some documents lying in the 
same chest, on which the latter depended for establishing the nobility 
of birth which alone entitled him to any civil rights. The loss of 
these papers involves, of course, the most fatal consequences to the 
notary and his family, and degrades them to the ranks of’ the oppressed 
and enslaved peasantry. 

Our readers will remember that the Hungarian nobility, amounting 
to between four and five hundred thousand, includes great numbers 
who in property, education, deportment, and habits of life, are in no 
respect distinguished from the common peasantry, except at the county 
elections ; but the Jaw formerly gave to the poorest and most ignorant 
of this privileged class the same rights and the same weight, not only 
as the most distinguished magnate, but as the representative of a city 
containing thousands of educated and opulent citizens. ‘The corpora- 
tion of a town was regarded as equivalent to one noble, and all the 
cities of Hungary to the nobles of a single county. With respect to 
the general character of these peasant nobles, opinions appear to have 
been much divided. They have been sometimes described as an 
“empty, presuming, puffed up ochlocracy, whose pride, ignorance, 
presumption, incapability of improvement, and privileged stupidity, 
rendered them in an equal degree contemptible and mischievous.” 
Others have asserted that they have often been of great service to 
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their country ; that “their natural and healthy common sense and 
power of resistance, have in moments of danger proved the main 
support of freedom and the constitution, and that they have hindered 
many abuses of the royal prerogative, to which the more courtly mag- 
nates might have been persuaded to consent.” To us it appears that 
the evils attending the exercise of political power by this class, arose 
not so much from their possession of it, as from the exclusion of the 
great body of their countrymen—the “ tax-paying people,” or misera 
plebs contribuens, as they used to be called: but the subject is one 
that might easily lead us too far for our present purpose. We return, 
therefore, to the county of Taksony. 


“ All was quiet in the village of Tiszaret ; here and there a few neighbours 
were still chatting at their house doors, two or three children were still enjoy- 
ing themselves in the dust of the road; but the bell sounded languidly as if 
it were getting tired, and the public-house, where dancing had been going 
on merrily all the evening, was now empty, and if you had looked in you 
would have seen no one but Rety’s Bohemian gardener, and Akos’s head 
huntsman, a fellow-countryman; who, as they drank a bottle of the Jew 
landlord’s bad, dear, wine, thought of the beer of their fatherland, and sighed 
as the Israelites did for the flesh-pots of Egypt. Silence reigned, too, in the 
court of the castle, which, as every one knows, is always, after the public- 
house, the noisiest place in a Hungarian village. His honour, the Vice- 
gespan, had shut himself up in his private cabinet with two of his assistants, 
and doubtless would have transacted some important business, if the evening 
twilight, the exhaustion of intellectual labour, or the influence of dinner, 
had not produced a soporific effect upon all three. The gracious lady of the 
sastle, who was accustomed to fill the house with her voice, as the nightin- 
gale does the grove, though the voice was not exactly the same, was walking 
in the garden in close conference with her faithful fiscal. Let us follow them. 

“The gardens of Tiszaret were, as I believe I have said already, the wonder 
and admiration of the whole country. Hermitages, pigeon-houses in the form 
of temples, fish-ponds, and picturesque fishermen’s huts, grottoes, elegant 
rustic cottages, Bacchuses, and Pomonas, and Chinese pagodas—but if I were 
to go on ever so long I must at last end with an et cetera. I cannot attempt 
to describe it; but I may mention that it was terminated by a wood of 
about twenty acres, which the Vice-gespan would have cut down long ago, 
but that the Ober-gespan * had condescended to express his admiration of 
it, and so saved the venerable trees from the ravages of their owner. They 
still, therefore, stretch out their branches in undisturbed luxuriance, and 
around their trunks has sprung up such a thick growth of underwood that it 
has become a perfect wilderness, into which the rays of the mid-day sun can 
hardly penetrate; and if after a dinner of eighteen dishes or so you should 
wish ;for a little repose, you could scarcely find for it a more tranquil spot. 
Through, or rather into this wood leads a single path with innumerable 
windings; and here it is that the lady and her fiscal Macskahazy ¢ are now 
engaged in confidential conversation. 

** As it is rather late in an October evening, and we are walking in a wood 
where it is dark even at noon, I may be perhaps excused from describing 
very exactly the features of these two personages. The lady of Rety has 





* Lord-lieutenant of the county—the only officer appointed by the crown. 
+ Pronounced Mashkahazy. 
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arrived at that period which men between forty and fifty call the prime of life, 
and as she is a very manly-looking lady, she may perhaps be permitted to 
claim the same privilege. Her figure is tall, and, like her estates, well rounded. 
Of the colour of her hair I cannot speak, as I have never seen her without a 
cap, but from that of her thick eye-brows, and of what I fear I must call a 
beard, it is probably black. Her countenance is calculated, on the whole, to 
inspire awe rather than love: but it is singular, that at regularly recurring 
periods of rather more than two years and a half, it assumes an extremely 
gracious expression.* Her deportment is extremely imposing, and you might 
take her for a queen, if the Haiduck in attendance behind her did not remind 
you that you were speaking with the Lady Vice-gespan ; but her voice, 
which you will hear pretty often, is powerful enough to have endangered the 
walls of Jericho; and that she is a lady in every sense of the word you cannot 
doubt, when you see what a numerous and splendid household she has, that 
her dinners are never less than two hours long, and that the castle is mostly 
thronged with guests, who are (the grandest among them) at least, most 
punctually attended. 

“* The Fiscal Macskahazy who is now following his patroness, is a little thin 
man, of nearly sixty, but whom habit, rather than age, keeps constantly in a 
stooping position. He has a pale face, a sharp nose, and small restless eyes, 
which always avoid yours. He has been now nearly thirty years a member of 
the Rety family, and seems sometimes more anxious for their interests even 
than they are themselves—the family believe out of pure attachment to them, 
his enemies assert out of pure love for himself: it may be that both are right, 
for human motives are so wonderfully mingled, that it is not impossible that 
the Fiseal’s at first purely hypocritical professions have grown in time to be 
partly true. We will judge no man. 

** On the present occasion, however, the harmony usually existing between 
him and the lady appears somewhat disturbed The lawyer is walking a few 
steps behind, bent even more than usual, and only venturing, by a word thrown 
in now and then, to make a feeble attempt to stem the torrent of eloquence 
flowing from the lips of his patroness, who answers, ‘ That it is very easy to 
talk—that every one knows Macskahazy will never let any one speak a word— 
that true fidelity is shown more in deeds than in words,’ and so forth. ‘And I 
tell you,’ concluded Frau Von Rety, when she was at last quite exhausted, and 
obliged to stand still, ‘that what you have just said drives me absolutely to 
despair,’ and she struck the ground a heavy blow with her parasol. 

“ «But I repeat, madam,’ replied Macskahazy, who also seemed in a rather 
desperate condition, ‘that there is no cause for it.’ 

“© Qh, of course!’ said the baroness. ‘ You don’t care, I dare say, about 
our embarrassments. We may be disgraced before the whole world, or 
brought to beggary—that is nothing to you. You'll manage to get on, and 
who knows——’ 

“ Macskahazy now fairly lost patience, and the really angry tone in which 
he replied, had, perhaps, more effect on the passion of the lady than the best 
and most philosophical arguments. 

“ «This, then, isthe thanks I get! This is the gratitude for my thirty years’ 
service! I have endangered my life for the honour and wealth of the family, 
and { am rewarded by this!’ 

«Don’t speak so,’ said the baroness, in a softer tone, for she felt she had 
gone too far-—after all, Macskahazy was not her husband, who could not leave 
her without a long process at law. ‘I am but a woman, and the unfortunate 
position in which I find myself——’ 





* The county elections of Hungary occur every three years. 
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* «Good !—good, my lady,’ answered the other, perceiving now that matters 
were taking a favourable turn for him. ‘ But perhaps I had better see about 
another situation. A Fiscal in whom the family has lost confidence——’ 

“* * But who told you you had lost our confidence ?’ interrupted the patroness, 
in a tone of entreaty. ‘We have the fullest confidence in you; what should 
we do without you; and besides,’ she continued, becoming now irresistible, “you 
remember our promise—the Inscription * that you wished for. On the very 
day on which the papers we have been speaking of come into my hands, we 
will go before the Chapter.’ 

“* As for the Inscription,’ said Maeskahazy, much softened, ‘ Heaven knows 
it is not for the sake of that; but if your ladyship should be inclined to 
remember my faithful service—ob fidelia servitia—I will be grateful to the end 
of my days.’ 

***T know you think little of self-interest, but an Inscription is a snug thing ; 
and though it may not be equal to the services you have rendered our family, 
it is still a pretty property.’ 

“* Which I will deserve, though a hundred obstacles stood in the way !’ 
exclaimed Macskahazy, with enthusiasm. 

* « And you still think this possible, my dear friend,’ said the Vice-gespan’s 
lady, sighing. ‘I doubt it.’ 

““* And why, then? Because the first attempt has failed? Nonsense. 
Our plan was a good one; but who can help it, if fortune was against us? 
The man who broke into Vandory’s house was clever and trustworthy; I 
advised him to take not only the papers which your ladyship wished for, but 
money and other things of value, in order that it might have the appearance 
of a common robbery, and so we not be brought into suspicion. But in the 
drawer the unlucky fellow found only a few pence; and, in looking for more, 
he lost too much time. The preacher came home, and the alarm was given 
hefore the thief could secure the papers. He jumped out of the window, and 
made off. Vandory wouldn’t have him pursued, because, as he said the next 
morning, it was a capital offence, and he didn’t like to hang him. So even 
the parson’s philanthropy is good for something. The papers are now at the 
notary’s, and, as I have found out, in the great iron chest near the door, where 
Tengelyi keeps his own papers and those of the commune. Don’t be afraid, 
your ladyship; [I’m glad it has happened so. Now we can kill two birds with 
one stone. I have myself a little account to settle with Tengelyi.’ 

“© But,” said the baroness in a tone of alarm, ‘the notary’s house is full of 
people. If they should catch the thief——’ 

‘*« Then we'll have him hanged,’ said Macskahazy quietly. ‘ We have the 
statarium.’ + 

“** And if he should confess 

“* « He will not confess. We promise him that there shall no harm come to 
him if he holds his tongue; and then, when he does not expect it, we make 
haste and get him up before he has time to confess.’ 

““* Oh! if you knew,’ said the lady, sighing, ‘ how many struggles I have 
had with myself before I could determine to take this course—how much I 
still suffer; but yet the honour of my husband—the welfare of my children— 
everything dear to me in life 2 





* An inscription is a document by which a land-owner makes over a piece 
of land, either for life or for a term, to a faithful servant, or any one whom he 
wishes to favour. A declaration to that effect is usually made before a Cathe- 
dral Chapter. 

+ The right of capital punishment, after a very summary procedure, formerly 
possessed by the nobles. 
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“* What will not a mother do for her children!’ exclaimed Macskahazy 
sentimentally, and affecting, as it was by this time almost dark, to wipe off a 
tear. ‘I only know what a heart dwells in your ladyship’s bosom; did the 
world know it, it would fall prostrate at your feet.’ 

“* © God forbid !’ said the baroness hastily, checking the enthusiasm of her 
Fiscal; but the flattery was very welcome, for it was pleasant to hear an action 
which common people might call a theft, thus, by a little rhetorical flourish, 
ascribed to noble motives. ‘God forbid that any one but ourselves should 
know anything about it. The world judges harshly, and who knows whether 
it would not say——’ 

. Pn baroness was silent, perhaps from astonishment, for she felt that she 
ushed. 

“© But why does your ladyship torment yourself?’ said Macskahazy, 
observing her embarrassment. ‘What is there, after all, to find fault with? 
Certain papers are not to be found, that’s all. Such things happen every day, 
especially in Hungary; and nobody takes any notice, unless, perhaps, the 
party that happens to fancy himself injured. And, after all, what is it that 
we take away? No securities—nothing of value; but just a few private 
letters, many of which were written by the Vice-gespan himself, and which, 
as they concern family affairs, he naturally don’t like to leave in the hands of 
strangers. In itself, the thing is perfectly innocent.’ 

“* Yes! yes! very true,’ said the patroness; ‘ but the means we have to 
employ—robbery—burglary! Who knows what frightful names they may 
call it by ?’ 

‘* © Very well,’ said the scientific jurist. ‘Burglary! that is to say, with 
respect to him who executes the deed; but what is that to us? If a party 
happens to be speaking with another party whom no one suspects of being 
exactly a saint, and if the first party should happen, in the course of conver- 
sation, to say, that in the bed-room of a certain person there is a chest, in the 
upper drawer of which, on the right hand side, there lies a packet of papers 
tied together with green tape, which he, the speaker, wishes so much to see, 
whether from curiosity or for any scientific purpose, that he would give any 
one who should bring them to him a hundred gulden; if, after that, the 
packet should happen to be brought to him, why, what then? Did he commit 
a burglary? Would any one be such a fool as to say he did? The hundred 
gulden of course he would pay ; for a man of honour must keep his word.’ 

““*That is perfectly true,’ said the baroness, who felt her conscience much 
tranquillized by this reasoning; ‘but the world would think otherwise.’ 

“**The world will always think wrong to the day of judgment,’ said Macska- 
hazy; ‘but don’t be uneasy, your ladyship, nobody will say anything about 
this little matter.’ 

** Before the lady could reply, a dog came bounding towards the wood, and * 
began to jump and fawn about her. ‘The hunters have returned,’ said she ; 
‘let us go.’ But suddenly the dog, with a loud bark, darted away, and 
plunged into the thickest part of the underwood, where a slight rustling noise 
was heard. Presently something seemed to brush past, and the dog yelled 
out, and came limping back again, just as the party was joined by young Akos 
and his sister Etelka. 

“* What’s the matter,’ he asked, as he kissed his step-mother’s hand, and 
observed that she and her Fiscal stood silent and trembling. 

“** Did you hear nothing?’ said she, in a faltering voice. 

“«* Yes, I heard my dog bark. There may be a fox or another dog.’ 

“No, no, sir—no!’ said Macskahazy; ‘ I’ll wager anything it was neither, 
but a human creature.’ 

*** Perhaps it might be,’ said Akos, ‘some poor lad from the village, who 
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has heard that we get in the fruit to-morrow, and wants to make use of his 
last opportunity. I dare say he was as much frightened as you are.’ 

“*No! It was somebody listening—somebody who came on purpose to 
listen,’ said the baroness, in an agitated tone, whilst the Fiscal slightly touched 
her arm, to warn her to be cautious in what she said. 

“*T can’t think that,’ said Etelka, laughing. ‘ Macskahazy is doubtless a 
very amusing gentleman, but I scarcely think any one would hide himself in 
the wood, on a chilly October evening, on purpose to listen to him.’ 

“ «My dear young lady, you don’t understand,’ said the Fiseal, who had not 
yet recovered his composure. ‘We were speaking of important things—of 
the causes we have pending.’ 

“Then, no doubt, it was our opponent’s lawyer,’ cried Akos, laughing, 
‘who hid himself on purpose to find out your masterly plan of operations. 
But if you think so much of it, why didn’t you try and catch him ?’ 

“*T Y exclaimed Macskahazy; ‘I, myself!’ 

*** Andwhy not? I suppose he was but one. But come along—now we are 
es and if there really is any one there we'll have him. If not we'll have a 

augh. 

*** Nay, nay! I beg—Domine spectabili !’ cried Macskahazy, as Akos began 
to pull him along; ‘ so unarmed, and in such a dark night! Hadn’t we better 
call the people?’ 

“«*What are you thinking of,’ said Akos ; ‘ before they could be called there 
would be time to get away ten times over. My mother and Etelka had better 
go home, and we will either conquer or run away, eh, friend! that is provided 
we don’t die of the fright.’ 

“* Macskahazy was so occupied at this moment with the care of his personal 
safety, that it did not occur to him even to be angry at being laughed at; but 
he stammered out a remark that it would be much more prudent to call the 
servants. 

“ But since the baroness now begged him to accompany Akos, and as he 
calculated that the criminal must have got so far that it would be scarcely 
possible to overtake him, he buttoned up his coat, and with the solemn assur- 
ance that, as far as he was concerned, he had no fear, began to follow Akos, 
while the baroness and Etelka hastened homeward, the former anxious and 
alarmed, the latter laughing aloud at Macskahazy’s fright. 

“ Among the various kinds of courage distributed to various people in various 
proportions, that peculiar kind which is necessary for the capture of robbers 
certainly did not seem to have fallen in any peculiar degree to the lot of Mac- 
skahazy; and if we must not say that he showed himself a coward, we are 
bound to declare that he appeared extremely uncomfortable. In matters con- 
nected with law he was tolerably well acquainted with crooked paths, and no 
great enemy to darkness; but such a path as he had now to tread, over 
entangled roots and underwood, where his progress consisted in nothing but 
perpetual stumbling—and in the profound gloom of the thickest part of the 
wood—far exceeded his notions of the agreeable. Akos, too, full of youthful 
ardour, rather ran than walked, and went crushing on in the most merciless 
way through the opposing branches, so that the poor little Fiscal toiling after 
him underwent a perpetual flogging from their recoil. 

“On another occasion, Macskahazy might perhaps have remembered his 
nobility, and not been willing to endure such punishment ; but now, since the 
only reply he could get to his modest observations on the incessant slaps of the 
face he was receiving, was a recommendation to ‘ stay behind if he did’nt like 
it,’ he preferred going on at all hazards to being left behind alone; and veiling 
his countenance in his mantle, like the dying Roman, he went valiantly on, 
comforting himself with the thought that it was impossible for any one to take 
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aim at him in this darkness, and firmly resolved, should they unexpectedly 
come up with the enemy, to make off instantly—of course only to fetch assist- 
ance to Akos. 

“There seemed no great probability of this, however; but young Rety, as 
if on purpose to torment his companion, seemed to be forcing his way through 
the very thickest places; and he felt in such good humour as he heard the 
boughs going one after another, thump, thump, against the Fiscal’s person, 
that if he had found the greatest robber in the world he could hardly have 
made up his mind to hurt him. After little more than a quarter of an hour 
they reached the other side of the wood, where Akos at length stood still, and 
turning to Macskahazy, who now ventured to uncover his face and open his 
eyes he said — 

*“«* There’s certainly nobody in the wood; you must now confess you were 
deceived, or that it could be, at all events, nothing more than a hare that 
frightened you so terribly.’ 

“** But it sounded exactly like human footsteps, and my lady, your mother, 
heard them too.’ 

“* Tf that be the case,’ said Akos, gravely, ‘ we had better go back and look 
again ; there are still two or three places that he may be hiding in.’ 

“**Oh no—no; depend upon it there’s nobody there,’ said Macskahazy ; ‘ if 
there had been a mouse we must have trodden upon it, across and across as we 
have come; I can hardly stand upon my feet.’ And the poor Fiscal wiped his 
dripping face. x 

“** Very well,’ said Akos, ‘ if you really think there’s no one in the wood 
we'll cross the ditch, perhaps they may be on the other side ;’ and he sprang 
across to the opposite bank; whither, Macskahazy, first tumbling up to the 
middle in water, by a series of bold gymnastic evolutions, contrived to follow 
him. The two then walked on in silence, and soon disappeared round the 
corner of the garden. 

** All was still. The night was as dark as nights in October mostly are ; 
heavy masses of clouds were piled higher and higher above the horizon ; the 
chill autumn wind came sweeping across the plain, withering the leaves as it 
passed ; only a star or two was visible from time to time for a moment between 
passing clouds; and here and there on the wide pastures, a shepherd’s fire 
threw a faint light on surrounding objects. The echo of the footsteps of the 
seekers had long died away, and nothing broke the deep silence but the occa- 
sional bark of a dog from the village, when close to the place where Akos and 
his companion had crossed, a man slowly arose out of the ditch. A broad- 
brimmed hat drawn over his face, and a large sheepskin mantle, would have 
concealed his features and figure even if it had not been so dark. He stood 
for a moment motionless, attentively listening ; and when a sound like that of 
a low song was heard to proceed from one of the nightly fires, he cautiously 
ascended the bank, and proceeded with swift strides in that direction.” 


The robbery of the documents alluded to in the foregoing scene 
takes place, notwithstanding an attempt made at imminent personal 
risk to frustrate it, by a certain Viola, a proscribed man, once a happy 
and thriving peasant, but whom cruel oppression has driven to the 
refuge of the forest and the life of a robber. He feels warm grati- 
tude to the Notary for having received his wife and children when 
they were hunted from their home; and though he cannot come 
forward openly to prevent it, breaks in on the scene of crime at the 
moment of its commission, and wrests the papers from the thief; 
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but being compelled to retire before he can restore them to the right 
owner, is suspected of being himself the robber. 

Tengelyi, the notary, first becomes acquainted with his loss at an 
election, where his enemy, Macskahazy, challenges him to produce 
the proofs of what neither he nor any one else had ever doubted— 
his right to vote. 

But the whole scene is so characteristic, that we are tempted to 
give it with some necessary condensations. 


“ At the last general congregation of Taksony, the ballot had been adopted, 
and Tengelyi, who believed that by this means the way to all corruption was 
cut off—that secret voting was the grand panacea for all the maladies of the 
country—heard of the decision of the county with boundless delight; and 
when he entered the county hall, and saw the preparation that had been made 
for the fulfilment of his wishes, his eyes filled with tears of joy. 

“ On one side of the door was placed a table, at which were seated a depu- 
tation of five or six notables of both parties; and further on, between two 
large screens, stood another table bearing the urns destined to contain the 
balls. A small wicket in the great door was opened for the admission of one 
voter at a time, and each as he came in roared at the top of his lungs, ‘ Elijeu! 
(Huzza) Rety,’ ‘ Elijeu! Vantornyi!’ whereupon those without responded in 
the same tone, and then the noble voter withdrew behind the screen. 

“‘« There’s no grander thing in the world than secret voting,’ said James,* 
taking the cigar from his mouth, and shaking by the hand a voter who entered 
bellowing ‘ Elijeu Vantornyi!’ louder than usual. ‘ The ballot for ever, it makes 
a man feel so independent. It’s the only thing the English constitution wants 
to be perfect.’ 

«But they need not bawl out so loud the names of the candidate they 
mean to vote for,’ said old Kislaky. ‘ This is secret voting!’ 

“*To be sure,’ said a new comer. ‘ Rety for ever!’ and he disappeared 
like the rest behind the screen. 

“** Nay, it’s a mere farce,’ said Kislaky, springing up; ‘I can’t stand this 
any longer.’ 

““* Who can restrain the feelings of our noble friends?’ said Soskuty ; ‘ at 
such moments a man is not master of himself—the feelings break forth.’ 

“* « Well, let them break forth in Heaven’s name; but then, what’s the use 
of the screens? It’s a mere loss of time; and besides, they have thrown 
them over three times.’ 

“ * It is the express command of the county,’ said Soskuty. 

*** But if the honourable county sees that it has commanded a sheer impos- 
sibility! These fellows roar ten times louder for coming in separately—and 
we shall not have done till night ; and there’s such a draught with the per- 
petual opening of the door that we shall all catch our deaths of cold.’ 

** It’s the command of the county,’ repeated Soskuty, taking his pipe from 
his mouth; ‘and I am bound to fulfil it to the minutest details, even if it is 
impossible ;’ and therewith he replaced his pipe. 

*** JT don’t see,’ said James, ‘ that it matters whose name they call out ; they 
can go behind the screen and vote for whom they like. Quite independent. 
They may bawl what they will.’ 

““* But when they get behind the screen,’ urged Kislaky, ‘they find the 
names of the several candidates written on the boxes. Now, to my certain 





_ This Mr. James or Jacob, the brother of Vantornyi, one of the candidates, 
is a Hungarian gentleman, affected to an alarming extent with Anglo-mania, 
a very prevalent disease we believe in Hungary, 
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knowledge, many of the fellows who have gone in there can’t read a letter. 
There’s one now. I say, Stephan,’ cried he, addressing an elector who had 
voted, and was about to retire, ‘can you read?’ 

“* Not I, indeed,’ replied the ihe voter proudly. 

“«You mean you won’t,’ said Soskuty, ‘ not you can’t.’ 

“*T’m no Slowack student,’ said the elector; ‘neither I, nor my father, 
nor my grandfather, ever knew anything about your reading.’ 

“«* Didn’t I say so?’ said Kislaky; ‘and pray, then, into which hole did 
you throw your ball?’ 

aa Into the first that I came to,’ said the voter, ‘as the Stuhlrichter told 
me. 

“ As on examination it appeared that the case was the same with a large 
majority of the voters, Soskuty hit on the expedient that two of the depu- 
tation should take their piaces behind the screen, and explain to each balloter 
where he ought to put his ball. 

“Whilst this was going on, Tengelyi was toiling in the sweat of his brow 
to influence the electors in favour of Vantornyi, who, for his part, was cursing 
the ambition of his friends and relations, when he found himself seized by his 
enthusiastic voters, and borne aloft in their loving arms; so that, from the 
time the voting began, he was scarcely ever allowed to touch the ground. 

“ He was not able, like Rety, to smile in the most friendly manner while 
undergoing this treatment, nor to support the sinking strength of his bearers 
by clap-trap sayings, that should be echoed from mouth to mouth like those 
of Napoleon. He could not but feel that he had never in his life been in a 
more unpleasant position than in this moment of triumph ; and at last, when 
entreaties and prayers were ineffectual, he had recourse even to vigorous cuffs 
and kicks to obtain his release. 

“The Notary was, unfortunately, not able to perform for his party any of 
those athletic or gymnastic feats which are of such importance at Hungarian 
elections ; but, on the other hand, he knew by heart the whole register of the 
sins which Rety had committed against the nobles; and though what he 
thought his best arguments were all lost in air, he soon began to feel with 
satisfaction that he was producing an effect. But what was his astonishment 
and horror, when, on entering the hall to give his vote, he perceived the com- 
fortable arrangement that the deputation had made for the instruction of non- 
literary voters. 

“«* How can you suffer this scandalous abuse?’ he exclaimed with heat, 
whep he observed the two beysitzers quietly directing each elector where to 
put his ball. 

“* Abuse!’ cried Soskuty, opening his eyes and mouth. ‘ What abuse, if 
I may be allowed to ask ? ’ 

“* Did not the county determine on the secret voting?” 

““*To be sure they did,’ exclaimed old Kislaki, angrily; ‘and what else 
have we been about all this while? And what have we got these screens for ? 
And how else have I got this confounded rheumatism ? ’ 

«This must not go on,’ said Tengelyi ; ‘I will go immediately to the Ober- 
gespan, and inform him. ‘The polling must be all gone over again.’ 

“* Don’t fancy yourself among peasants,’ cried Slacsanek. ‘ We’re not 
going to be lectured by any one, especially by a village notary,’ he added, 
with a contemptuous glance. 

“ «Whether you will be lectured or not, Mr. Tengelyi is quite right,’ said 
young Kislaki. ‘That is no secret voting that takes place before two wit- 
nesses. 

“* My dear young friend, consider that for every legal action the Hungarian 
law requires two witnesses (testimonum legale), Now these two gentlemen 
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behind the screen may be regarded in this light; they are there to bear 
witness that the votes have all been given secretly.’ 

“* Kalman laughed, and Tengelyi began to speak with great earnestness on 
the necessity of preserving sacred and inviolable the secrecy of the ballot, 
when Nyuzo, who had been for some time whispering with Macskahazy, 
advanced towards Tengelyi with an air of excessive insolence, and pushed 
rudely against him, exclaiming, ‘ Get out of this place! you have no business 
here. You are no noble !’ 

“Perhaps, the greatest orator in the world has never produced with a few 
words such an effect.’ All was commotion. Soskuty clasped his hands in 
mute horror; Saskay sighed and cast up his eyes to heaven; even old Baron 
Kislaky cried with mournful indignation, ‘ Who could have expected this?’ 

“ Tengelyi, flaming with anger and astonishment, was almost speechless; 
while Nyuzo looked round him with an air of triumph, and Macskahazy could 
hardly conceal his delight. 

*<* Tt is even so,’ continued the Stuhlrichter, ‘surprising as it may seem. 
This man is not a noble; and in the name of all the nobles, I demand that he 
shall be not allowed to vote.’ 

“ At the noise that had arisen, the electors who had already voted came 
crowding back into the hail till it was full to suffocation; and at length Ten- 
gelyi recovered his composure. 

*** Who will undertake to prove that I am not noble?’ he asked with calm 
dignity. 

ss ‘The proof is your business,’ replied the Fiscal, twinkling his little grey 
eyes. ‘ Onas profondi semper privato incumbit.’ 

** Certainly,’ screamed Soskuty, ‘incumbit privato—that is, a man must 
prove himself a noble. The nobility may be proved by ——’ and here he 
stuck fast till the Fiscal came to his assistance. 

“*Has Mr. Tengelyi any royal donation ?—Armales—an authentic Tran- 
sumtum, or a document with the words cum nos, or proofs of the payment of 
the Quartalitinum ?’ 

“ « Certainly,’ said Tengelyi impatiently ; ‘you know well that no one in 
all Hungary could more easily prove his nobility than I can.’ 

*«« Then, perhaps,’ said the Fiscal maliciously, ‘you will be so good as to 
show us some of these papers.’ 

** My documents are of course at home.’ 

“* Then we must trouble you to bring them here,’ said Macskahazy, with a 
sinister glance. ‘ Of course, as soon as Mr. Tengelyi produces his documents, 
baron, he can vote;’ and he laughed a very peculiar laugh. 

«* Every one knows that I have always exercised all the rights of nobility,’ 
said Tengelyi. ‘I have paid to the Nobles’ Fund.’ 

*<* Fraus et dolus nemini opitulatur,’ said Saskay. ‘ Why did you not have 
your nobility proclaimed in the county ?” 

“‘* Because no one ever dreamed of doubting it,’ said Tengelyi, trembling 
with passion. ‘It is well known that I was proposed for Stuhlrichter, though 
I was only made a Notary ; but, at all events, pending the examination of the 
claim, the party in cases of dispute remains in his previous position.’ 

“** And your position, Mr. Notary, is that of a peasant,’ cried Slacsanek. 

*** Strike him down! Throw the boor out of the window !’ bellowed the 
crowd. 

“< « Let no one touch Tengelyi who has any regard for himself,’ cried young 
Kalman Kislaky, springing to the side of the Notary, ‘though he have sixteen 
lives they are all in danger.’ There was a tremendous uproar. 

“ Some pressed backward, some forward, some warned Kalman to remember 
the decorum of the place; his father, though with a tear starting in his eye, 
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that seemed to express anything but disapprobation, reminded him of his 
connection with the Retys. 

“* What connection?’ exclaimed young Kislaky, indignantly. ‘ When I 
see such things as this, I remember no connection but that which exists 
between all honest men.’ 

“*But Domine spectabili—recollect, I beg, that we are in the county hall.’ 

“God knows one may easily forget that!’ said Kalman, looking round ; 
‘this place was built for the maintenance of public order ; yet an upright man, 
who has offended no one, is threatened here with scandalous outrage. Really, 
when one looks about, one might easily suppose oneself in a den of robbers.’ 

“© What! he speaks against us! He insults the nobles !’ 

“* Actio! Actio,’ and the whole mob bellowed ‘ Actio.” till Tengelyi fearing 
that his young friend’s safety would be endangered by his generous interfer- 
ence, begged he would leave the hall with him, and find him some means of 
<D back to Tiszaret for his documents. 

“© Very well, gentlemen—actio—if you choose,’ cried Kalman. ‘ Let it 
be made known that in the county of Taksony an honourable man may be 
robbed of his rights, on the word of such a person as that,’ and casting a 
glance of inexpressible contempt at Nyuzo, and throwing his signet-ring on 
the table, he left the hall with Tengelyi, saying, ‘ Come! my horses are ready. 
Iwill drive you myself; in two hours we shall be in Tiszaret, and we can be 
back with the papers by the evening.’ ” 


The papers of course are not forthcoming, and Viola in the mean- 
time has been kept so closely hunted by his old persecutor, Nyuzo, 
and by the Fiscal, who has discovered the part he has taken in the 
transaction, that he has had no opportunity of communicating with 
Tengelyi. He is now hidden in one of the extensive ancient forests 
still so abundant in Hungary. 


* On some of the tracts of no clay soil that occur in many parts both of 


ihe right and left banks of the Theiss, varying its usually sandy character, 
there are found extensive woods of ancient oak, planted by no human hand, 
spreading out their vast arms in all the wild magnificence of nature, and rising 
majestically towards heaven, — no stroke of the axe; for in this part of 
Hungary, the price of wood is so low, that the felling of such a tree would 
cost more than it is worth ; and, besides, from their being exposed to frequent 
inundations from the Theiss, the interior of these forests is almost inaccessible. 
Fallen and rotting trunks are as common as in the primeval forests of America, 
and almost the only revenue derived from them, consists in the vast quantities 
of acorns, which in good years yield aconsiderable profit. The time, perhaps, 
may not be far distant, when civilization will extend its influence even into 
the recesses of these dark woods on the Theiss; but though it may make 
them more productive, it will certainly not render them more beautiful. 

“ Such a forest was the wood of St. Vilmos. The ground upon which it 
stood was almost constantly flooded, and it was rather broken through than 
bounded by the Theiss, for the oaks extended for miles on the other side of the 
tiver. In abundant acorn years the woods were full of life and noise, with 
the grunting of thousands of hogs, and the whistling and singing of their 
attendants, the herdsmen; and here and there, beneath the trees, were seen 
large fires, around which the men lay wrapped in their bundas, or woollen 
cloaks; sometimes amusing their leisure by cutting various memorials in the 
rough bark. If you passed through the woods at such a time, and heard the 
sound of their pipes, and their merry laughter, you might be tempted to envy 
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the men who could be happy with so little, and who seemed to have no eares 
that could not be dispersed in a cup of wine. 

“ At this time, however, there reigned the most profound stillness through- 
out the forest ; the oaks this year had borne no acorns, and the huts which the 
swineherds had erected the preceding year, and which they seldom care to 
make stronger than will serve for a temporary shelter in the worst weather, 
had nearly all fallen to ruins. In one of these huts, however, lying far from 
St. Vilmos, on the edge of the forest, the robber captain, Viola, and his com- 
panions had now found refuge. His band had at all times found a favourite 
and secure asylum in the forest; the hut lay so hidden that at twenty paces 
off you would have had no idea of its existence; no pathway led nearer to it 
than a couple of miles, and the wood was so thick in this part that the most 
determined of the county pandours scarcely ventured into it, especially since a 
commissioner and two of his men had been shot in this very spot. Without 
treachery, Viola thought he might sleep as securely here as the king in his 
palace, and scarcely any one knew of the existence of the place but those who, 
for their own sakes, would be silent. The hut, in the corner of which he was 
now sitting on a little barrel, was one of the largest of its kind, and though it 
certainly did not contain anything that could be called a convenience, yet the 
wooden door with which the small entrance was secured, and the manner in 
which the thatched roof had been mended here and there with branches, 
showed that it had never been entirely forsaken. Along the wall, on both 
sides, lay bundles of straw, covered with their bundas, which served the rob- 
bers for beds; a board nailed upon four feet in the middle, served for a table; 
a rusty iron kettle was hanging on a hook ; and, besides two kulacs of liquor, 
the light of the fire gleamed on a number of weapons. Near the wall, the 
roof sunk down so low that a man could not have stood upright beneatia it; 
and since there was no chimney, the smoke had to find its way out by the 
door and by some holes in the wall, which, as well as the roof, was coal black. 
Viola sat lost in thought, gazing into the fire—as the Magyar is so apt to do, 
and watching his two companions, as they from time to time stirred it up, or 
Jay extended in their bundas on the straw. 

* * * * * * 


***T say, Butcher!” said the elder one at length, who was known to the 
whole country by the name of Ratz, ‘ dont you think, now, a mess of gulyas* 
would be a good thing?’ and he stroked back his grey hair, and looked at the 
young man with a comic expression. 

*** The devil take you!’ grumbled the other, ‘ what do you talk about it for?’ 

*** And a little tobacco,’ continued Ratz, ‘I think a pipe would not be at 
all amiss just now.’ 

** *Confound you !’ exclaimed, with an oath, the younger robber, on whose 
dull features the signs of habitual drunkenness were obvious. ‘ What’s the 
use of talking about it when a man has’nt got it?’ 

*** Don’t you like it?’ said his comrade, looking at him with the quiet 
superiority that would naturally be felt by a robber of five-and-twenty years’ 
standing, and who had practised his profession in six different bands, without 
ever falling into the hands of the county. 

“© You're always making jokes of that sort,’ growled the Butcher, as he 
was called, kicking with his foot a piece of burning wood. ‘ We’ve been here 
since early morning without a bit to put in our mouths; and if that lasts, 
they may as well hang us as not before we’re starved.’ 





* A favourite national Hungarian dish, made of mutton or pork, stewed with 
enormous quantities of paprika, or red pepper. 
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“*Why don’t you go out and get something, then?’ said Ratz, smiling 
rather scornfully. 

“*What! when they’ve raised the whole country against us!’ sighed the 
youngster. ‘ Give me the kulac here, that I may drink, at any rate.’ 

“*Tt’s close to you,’ replied the elder, pointing to the one that stood near 
the Butcher. 

“ The latter shook his head. ‘That won’t do—there’s water in that. Give 
me the one that stands near you.’ 

“*No, my boy!’ said Ratz, pushing it a little further as the young man 
stretched out his hand for it. ‘That you don’t get. There is more brandy 
than brains in your head as it is ; and besides, you know,’ he added, laughing, 
‘it’s not good on an empty stomach.’ 

“ «Give it here!’ cried the Butcher. ‘I will have it. No man has a right 
to order me.’ 

“ ¢ We'll soon see that,’ said the old robber, fixing his dark eyes on his 
comrade, and seizing his arm, as he stretched it out for the liquor, with an iron 
gripe, that showed he was not indebted to his long experience alone for his 
influence with the band. ‘ Sit down, boy, and be quiet.’ 

“ «Wait a bit, you old dog!’ cried the other, springing up and snatching a 
weapon from the wall; but before he could make any use of it, Ratz was on 
his feet like lightning, and had foreed him against the wali, seized him by the 
throat, and wrenched the weapon from his hand. 

“<1 tell you what, boy!’ he exclaimed, with flashing eyes, ‘ there have 
heen hogs enough slaughtered in this hut, and if you don’t take care, there'll 
be one more.’ 

“ ¢ What’s the matter ?’ said Viola, who had paid little heed to their con- 
versation, till it took this practical turn. 

“<The boy wants brandy,’ said the elder robber with a smile of satisfac- 
tion, as the younger kept rubbing his neck, ‘but I’ll give him something else 
instead.” 

“‘* Give him the brandy, if we have any,’ said Viola. ‘ We don’t want it.’ 

“The Butcher cast a hopeful glance at the bottle, and was advancing 
towards it, but Ratz put himself in the way. ‘Tl give him none,’ he said. 
‘He’s drank more than enough already, and a drunken comrade will bring us 
into trouble.” 

“ * But when I’m hungry— 
Viola. 

“*What made you turn robber?’ said the elder scornfully. ‘ Nobody 
ordered you to do it, I suppose.’ 

“ ¢ And who ordered you, I wonder,’ muttered the other between his teeth. 

“ ¢ That’s quite another thing,’ said Ratz earnestly ; ‘I’m a deserter. Ten 
years* I served the Emperor in the greatest war we ever had, and then when 
I came home, and they wouldn’t let me go, the devil put it into my head 
that I could find another way of getting my living than by standing sentry. 
If I had been a Butcher’s son like you, [ promise you you wouldn’t have seen 
me lying in the wood here now, nor Viola either, that you may be sure of.’ 

«What does it matter to me,’ said the Butcher, not at all touched by the 
seriousness of the tone in which Ratz had spoken. ‘ A robber’s life’s a merry 
life. I'll drink.’ 

“ * Give it him, and let him satisfy his appetite,’ said Viola, again. 

But Ratz still held the kulac, urging that the young fellow had had too 
much already, and that drink had ruined many a band. 


’ said the Butcher, with an imploring glance at 





' * Up to 1830, the Hungarian soldier had to serve for life. Since then the 
time of service was fixed at ten years. 
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* «We've nothing to fear to-day,’ said Viola; ‘nobody will come near us 
but the gipsy Peti. The Stuhlrichter is in Powar, and the Haiducks would 
never come of their own accord. If they knew we were here, they would } 
rather go out of the way.’ 

* Ratz shook his head. ‘One mustn’t make too sure of that,’ he said; 
‘destruction is often near when a man little thinks of it. Well, take it then, 
and have your way,’ and with a hearty curse he gave the young fellow the 
drink, which he swallowed with a brutal eagerness, and all was soon still again 
in the hut. Old Ratz, supported on his elbow, lay gazing at the fire, Viola 
walked out and stood before the hut, and the younger robber, after talking 
awhile of his own heroic deeds, and receiving no answer, at last laid down his 
head and fell asleep. 

* The night was profoundly dark; the autumn wind moaned heavily among 
the almost leafless branches, and no object was visible but by the faint and fitful 
light of the fire in the hut, as it gleamed out occasionally through the door. Soon 
even the wind died away, and nothing broke the deep stillness but the croak 
of a raven (of which there were great numbers in the forest), awaking fora 
moment, and striking a branch with its heavy wing. The darkness, the 
silence, the loneliness of his situation, and which he felt as still more painful 
when he glanced into the hut at his two companions, all filled the soul of Viola 
with deep melancholy. How happy had he once been! How, when his daily 
work in the field was over, and the autumn came as now, with its long even- 
ings, he used to sit in his comfortable little cottage, nursing his baby son, 
and watching his Susy, as she sat by the lamp busily turning her wheel. All 
without—castle and village, and church and river, was wrapped in cold fog and 
mist ; but inside his little dwelling was warmth, and light, and domestic peace. 
How cheerfully he had looked into the future. He had injured no one; he 
envied no man’s enjoyment; what had he to fear ? 

“* And yet they destroyed my happy home,’ said the unfortunate man, 
while a deep groan burst from his breast, and he clenched his fist convulsively. 
* I did my duty by every body—more than my duty; I obeyed all their com- 
mands— mee off my hat humbly to the villains—I was as submissive as a 
dog. I would have kissed their feet, if they would have let me and my Susy 
and my little boy alone; but yet’— and busy memory brought again vividly 
before him the moment when they tore him from his suffering wife ; when they 
dragged him through the village; when Nyuzo ordered them to lay the lash 
on him: when he had snatched an axe and split the skull of the man who 
attempted to execute the command; and how at the sight of the blood upon 
his hands, he had for the first time felt a horror at himself. ‘ But yet, God 
forgive me my sins,’ he thought, ‘I cannot repent of that; when I think of 
the mocking faces around me, and the gleaming axe, I know I should do the 
same again. But you, whom I never harmed or offended—you, who have 
brought me and my wife and child to beggary—who have made a robber of 
me, and driven me to hide like a wild beast in the forest, and damned me for 
this world and the next—you, Fiscal, and you, Stuhlrichter, beware! for as 
truly as God sees me, I will take a bloody revenge upon you if I can!’ 

“ At this moment there was a faint sound in the distance. Viola bent his 
head and listened. It seemed to him that footsteps were cautiously approach- 
ing. The dry branches rustled, and now and then one cracked; the ravens, 
too, flew about as if distressed. ‘Who can that be?’ thought Viola. ‘ Perhaps 
Peti, with the gulyas; yet he could’nt come from the direction of St. Vilmos”’ 

** And now from the other side came similar sounds. 

“**There are many,’ said Viola ; ‘ they are looking for me.’ 

** Soon there could be no longer any doubt, and in the stillness a whispering 
was audible. Viola rushed into the hut, closed and fastened the door, 
wakened the Butcher with a kick, and briefly related what he had heard. 
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“¢ Didn’t I say so ?’ said the old robber, springing up and seizing his double- 
barrelled musket ; ‘look at this beast, he is dead drunk,’ he added, aiming a 
blow at the prostrate ruffian. 

“But Ratz did him a great injustice. He endured the blow with angelic 
patience, and became perfectly sober as soon as he was made aware that the 
enemy was approaching. 

“We are surrounded,’ said Viola, ‘but if there are not too many of them, 
never mind. Are the guns loaded?’ 

“* All; four double-barrels and six pistols,’ said Ratz, quite on the alert 
and full of courage. ‘ Let them come, we’ve got their supper ready.’ 

“* Light the lamp and put it in the corner, that the light may not shine 
through the cracks: cover the fire with ashes,’ said Viola; and the Butcher 
obeyed without a word. You, Ratz, and I, will stand at the two first holes 
near the door’ (they were cuts like loop-holes which had been made in pre- 
paration for such an attack), ‘and do you, Butcher, keep a look out that no 
one comes to the sides. You can shoot out, right and left, and take care that 
uo one sticks his musket through the hole. Don’t be afraid, boy—you sha’nt 
be hurt.’ 

“A word was enough: the lamp was placed in the corner, which, as the 
fire covered with ashes filled the hut with smoke, gave but a feeble light. The 
Butcher walked restlessly up and down, and took many a draught of the 
kulac, but Ratz no longer took any notice of him. The inspiriting drink, 
however, had lost its power; trembling, and growing more and more pale, the 
nearer the danger came, he seemed at last almost out of his senses. ‘Oh! if 
lever get away,’ he kept saying, ‘Ill be an honest man; indeed I will. My 
God! if they take me, they will hang me.’ 

“©The birds are there,’ called out a strong grating voice in which every one 
could recognise that of Nyuzo. ‘I see light m the hut; is it surrounded on 
all sides? Answer!’ 

“Forty or fifty voices instantly shouted the reply. It was evident that there 
was no longer a hope of escape. The Butcher sank on his knees, and made 
the sign of the cross. 

“<Dog! I will shoot you myself,’ cried Ratz; ‘ place yourself at one of the 
holes, and shoot whoever comes.’ 

“The Butcher took another long draught of the brandy, and did as he was 
desired. 

“* Yield, robbers !’ screamed Nyuzo; ‘if you do not yield after this summons 
ra the county, we'll proceed by the statarium with you.’ All was silent in 
the hut. 

“* Forward, lads! Break the door in! Be brisk!’ cried the Stuhlrichter. 
Two pandours and some peasants rushed against the door; but before their 
axes had touched it, two shots were heard, and two of the assailants fell rolling 
in their blood. The others retreated, while Ratz called, in a thundering voice, 
to invite others to come on. At the same moment when the two others fired, 
the Butcher also discharged his piece; and, as fate would have it, this shot 
also took effect, so that the besiegers were thrown into such consternation 
that some of them turned for flight. 

“After this commencement of the engagement there was a pause; the 
robbers within were re-loading their pieces, and the besiegers were holding a 
council, in which the fiscal Macskahazy, who was of the party, did not make 
his voice heard—a mark of modesty on his part that might not have been 
expected. 

“*T don’t really know how we shall get hold of them,’ said the Commis- 
sioner, twirling his sabre in one hand, and a pistol in another—a sabre, be it 
said, that had been preserved in his family since the insurrection of 1711, and 
had never been in braver hands, 
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“<The hut must be stormed again and again, till we seize the villains, and 
drag them to the gallows,’ answered the Stublrichter, stamping his foot. 

** With all my heart,’ said the Commissioner, shrugging his shoulders; 
‘Pll do my part. We'll try if it can be done.’ 

“«* Try if it can be done!’ echoed Nyuzo. ‘ Everything can be done that | 
command.’ 

‘* Nyuzo had already exhibited in one point his fitness for the highest military 
command, namely, by issuing his orders from a distance, and keeping himself 
out of the reach of the balls; he now showed his likeness to Napoleon in 
refusing to admit the word impossible. 

** © It’s all the same to me,’ said the Commissioner, angrily. ‘ Have at ’em 
in the devil’s name—if the others will only come too, I’m ready.’ 

“* Whoever will not come is a dog, a poltroon—he shall be shot instantly,’ 
cried Nyuzo, furiously. 

“Youd better come with us yourself then, sir,’ said the Commissioner, 
drily. 

“* What are you thinking of, my dear Mr. Commissioner?’ said Nyuzo, in 
a much softer tone; ‘ that is no part of my duty—I must keep an eye on the 
whole.’ 

*** Well, do as you like,’ said the officer, with a glance of supreme contempt 
which his superior did not sec, but which might be guessed from the tone of 
voice that accompanied it. ‘ Forward, lads!’ and the command was repeated 
in a still louder tone by the Ober-stuhlrichter; and from among the branches 
of a large oak, a good way off, it was re-echoed in the voice of Macskahazy. 

“ The Commissioner waved his sword over his head, and followed by the 
pandours and some peasants, rushed once more at the door. As they approached 
they were received with another volley ; the flashes from the guns cast a mo- 
mentary gleam of light, and then all was again dark, and only moans from 
the ground told that the shots had again taken effect. The besiegers again 
fell back. 

*« « Forward now, once more, before they can load again !’ 

*«« There is no danger,’ cried the Commissioner ; and he and the boldest of 
the troop dashed forward once more; but in a moment the officer was shot 
through the left arm, and one of the pandours struck in the breast. 

“ With an oath expressive of rage and pain the Commissioner now snatched 
an axe from one of the peasants near him, and exclaiming ‘ They have no 
more powder now,—now for it!’ began to strike heavy blows on the door. 
The rest of the besiegers—partly because they really thought the robbers had 
no more loaded weapons—partly because courage, like fear, is infectious—and 
the fight itself, and the consciousness of danger excited, even the most timid, 
rushed after him. But still shot after shot came from the hut, and each one 
stretched a man on the ground. 

“The cries and groans of the wounded—the curses of besiegers and be- 
sieged—the incessant firing—formed an uproar that seemed still more terrible 
from the darkness of the night; and above all the din was heard the thun- 
dering blows which the Commissioner dealt on the door, and his voice loudly 
cheering on the men. Presently he threw away the axe, caught a musket 
from one of the men, and pressing it through the door, exclaimed, ‘ This for 
you, Viola!’ and fired. There was a cry from within the hut, anda heavy fall, 
but before the officer could give utterance to his satisfaction, the peasant at 
his side fell mortally wounded. 

“* Another gun here!’ cried the Commissioner, but there was no one near 
him—the whole troop had rushed back to where stood the Stuhlrichter, 
alternately cursing and encouraging his men, but too prudent a general to 
expose his own person a step nearer to the scene of conflict. Alone the Com- 
missioner could have no chance of taking the robbers, of whose number he 
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was ignorant ; and as just at this moment he was again hit in the shoulder, he 
was compelled to withdraw. He found the Stuhlrichter raging and swearing 
as usual at the men. 

“* Cowardly villains! how do you dare to return to me without the robbers? 
Didn’t I say you should bring them to me bound hand and foot ?’ 

“* Please your worship, we have done all we could. Three or four of us 
are dead, half the rest badly wounded,’ replied one of the peasants humbly. 

“¢There are at least ten robbers in the hut,’ said another ; ‘ whichever way 
you look you see a gun-barrel.’ 

“*Don’t talk to me,’ said the magnificent magistrate, ‘I say it must be 
done.’ 

“*Then you had better do it yourself,’ said the Commissioner, out of 
patience. ‘Ican neither move my right nor my left hand. I couldn’t take 
an infant.” 

“ In the meantime, the situation of the robbers in the hut was far worse. 
The shot which the Commissioner had fired through the door had struck 
Ratz in the breast ; he lay on the ground, a rattling noise proceeded from his 
throat, and the earth was slippery with his blood. The Butcher was running 
up and down, alternately praying and cursing the day when he was born, and 
still vainly trying to find support in the strong drink which seemed now to 
have lost all its power. 

“Viola was tranquil and silent. He was convinced that his last hour was 
come, but he had no fear of death. Of his wife and child only he thought 
with anxious tenderness. For a moment, when the besiegers withdrew for the 
last time, the thought of escape occurred to him. He might break through 
the roof, get down on the opposite side of the hut, and perhaps escape in the 
darkness; but then his glance fell on the old companion who lay at his feet 
bathed in blood, and to whom, on one occasion, he had himself been indebted 
for his life. Could he forsake him at such a moment? At the instant when 
he asked himself the question he heard preparations for a renewal of the 
attack ; he felt that it was now too late, and, without a word of complaint, he 
awaited the fulfilment of his destiny. 

“ * Shoot away!’ said Ratz faintly in his dying voice. ‘ Blaze away at ’em 
as long as there’s one left.’ 

“* We have no more bullets,’ replied Viola composedlv, ‘ only powder.’ 

* * Devil take it !’ said the old robber, breathing with difficulty, ‘none at all?’ 

“« One gun and two pistols are still loaded, that is all, the rest are empty.’ 

“¢ Give me one of the pistols,’ said Ratz, softly stretching his hand out. 

“ Viola understood the motive of the request, and sadly gave him the 
required weapon. 

“* That’s it,’ muttered Ratz, grasping it convulsively as he sank back on 
the straw. ‘ Now, at least, they shall not drag me alive to the gallows.’ 

“* Viola! Viola!’ whispered the Butcher, pointing to Ratz as he lay 
extended with closed eyes. ‘ He’s dead, isn’t he ?’ 

“* Don’t you see his breast heave ?’ 

* * But he will be dead soon, won’t he? Viola, suppose we were to sur- 
render? Perhaps they would pardon us.” 

“ Viola laughed. ‘ Pardon, my son! What are you dreaming of? If they 
don’t shoot us now, they’! hang us to-morrow, be sure of that.’ 

“*T don’t mean quite exactly pardon,’ said the young robber. in a hoarse 
choking voice, as if some one tad. hold of his throat; ‘ not so that we could 
go about. But if they were to imprison us for five, ten, twenty years, and 
make us work and half starve us, and flog us every quarter or so—if they only 
wouldn’t kill us. What do you think, Viola? If I was to beg them on my 
knees? You know I’m so young, and I’ve never killed any body; indeed, 
I’ve always fired in the air.’ 
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“Poor lad!’ said Viola, freeing his hand with difficulty from the trembling 
fingers of his companion ; ‘tell that to your judges if you will. But what’s 
that?’ he cried aloud, pointing to a corner of the hut; ‘what’s that smoke? 
It burns—they have set fire to the hut!’ 

“© You’re on fire!—on fire!’ screamed Nyuzo; ‘don’t let any of them 
escape! Drive them all back into the flames!’ ” 


The trial of Viola by the atrocious statarium before mentioned ; 
his escape; the murder of Macskahazy, in which, by the greatest 
strength of presumptive evidence, the Notary is involved, on the suspi- 
cion of having committed a crime for which he is known to have had 
every motive of interest and revenge; and, in a lighter vein, the 
description of the visit of the Ober-gespan, and the orations in his 
honour, give the author ample opportunity for the display of varied 
powers. Perhaps we should also mention, for the satisfaction of the 
younger part of our readers, that a pretty, simple love tale runs through 
and relieves the sterner incidents of the story, and is very skilfully 
interwoven with them. We regret that the author has nowhere 
touched in the slightest manner on the relations of his country to 
Austria—for which, we must suppose, he could hardly have wanted 
opportunities. This fact, coupled with that of the freedom with which 
he has pointed out the faults of his countrymen, and the defects of 
Hungarian institutions, is also rather significant, when taken in con- 
nexion with the date of publication, 1846. It would seem, either 
that so sharpsighted an observer as Baron Esétvés could find no one 
thing amiss in the Austrian rule, or he must have had strong reasons 
for keeping silence. 


3.—Ludwig Kossuth, Dictator von Ungarn, als Staatsman und Red- 
ner. (Louis Kossuth, Dictator of Hungary, as a Statesman and an 
Orator). 


Kossuth und die neueste Geschichte Ungarns. (Kossuth and the most 
recent History of Hungary). Edited by ArtHur Frey. Mann- 
heim: Grobe. London: Williams and Norgate. 1849. 


TueseE publications contain little that is not already known to our 
readers through the medium of the daily press, with the exception 
of some speeches of Kossuth on subjects now only interesting as 
throwing light on the character and conduct of a man, who, whatever 
may be the ultimate result of the struggle in which he played so 
heroic a part, has won a high and honoured place in his country’s 
history. The first-mentioned is a mere pamphlet; the second, rather 
more ambitious in its purpose, is written in a vehement, inflated 
style that does not tend much to inspire confidence, and with no great 
accuracy as to facts and dates. Commencing with the events preced- 
ing the revolution, the present volume reaches only to its threshold, 
the narrative of what has followed being reserved for the succeeding 
ones. By this plan the editor presents us now only the details with 
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which we are already familiar, and which have lost their interest 
as news, whilst they are far too recent for the dispassionate authen- 
ticity of history, even if the editor appeared qualified to enter on his 
task in a right spirit. The materials are little fresher than those of 
an old newspaper, and his style has much of the heat and haste 
unavoidable, perhaps, in daily composition. 

Of the biography, or outline of a biography, of Kossuth, most of the 
particulars have already reached us from many sources. He was born 
of poor but noble parents, of Slovack descent, residing in the county of 
Zemplin, in northern Hungary. Of the remarkable things related con- 
cerning his childhood—how he despised the company of other children, 
and was addicted to solitary musings “ by the side of a murmuring 
stream,” &c., &c.—we would make little account. Their whole value, 
if they have any, lies in their strict truth, and this we have no means 
of ascertaining. He lost his parents at an early age, and was thrown 
on distant kindred for support. At Pesth, where he completed his 
legal studies, he passed some time in a course of poverty and hard 
work ; which, whatever may be the effect of such a medicine in later 
life, is, no doubt, in the exuberant spring time of existence, strength- 
ening and salutary. After attaining to considerable eminence in his 
profession as a notary, he obtained an appointment, and was invited 
to Presburg, to assist in the business of the Diet. The only form in 
which the debates of the Diet had hitherto been made public, was in 
that of a very brief summary in the papers, subject to the censorship. 
A plan was therefore formed by some of the liberal deputies to issue 
asort of private newspaper, in the form of a letter, which was to be 
lithographed instead of printed, by which it was hoped to take it from 
under the jurisdiction of the censor. The editorship was entrusted 
to Kossuth, and carried on with a vigour and boldness that soon 
became alarming to the Austrian government. The difficulty of the 
lithographing was therefore speedily overruled, and the paper seized. 
But as fast as it was suppressed in one place it made its appearance 
in another; and Kossuth, having refused to enter into any engage- 
ment to desist from its publication, was finally seized himself, in the 
middle of the night, and thrown into a dungeon in the citadel of 
Ofen. His imprisonment lasted two years, and is said to have greatly 
affected his health, and entailed most injurious, if not fatal conse- 
quences. One of his two associates, who were imprisoned at the 
same time, became prematurely old, and totally blind, the other lost 
his senses, it is said, in consequence of the severities to which they 
were subjected. ‘ The government lost thus two of its enemies, but 
itraised up a third and a far more formidable one, who came back from 
prison weak and sickly in body, but with a mind unimpaired, power- 
ful and vigorous as ever.” We should not be disposed to receive, 
without many grains of allowance, M. Frey’s declaration, that “at 
this period Kossuth swore ‘a vow of implacable hatred and revenge 
towards the house of Hapsburg,’ to the fulfilment of which his sub- 
sequent life has been devoted.” This is, probably, nothing more 
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than a clap-trap flourish of the editor. Such heroic efforts as those 
of the unfortunate Hungarian leader must have originated in a purer 
source than the desire of vengeance for private wrongs; but in 
this, as on many other occasions, Kossuth has need to cry, “ Save 
me from my friends!” 

It was shortly after his liberation (which took place in a general 
amnesty) that he undertook the publication of the ‘ Hirlap, or Pesth 
Journal,’ which had great success, and raised its editor to the highest 
pitch of popularity. The celebrated German traveller, Kohl, says of 
it,* “his ‘ Hirlap’ is the oracle on all occasions ; and during my stay 
in Pesth, whenever any public matter was discussed, I continually 
heard the eager enquiry, ‘ What does Kossuth say of it ?” 

The account of the impression made on the same acute and impar- 
tial observer by his appearance at the Congregation of Nobles at 
Pesth is worth giving—especially as Kossuth’s name had at that time 
scarcely been heard beyond the limits of his native country. 

“ T looked,” he says, “with much interest at the man on whom the eyes 
of all Hungary may be said to be fixed. He is of a middle size, and very 
agreeable exterior; his features are regular and decidedly handsome, but 
strongly marked and manly. He is in the prime of life, with rather redundant 
hair and whiskers, but a mild and modest expression of countenance. He 
was rather pale when I saw him, and his features wore an air of earnestness, 
slightly tinged by melancholy, though lighted up by his fine flashing eyes. 
He spoke for full half an hour without a moment’s hesitation, and his mode 
of delivery appeared to me extremely agreeable. His voice is fine, as might 
be expected from so handsome a person, and the sounds of the Hungarian 
language, always powerful and energetic, seemed from his lips, I might almost 
say warlike, although they come hard and harsh from the mouth of an unculti- 
vated speaker. The ‘ Elyen! Elyen!’ (bravo, bravo) frequently interrupted 
him, and the ‘ Hayunk!’ (hear) was scarcely uttered once, for every one was 
silent and attentive of his own accord.” 

We have more pleasure in referring to this testimony of the per- 
sonal merits of Kossuth, as it is from one who cannot be suspected of 
any party bias. 


4.—Physisch-Geographische Skizze von Island — mit besonderer 
Rucksicht auf Vuleanische Erscheinungen. (Physico-Geographical 
Sketch of Iceland, considered especially with relation to Volcanic 
Phenomena). By W. Sartorius VON WALTERHAUSEN. Gottingen: 
Vaudenhoeck and Ruprecht. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Turse sketches made their first appearance in the second volume of 
the ‘Gottinger Studien,’ and are intended to serve as an introduction 
to a more elaborate work, in which the author proposes to communi- 
cate fully the scientific results of his investigation of a country highly 
attractive to the naturalist, but so little visited, that the present con- 
tribution to our knowledge, brief as it is, is very acceptable. From 





* Kohl’s ‘ Hundert Tage in Oestreich.’ 
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the storms that have agitated the political and moral world of Europe, 
it is no unwelcome relief to turn to a land where no other conflict is 
going on than that of the elemental forces. 

On the edge of the Northern Polar circle, and about in the longi- 
tude of Ferro, lies the island of Iceland, bathed on the east, west, and 
south by the billows of the Atlantic—on the north, by the Icy Sea. 
High mountains, covered with everlasting snow, whose glittering sum- 
mits, rising above clouds and mists, gleam afar off in the sight of 
the mariner, have given occasion to its discovery and to the appel- 
lation it has received. Before the middle ages, the island had never 
been trodden by human foot, and lay altogether beyond the domains 
of history. 

No monuments of buried kings—no Cyclopean walls—no memorials 
of the deeds of past ages—speak tothe traveller of an earlier popu- 
lation; but Nature, in her stormiest mood, has left on the soil of this 
island, in its mountains and valleys, inextinguishable traces of the 
revolutions which have been occasioned in it by the agency, sometimes 
of water, sometimes of subterraneous fire. The awful solitudes of this 
mountain and sea-girt land are, in summer, like other polar regions, 
lit by the level beams of the midnight sun; in winter, the fitful 
crimson radiance of the northern lights gleams occasionally over end- 
less fields of snow, buried, except at these intervals, in profoundest 
darkness ; but the combined action of the polar climate, and of the 
internal heat of the earth, produce some of the most extraordinary 
contrasts in nature, and make Iceland one of the most remarkable 
countries of our hemisphere. The boiling springs of the Geyser and 
Strokkr—the distant thunder of the volcanoes, which throw up black 
clouds of ashes and glowing fires from the midst of eternal snow—the 
half-extinguished solfataras—the cauldrons of simmering mud—the 
endless streams of lava, which have heaped their productions in the 
most fantastic forms one over another—these things have long attracted 
the attention of travellers, and challenged the investigations of the 
student of nature. 

Rising mostly in abrupt ascents from the sea, Iceland forms an un- 
dulating table land, from which again ascend entangled chains of 
higher mountains ; the coast is intersected by many great bays and 
almost innumerable narrow fiords, which not seldom extend like iakes 
among the hills. The sea of Iceland harmonises in colour and move- 
ment with the dark clouds and grey mountains, and is as stormy as 
they are gloomy and threatening. Its waves, rolling with the tide in 
and out of the narrow fiords, dash in thunder amidst the silence of 
the night against the dark promontories and jagged cliffs, veiled in 
mist and spray. When the rays of the sun pierce through the clouds, 
bright green stripes vary the monotony of its surface; but we seek 
in vain, in the Northern Ocean, for the deep azure of the Mediter- 
ranean, or the glorious variety of colouring which sunset casts upon it 
in more favoured climates. 

Casting a glance on the map of Iceland, the attention is first 
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attracted by three great bays and the peninsulas formed by them, 
which occupy the western side. The most south-westerly of these 
peninsulas ends in Cape Reykyanes, beyond which extends a little 
group of islands remarkable for frequent volcanic eruptions, and 
carefully avoided by navigators. They may be regarded as the last 
span of the mountain chain, running through the peninsula from east 
to west, and reaching its greatest height in the steep pyramidal 
mountain of the Keilir. Northwards from here stretches the Faxa 
Fiord to the foot of the Sniiffells Yokull, which terminates the second 
peninsula. Clothed in its armour of everlasting ice, rearing itself 
like a spirit from the Edda above mists and dark grey clouds, and 
visible for eighty miles round, appears this long extinguished volcano. 
Very rarely on the clearest days it may be seen in the early morning 
free from its cloudy veil, and glowing in rosy light in the beams of the 
rising sun, the steel-coloured ocean heaving tranquilly at its foot over 
the masses of trap and basalt which form the coast. Northwards from 
the Sniiffells Yokull lies the Brede Fiord, scattered over with countless 
rocks, and cutting into the shore with multitudes of smaller gulfs and 
fiords. The northern coast of Iceland is also deeply furrowed by 
fiords, and formed into jagged and pointed cliffs. The east coast is 
less peculiar in its formation ; the fiords cut less deeply into the land, 
and they disappear altogether on the south, where rise lofty volcanoes 
covered with perpetual snow, which, with their almost measureless 
glaciers, will probably always remain inaccessible and unknown. 
The centre of the island is occupied by an elevated plain, whence 
flow, on all sides towards the coast, numerous streams, fed in summer 
by the melting of the glaciers. Their course is short, but they are 
usually of considerable breadth ; their waters are of a troubled milky 
colour, and as they rush on with great impetuosity, bearing with them 
large masses of rock, they cut off, at certain periods of the year, all 
communication between the inhabitants of different districts. On the 
south side, the two largest are the Thiorsa and the Hoita, which 
reach the sea to the west of Hecla, and are equal in magnitude to the 
Rhine in the middle of its course; and other large and rapid rivers 
rush down from the plateau to the fiords on the north and east. 
Iceland is also rich in lakes, which, though now filled with sweet 
water, must be considered as fiords cut off from their communication 
with the sea. 

The climate of Iceland, though of course in the main determined by 
its geographical position, is considerably modified, it appears, by the 
character of the neighbouring seas and the currents prevailing in 
them ; and it is remarked, that in the surturbrand (a sort of bituminous 
coal existing in large beds) there are found well-preserved impres- 
sions of the leaves of the oak, willow, and beech. 


‘* Steenstrup, who visited the island on a commission from the Danish 
Government in the years 1838 and 1839, with especial reference to the possi- 
ble employment of the surturbrand, found in the tuff strata of Hredavatan 
and Langarwasdalr, the impressions of ten different kinds of trees of extinct 
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species, which may be compared to those found in Canada and the United 
States. The leaves of the birch, willow, elm, maple, and Liriodendron, as well 
as the cones and needles of various Conifer, place this view beyond a doubt. 
Of these trees, whose well-preserved leaves and trunks, often a foot in 
diameter, are found in regular beds, we must conclude that they were not 
brought hither as drift-wood, but that they grew on the island, and that, 
consequently, a milder climate must have prevailed here during the tertiary 
period than at present.” 


The same conclusions, also, the author thinks may be drawn from 
the fossil Mollusca; and he enters at some length into the discussion of 
the apparent contradictions presented by what are called the glacier 
stripes in the granite and gneiss of Scandinavia, which have attracted 
the attention of geologists, entirely rejecting, however, the hypothesis 
of an ice period. 


“If we cast a glance over the facts here stated, with a view to obtain some 
conclusion from them, it will appear highly probable that in some anti- 
historical period, for which every measurement is inadequate, the climate of 
Iceland must have been milder, and adapted to a more perfect vegetation than 
it is now ; and it will also appear absolutely certain, as far as the term can be 
considered applicable to geology in its present state, that a general glacieriza~ 
tion (vergletscherung) of the whole island is a thing not to be thought of; 
and the same assertion may be made, without any fear of mistake, with respect 
to the Scandinavian peninsula. So much the more may we dismiss the fable 
of a so-called ice period, in which perhaps no one ever seriously believed, and 
which, indeed, came into the world half dead, as a mere geological abortion.” 


One curious fact, alluded to by several writers, is, that the weather 
prevailing in Iceland is, in most years, the opposite of that of the 
European continent. 


“The winter of 1844-45 was, as is well known in Europe, unusually long 
and severe; while in Iceland, on the contrary, it was remarkably mild. The 
summer of 1845 was fine and dry in Iceland, rainy and cold in central Europe. 
In 1846 the reverse took place; we had uninterrupted bad weather in Iceland, 
while in Europe drought and heat prevailed in an extraordinary degree. Great 
inconstancy oF weather is characteristic of the climate of Iceland; rain alter- 
nates with sunshine the whole summer through; a calm, tranquil air is the 
greatest of rarities; while, on the other hand, storms of terrific violence are 
extremely frequent, and they often occasion to travellers, if not great danger, 
at all events great difficulties and hardships. We met with a most formidable 
tempest ourselves, on the 8th of June, in a region which is notorious for 
them, and has already been described as dangerous by Olafisen.* Already in 
the morning, when we left Reyniveller, a violent wind was blowing, which 
increased to a gale by the time we reached a height that separates Svinadal 
from Hvalfiord. The storm from the south-east now ‘raged so that we could 
scarcely draw our breath; and as we descended the steep declivity towards 
Botnsdalr our situation became extremely critical, One of our party was 
blown off his horse, and we were every moment in danger of being hurled 
over the precipice. As the wind swept over the surface of the fiord, it raised 
clouds of spray that reached us at a height of 2,000 feet above; whilst through 
the mist we could distinguish a rainbow of the most beautiful colours, stretch- 





* A well-known traveller who visited Iceland about the middle of the last 
century. 
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ing like a bridge, from shore to shore, across the dark green waters of the 
fiord, but the storm continued with the same violence till the evening. Its 
operation was not like that of the storms described by Olaffsen, confined 
within narrow limits; on the contrary, it extended along the whole south- 
western coast of the island, though, nevertheless, according to the account of 
——s sailors, the most perfect calm prevailed at about six miles from 
the shore.” 


During the author’s whole journey, storms of this kind, accom- 
panied by rain, hail, and clouds of dust, were of frequent occurrence, 
and the neighbourhood of Hecla, with its wide fields of ashes, is said 
to be especially liable to them ; yet this was the finest season, so that 
from this specimen of an Iceland summer we may form some idea of 
what the winter is likely to be. It usually begins about the end of 
September, with dark gloomy weather, soon passing into a thick 
heavy fall of snow, with which the ground is deeply covered for five 
or six months in the south, and seven or eight in the north of the 
island. From the summits of the highest mountains to the level of 
the sea is one white boundless waste, in which no tree, no shrub, no 
blade of grass can be perceived, but only here and there a black pro- 
Jecting crag. 


“ After the half-year’s winter, the spring begins to manifest itself in the 
southern districts, where, towards the end of April, the snow in the valleys has 
generally melted. When we landed at Reykyavik in the middle of May, the 
snow had disappeared from the south, and the young grass was everywhere 
growing ; but when, in the course of the summer, we visited Husavik, we were 
told that, at the time of our arrival in Iceland, the snow had lain there so deep 
as to bury all the houses, and the people could walk across the roofs from one 
to the other. It was not till the end of June that the last trace of it had 
vanished from the sea shore. ° * . 7 . 

“In a plain about eight miles in breadth, extending from the foot of the 
Blafell to the sea shore, and connecting itself with the flat moorland of the 
coast, lies the system of springs of the Great Geysir, at the foot of a hill com- 
posed of slaty — and grey trachyte. According to all appearance, 
this plain, which has a scarcely perceptible inclination to the sea, was once @ 
broad fiord reaching as far as the jagged mountains of the Yarlhettur, and the 
Blafellshals. It is clothed with a thick green carpet of meadow ground, and 
many larger or smaller springs wind, like silver bands, through the grass, 
sometimes hiding between high banks, and then again coming into sight. The 
Blafell, which closes the view to the north-east, lies blue and distant, and 
ne covered with snow. To the east and south-east are seen ranges of flat 

ills and mountains, amongst which, from high points, can be distinguished 
the cone of Hecla; on the opposite side, behind the Laugafyell, the Byarnafell, 
higher and steeper, and mostly veiled in dark blue clouds, clothed at its foot 
with grass but at the summit showing naked crags, which lay bare strata of 
trap rock and ee. From a considerable distance the traveller perceives, 
at the foot of the Langafyell, light clouds of steam rising out of the ground, 
or sometimes thick columns of smoke whirling upwards in the air; but he soon 
finds himself in the midst of a complicated system of boiling springs, which 
break forth from a volcanic chasm, extending in the direction of north-north- 
east. The valley of the Geysir is mostly filled with a new alluvium, which 
has here and there undergone a subsequent elevation, extending northwards 
from the spring in a broad ridge. Through this soil, which has been gradually 
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overlaid by a thick stratum of kieselsinter, the deposit from the springs, the 
Geysir bursts forth, and from the horizontal beds of this deposit there has 
formed, in various proportions round the Geysir and the smaller fountains, 
a flattened cone, in the midst of which is a perpendicular cylindrical funnel, 
of larger or smaller diameter. . . . . . . In ordinary circumstances, 
the basin of the Geysir is filled with crystal-clear, sea-green water, of the 
temperature of 82° (centigrade), and it flows in three small channels over 
the eastern slope of the cone. After some time, a sound, as of subter- 
ranean thunder, can be distinguished, resembling that made by a volcano 
during an eruption, and then a slight tremulous motion may be perceived 
in the rim of the fountain. When this has lasted some seconds, then 
ceased, perhaps, for a time, and then begun again with increased force, 
the water in the basin begins to swell, and the surface becomes convex, 
and, at the same time, great bubbles of steam rise to the surface and burst, 
throwing up the boiling water some metres high. Then it is again still, and the 
whole fountain is enveloped in clouds of steam. This phenomenon is repeated 
at regularly recurring intervals of an hour and twenty minutes to an hour and 
a half, perhaps for a day, until it suddenly assumes a different character. A 
heavier thunder is heard below; the water swells violently, and begins to 
heave and dash in the strongest agitation; and, after a few minutes, there 
shoots up a column of water, dispersing at the summit into dazzling white 
aust. This has scarcely reached a height of, from eighty to a hundred feet, 
when, before its drops have had time to fall to the ground, a second and a 
third follows, and rises still higher. Larger and smaller jets now shoot forth 
in all directions, some sideways in arches, others perpendicularly upwards with 
a loud hiss like that of a rocket; enormous clouds of steam roll upwards ; 
then comes a loud detonation from below, followed by another column of 
water higher than any of the preceding ones, and mingled with stones; and 
after the phenomenon has lasted for a few minutes, the whole falls and 
vanishes, like the fantastic pageantry of a dream. Before the clouds of steam 
have had time to disperse, or the boiling water to run off from the sides of the 
cone, the basin which had seemed full to the brim appears almost dry—the 
water having sunk nearly two metres. This spectacle must be seen—it cannot be 
described ; and the sight of it alone is enough amply to compensate the natu- 
ralist for the toil, privation, and even danger, attendant on so long and tedious 
a journey.” 

The author does not consider that the climate of Iceland has under- 
gone any deterioration that could affect the economical condition and 
welfare of the inhabitants, at all events, within any historic period. 
With respect to the higher temperature prevailing at the remote epoch 
of the tertiary formation, it is only what has been observed in the 
case of almost every other country, and may be referrible merely 
to the gradual cooling of the earth’s crust. 


5.—Memorie di F. D. Guerazzi, seritte dal ui medesimo. (Memoirs of 
F. D. Guerazzi, written by himself). Leghorn. 1848. 


WE regret that this remarkable autobiography should not have arrived 
in time to enable us to give as complete a notice of its contents as we 
had intended, but we may probably have something more to say con- 
cerning it and its author in our next number. It is given in the form 
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of a reply to a letter of Giuseppe Mazzini, addressed to Guerazzi on 
the publication of his celebrated romance ‘ The Siege of Florence ; 
and on its appearance, the whole edition of 5,000 copies was seized 
and destroyed by the police, and the author consigned to prison on a 
charge of sedition. ‘This circumstance, of course, served to attract 
attention to it, but it stands in no need of any such adventitious aid. 
As the biography of a man who has passed through the most striking 
and uncommon vicissitudes of fortune—now driven from the paternal 
roof and struggling with desperate energy for bread; now plunging 
into study with the passionate vehemence that distinguishes all his 
actions ; at one moment the companion of miscreants of every grade; 
the witness of scenes of horror that would be incredible if they were 
not certain; then taking his place as prime minister beside his sove- 
reign, grasping the reins which the feeble hand of the Grand Duke 
had not strength to hold—such a life as this could hardly fail to 
exhibit much matter for observation. But this strange eventful history 
is at the same time that of one whose character is in itself such a 
“ study” as is not often met with; a man of hard, strong intellect, of 
sternest fixedness of purpose—knowing no indulgence for himself or 
others ; of wild volcanic temperament, burning and blazing unquenched 
through poverty and persecution, and frightful pains of mind and 
body. 


Francesco Guerazzi was born of an ancient family of Leghorn— 
which, though noble, had fallen so entirely to decay that some of its 
members are supposed to have died in a hospital. The subject of the 
present memoir was first apprenticed to an engraver, and when thrown 
on his own hands at the age of fourteen, picked up a living for some 
time as corrector of the press and translator. His father, however 
(who does not seem to have been more to blame than himself in the 
quarrel that led to his expulsion from home), came in person to invite 
him back, and he then spent some years at the University of Pisa. 
Here, besides the regular course of study, he threw himself headlong 
into a mass of heterogeneous literature, which had the effect of pro- 
ducing an extraordinary “ jigging and whirling” in his young brain. 
His father, too, about this time presented him with a large chest of 
books, containing, among others, Bacon and Mrs. Radcliffe, Travels 
and Tales of Pirates, Homer, Montesquieu, the Arabian Nights, 
&e. &c., and most of all Voltaire, at whose full but not very salu- 
brious fountain the poor lad drank again and again, until he says 
“his very bones were coloured, like those of animals who feed on 
madder,” and out of the heaving and boiling chaos “ arose a medley 
of passion and sarcasm, of faith and scepticism, of dogmatism and 
investigation, of timidity and fearlessness, of oriental richness of 
imagery ; and the formularies of severe logic, of shyness and impetuous 
energy, of proneness to discouragement and convulsive power, and of 
innumerable other qualities, not at war with but antithetical to each 
other,” which have coloured all the creations of his brain. 

Another circumstance happening at this time, seemed to have formed 
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an epoch in the life of young Guerazzi; this was the arrival of Lord 
Byron, who, of all the celebrated persons of the age, was perhaps 
most likely to influence powerfully his imagination. Our illustrious 
countryman seems, indeed, to have assumed a somewhat mythic form 
in the eyes of the youth of Pisa. He was represented as “of royal 
birth, possessed of unbounded wealth, and endowed with superhuman 
intellect,” but withal a very incarnation of the evil one—* of most 
ferocious habits and bloodthirsty nature.” Such was the idol which 
the young student learned to worship with an enthusiastic devotion. 
For many years he “ saw and heard only through Byron,” or rather, 
through this absurdly distorted image of him. Before the period 
arrived for his leaving the university, he became, from some trivial 
cause, obnoxious to some of the petty officials of the place, and was 
sentenced to a year’s banishment, and finally quitted his Alma Mater, 
“unadvanced in learning, disgusted with life, growing more and more 
gloomy.” 

Of the indomitable energy of his character we have, among other 
proofs, this one, that though the profession he adopted—that of com- 
mercial law—was in the highest degree distasteful to him, as he ear- 
nestly desired to enter the army, he persevered in it so far as ulti- 
mately to derive from it an income of fifteen hundred a year; little 
enough, perhaps, as compared with the receipts of professional men in 
England, but very considerable for Tuscany. In 1831 he again be- 
came involved in a charge of sedition, and was for some time an 
inmate of the prison where he witnessed the frightful scenes to which 
we have alluded, in which prisoners guilty of every kind and amount of 
crime were locked up all together, and allowed liquor and knives, until 
they attacked and massacred each other indiscriminately, the gaolers 
being afraid to enter the door. To Guerazzi’s last imprisonment in 
Porte Ferrajo his countrymen are indebted for the ‘Siege of Florence,’ 
which he wrote, he says, “ because he could not fight a battle.” 

The persecutions which he suffered seem only to have had the effect 
of hardening still more his originally stern and rigid character. His 
democratic principles became gradually mingled with the bitterness 
of personal hatred and the desire of vengeance; his patriotism mani- 
fests itself in a sort of malignant fury. To arouse his country from 
her lethargy, he says, he “‘ wounded her, and into her wounds poured 
sulphur and flaming pitch ;” and his moral sense also underwent 
some strange perversions, that ill fitted him for the important and 
responsible position he afterwards held. But of these we shall have 
more to say hereafter. 











CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


1.—Book oF ORNAMENTAL GLazinc QuARRIESs, COLLECTED AND 
ARRANGED FROM ANCIENT ExampLes. By A. W. Franks, B. A. 
8vo. London: Parker. 1849. 


In former times, what was old-fashioned was considered ill-fashioned 
in the dressing of the inside as well as outside of the head ; and the 
wisdom of our ancestors was as foolishness in questions of art. 
During much of the reign of the third George, it was the fashion, 
both in books and works, to ignore the noblest buildings and adorn- 
ments of our forefathers. ‘They were merely Gothic, that is, barba- 
rous, and unworthy of the notice of persons of taste. In recent times 
we have re-discovered our ancient Gothic edifices, and have taken up 
the notion that they are among the loftiest efforts of inventive talent, 
refined taste, and constructive skill. Moreover, we are beginning to 
discover that the details and ornaments of these ancient structures 
(imperfectly as we have investigated them) are deserving of our re- 
spectful attention, if not of our warmest admiration. 

Among the numerous works that have recently appeared illustrative 
of the ornamental art of the middle ages, this ‘ Book of Ornamental 
Glazing Quarries,’ if not one of the most important, is not one of the 
least curious. 

Glazing quarries, translated into the vernacular, mean the small 
squares or lozenges of glass used in the windows of ancient churches, 
palaces, and mansions, at a period when sheets of glass could be manu- 
factured by the inch only, and not, as now, by the acre ; and it is 
instructive and interesting to observe how the difficulties attending 
such small material were got over by the men of old, and even turned 
to account in the way of ornament. 

Painted windows, may, as Mr. Franks states, be divided into two 
classes ; one, in which the design is composed of figures, either single 
or in groups ; the other, in which it consists of patterns only. It is 
to the illustration of the latter and minor branch of glass painting, 
that this book is devoted. 

The work consists of 112 plates of single panes of glass, the size of 
the originals, that is from 12 to 16 inches in area, each one filling a 
plate of an octavo volume. Most of the panes are of lozenge form ; 
but some few are square, and set square. As far as possible they are 
fac similes of the originals, which have been collected from churches, 
palaces, and old baronial halls and mansions, with an amount of labour 
that must have been one of love: and the engravings bear every 
appearance of being faithful copies of the originals. The plates are 
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preceded by a few pages of letter-press, describing the subjects and 
probable dates of the quarries. The dates are assigned to the period 
between A.D. 1200 and 1530, and correspond with those of the three 
periods of pointed architecture in this country. 

Most of the lozenges have one single central ornament, drawn with 
brown lines, and rarely shaded or coloured, except in some of the 
later specimens, where a little yellow is introduced. The rich and 
brilliant colours of the more elaborate ancient windows, do not appear 
in these quarries. The borders around the edges of many of the 
lozenges are chiefly plain bands or lines, which are usually confined 
to the two upper sides of the pane, and are very rarely ornamented. 

The subjects of the central ornaments are very various. Some are 
merely geometrical forms and stars: others are simple and graceful 
curved patterns. Leaves and flowers frequently appear, much sim- 
plified and generalized. Among these the lily or fleur de lis is pre- 
eminent, and not unfrequently the rose or rosette: the oak, ivy, 
wood-sorrel, columbine, primrose, broom, pomegranate, and even toad- 
stool, also afford patterns. Birds, curious and quaint in design and 
attitude, are occasionally seen ; quadrupeds rarely ; and the human 
figure never. Many specimens of antique letters are given from these 
central ornaments, including the sacred monogram I H §, and various 
initials and mottoes : some single and plain, others more cr less inter- 
laced and adorned, or conjoined with royal or private badges, coronets, 
crests, and croziers. 

Some of the above-mentioned designs are quaint, a few are odd or 
grotesque, but the greater number are, at least, in what we should 
consider good taste, and some are very beautiful. Whatever be the 
merits or diversity of the designs, all appear to be purely the products 
of their own period. We do not find a single copy from the antique ; 
nor any evidence that the designers were influenced by, or even 
acquainted with, Greek art. 

It is as evidences of ancient art rather than as objects to be directly 
copied or imitated, that these designs will be valuable. Still occasions 
do occur, even now, in which it is desirable that such ornaments 
should be employed ; and the architect, if he do not exactly copy 
these, will yet be gratified to have, at a small cost, the opportunity of 
examining so large a collection of designs made in an age when a 
degree of skill and attention was devoted to the subject which it is 
never likely to receive again. And there is, perhaps, no branch of 
ornamental art which might not derive useful suggestions from this 
collection. 

We are the more indebted to Mr. Franks for this interesting record 
of our ancestors, as the subject matter of it is so fragile, and has, for 
centuries past, been constantly and rapidly diminishing. He states 
that 


“Few examples remain of the original arrangement of quarry windows. 
The violence of puritans and the negligence of parochial authorities have left 
but scanty fragments of the glorious stained glass with which every church 
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was once filled. Quarries, especially, have been considered as mere dirty pieces 
of glass, and left, accordingly, to the tender mercies of the glazier. 

** From the perishable nature of the material, the remains of ancient painted 
glass are continually diminishing in number; a reference to the church notes 
made during the last century, will show how many have disappeared since 
they were written; and by the combined efforts of ill-advised restorations, 
careless keeping, and the wanton mischief of school-boys, they seem likely to 
decrease still more. Hence the importance of collecting careful descriptions 
or drawings of the existing remains.” 


And of these, or at least of the quarry patterns, a greater variety is 
still to be found in England than in any other_country. 


2.—Piurermaces To Saint Mary or WALSINGHAM, AND SAINT 
Tuomas or Cantersury. By Desiderius Erasmus. Newly 
translated, and illustrated with notes, by John Gough Nichols, 
F.S.A. Westminster: J. B. Nichols and Son. 1849. 


WELL do we remember how, in by-gone days, we used to enjoy the 
racy wit (fun, we then called it) which every page of our school copy 
of ‘Erasmi Colloquia Selecta’ presented to our view. Little, how- 
ever, did we understand, or, indeed, care for, the deep meaning lying 
hidden beneath the sparkling surface of the merry Colloquies; and 
still less did we dream that, in after life, we should renew our 
acquaintance with the unsparing and untiring satirist of the super- 
stitions and abuses of the Romish Church, in the pages of so beauti- 
fully illustrated and elegantly bound a volume as is now lying before 
us, side by side with the identical humble canvas-clothed copy of the 
‘Colloquia Selecta’ above alluded to. 

This volume appropriately commences with a translation of the 
colloquy, entitled ‘Rash Vows; or, Pilgrimages to Sacred Places:’ 
together with the learned author’s apology for that colloquy. This 
is followed by a clever translation of the ‘ Peregrinatio Religionis 
ergo,’ a work much less known than it deserves to be, whether, as 
the translator observes, “as illustrating a chapter of religious history, 
or as supplying features of local description not elsewhere to be 
found.” To this end, the copious notes appended to the colloquy will 
be found conducive. They exhibit great learning and research, and 
contain much varied information relative to Walsingham and Canter- 
bury, once the most celebrated spots in England, considered as the 
resort of those who, like him of whom Erasmus, in his ‘ Praise of 
Folly,’ speaks, leaving their wives and children at home, wend their 
way to Jerusalem, to Rome, or St. Iago, or where, in short, they have 
no business whatever. 

In opposition to Fosbrooke and others who have thrown a doubt 
upon the narrative of Erasmus, and who even consider it questionable 
whether he ever visited Walsingham, Mr. Nichols states that he “has 
had the satisfaction of finding Erasmus’s description of Walsingham 
confirmed in so many of its minor details, that he is induced to regard 
it as an exact description of the place.” On the other hand, “the 
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various particulars of the Pilgrimage to Canterbury are confirmed in 
so many points by evidence either still existing, or remembered on 
good authority, that no one has ever expressed a doubt but that 
Erasmus wrote his description of Canterbury from personal observa- 
tion.” The notes furnish good evidence in proof of both these 
statements, and in the appendix we find much curious matter on the 
subjects of “English Pilgrimages in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries,” and “ Modern Pilgrimages on the Continent,” as well as on 
the towns of Walsingham and Canterbury. The illustrative woodcuts 
also add interest and value to the volume, which, we are sure, will be 
welcomed as it deserves to be by both the antiquary and the general 
reader. With one explanatory extract we must conclude our notice. 


“The editor would wish to leave to others to draw their inferences. His 
object has been merely the illustration of a feature of our early religious history, 
in the most approved historical manner, that is to say, from contemporary 
sources of information, and accompanied by the citation of his authorities. 
He leaves the facts thus collected to speak for themselves, and desires that 
they may receive that critical examination from his readers to which his own 
efforts have been directed, in order to place them on the firm basis of historic 
truth.” . 


38.—An ACCOUNT OF THE SETTLEMENT OF NEw Piymoutha, In New 
ZEALAND, from Personal Observation, during a Residence there of 
Five Years. By Charles Hursthouse, jun. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co., 65, Cornhill. 1849. 


No one should emigrate to New Zealand without having first perused 
this valuable little volume with care and attention. The advice to 
emigrants and settlers is peculiarly valuable from its sound practical 
character; and not less valuable are the descriptions of the settlement 
and its capabilities, these having been drawn up from the experience 
attained during a five years’ residence on the spot, which may in 
many respects be looked upon as one of the most highly favoured 
districts in the colony. 

Mr. Hursthouse thus describes the general appearance of the settle- 
ment of New Plymouth, better known perhaps by its native name of 
Taranaki. 


“On approaching it from sea, the town, or rather village, is seen snugly 
situated near the beach, its white houses contrasting prettily with the vivid 
greenness of all around. Behind, and on either side, are the near cultivations ; 
whilst frequently some rising columns of smoke will indicate the more distant 
clearings. Almost to the water’s edge, and for a considerable distance back, 
the country is covered with a luxuriant growth of fern, joining a forest ever 
fresh and green, and of the richest foliage ; to this, as a fitting background, 
sixteen miles from the coast, is seen a range of wooded hills, from which rises 
Mount Egmont, the finest natural object in New Zealand ; 9,000 feet high, of 
a beautiful cone-like shape, thickly wooded round its base, but always capped 
with snow and dazzling white, Mount Egmont is quite the pride of the settle- 
ment, and the admiration of every beholder.” —p. 11. 
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Wood and water, shade and shelter for stock, are afforded by 
numerous densely-wooded dells with which the face of the country is 
varied; these dells offer the finest spots for orchards, or for the growth 
of any crop requiring a rich soil and protection from wind. Water is 
generally abundant, both in the form of springs, of rivulets, and large 
streams, and is procured by sinking wells, in which it is generally 
obtained at from thirty to forty feet. In short, says Mr. Hursthouse, 


“The most phlegmatic admirer of the beauties of nature would be charmed 
by the appearance of the country. For those who prefer the grand and 
romantic, there is the lofty snow-capped mountain, with its noble slopes and 
wood-crowned ranges. The taste for sylvan scenery and quiet rustic beauty 
is equally gratified by the frequency of stream and forest, glade and valley, 
clearmgs and snug homesteads; few countries offer so many beautiful and 
convenient sites for cottage or mansion.”—p. 12. 


These encomiums are fully borne out by the well-executed litho- 
graphic sketches with which the volume is embellished. In three of 
these, the snow-crowned summit of Mount Egmont towers aloft in 
the background, while the scenery in some of the views is remarkably 
picturesque. 

It must not, however, be supposed from the above extracts that the 
author has filled his book with what may be termed the esthetics of 
emigration ; graver matters are duly attended to; and these are stated 
in a style peculiarly well adapted for the information of plain practical 
men. For the collection of this information the author’s residence at 
the settlement has afforded many advantages; and he has turned to 
good account the experience thus gained, by stating in the intelli- 
gence he imparts, the actual wants of the emigrant, and by clothing 
such intelligence in plain language easily understood by all. 

The chapter on the statistics of New Plymouth has evidently been 
compiled with great care, and embraces almost every topic relating to 
the original condition and present state of the settlement, such as the 
price of land, of stock, building materials, and wearing apparel, exports, 
government expenditure, and numerous other particulars. The direc- 
tions as to the emigrant’s outfit, choice and cultivation of land, mode 
of clearing and cropping, the management of stock, and general 
business of the farm, will also be found sound and practical, and 
consequently of equal value with the other portions of the book. 

With one or two more extracts we must conclude. Mr. Hursthouse 
is particular in impressing on the minds of his readers, that neither in 
New Zealand, nor in any other colony, is any advantage to be gained 
without labour and industry ; and says with truth that 


“ It is frequently charged on works descriptive of new countries, that the 
* promised land’ is painted in colours far too glowing. The charge, however, 
should rather be, that they seldom sufficiently impress the emigrant with the 
stern fact, that in order to ‘ reap the fruits,’ industry is as requisite in a new 
as in an old country. In this respect, the chief difference between them is, 
that in the old, labour frequently goes unrewarded, in the new, never ; but 
labour is necessary in both.”—p. 156. 
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After alluding to some of the advantages offered by New Plymouth 
asa field for emigration, such as the salubrity of the climate, the 
productive quality of the soil, and the shipping facilities afforded by 
the situation, the author thus concludes :— 

“ What is now required is an influx of capital and labour. Always as- 
suming that the emigrant be duly qualified by energy and industry, the 
Taranaki district is one where, with moderate means, a man whose life in 
England has been a constant weary struggle to maintain his station, but who 
sees with bitterness that his children must descend in the social scale, may 
soon create a fine estate, and live ten years longer to enjoy it; where the 
tenant-farmer, whose sons may become labourers on the land he tilled, may 
escape high rent, tax, and tithe, and soon rise to be the independent pro- 
prietor; where the steady mechanic may escape the crushing competition 
existing in old countries, and find constant employment, with good wages and 
cheap living: where the half-starved labourer may revel in rude plenty, build 
his or on his own land, and soon raise himself to comfort and prosperity.” 
—p. 154. 

As example in all things, even in emigration, is better than pre- 
cept, we may state that the author, who is now in England, after 
having been in the Canadas, the United .States, South Africa, and 
New South Wales, is so convinced, from the experience of a five 
years’ residence at New Plymouth, of the superior advantages offered 
by that settlement, that he is about to return thither, accompanied by 
several members of his family; and this, not from any pecuniary 
interest in the country, but from a conviction that there is no place 
which offers more inducements to the emigrant, and few which offer 
so many. 


4.—Tae Rupiments or Borany: A Famriar INTRODUCTION TO 
THE Stupy oF Prants. By Arthur Henfrey, F.L.S., Lecturer on 
Botany at St. George’s Hospital, Author of ‘Outlines of Structural 
and Physiological Botany.’ London: John Van Voorst, Paternoster 
Row. 1849. 
A CLEVERLY written introduction to the delightful science of botany : 
we are, nevertheless, not quite satisfied with it. Like the same 
author’s ‘ Outlines of Structural and Physiological Botany,’ it is full of 
sound information, generally well digested though not always clearly 
expressed; but a certain air of dryness and technicality, out of place 
in a familiar introduction, will, we fear, prove anything but attractive 
to the majority of those who may seek to master the rudiments of the 
science through the medium of its pages. To our mind, Lindley’s 
‘Lady’s Botany’ presents almost the beau ideal of what a familiar 
introduction ought to be; the style is easy and inviting, and even 
in treating of some of the most abstruse doctrines of botany, the 
language is clear and perspicuous. Remembering, however, that 
“comparisons is odorous,” we pursue this subject no further, but pro- 
ceed to give some account of the contents of Mr. Henfrey’s pretty 
little volume. 
In the first or introductory chapter, the author briefly describes 
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the various compound organs of plants, their nature and offices ; 
commencing with the root, and proceeding onwards to those organs 
devoted to the reproduction of individuals and the continuation of 
the species. This chapter would, in our opinion, have been far more 
intelligible to the tyro had it been made a concise description of the 
external forms and offices of the various organs, without any of the 
morphological remarks which are now interspersed. In this chapter 
we find a passage, the meaning of which is rather to be guessed at 
than understood. After explaining the difference between annual, 
biennial, and perennial plants, the author says :— 


‘* There are other perennial plants which have their stem under ground, 
and display above ground every summer a new stalk bearing flowers, which 
again dies down to the ground in autumn, as for instance, the 
the hop, or looses [ciel its flower-stalk every year, and produces a tuft of 
leaves _ live through the winter, as, for instance, the daisy or the flag.” 
—p. 21. 

Loosing [? losing] the “ flower-stalk every year,” and the “ stalk 
bearing flowers” dying “ down to the ground in autumn,” seem to us 
perfectly synonymous terms, conveying the same meaning. 

The three succeeding chapters are respectively devoted to descrip- 
tions of the “ organs of simple growth and nutrition ;” “ organs for 
the production of new plants ;” and “ flowerless plants ;” and in the 
fifth chapter, “ systematic botany,” a department of the science to 
which the knowledge derived from a study of the other branches is 
applied, is explained. In this chapter too much space is devoted to 
an elucidation of the Linnean system, and too little to the natural 
method ; the latter being that now generally taught, should have 
been treated on more in detail. This chapter contains some valuable 
hints as to the mode of study, independently of method or system. 

Mr. Henfrey, in opposition to the opinion of most botanists, states 
at page 22, that “in all cases, the root, like every other part of a 
plant, is clothed by a perfect, delicate membrane or skin, through 
which the liquids pass ;” and at page 78, in treating of the epidermis 
or enveloping membrane, he ‘more explicitly says, that “it is always 
exceedingly thin and delicate on the growing extremities of the roots, 
as it has here to allow of the passage of the liquids destined to nourish 
the plant, which liquids it filters so that no solid matter can ever enter 
into the interior.” Now, we believe, that the “ growing extremities 
of the root,” or spongioles, as they are technically termed, are never 
covered by a membrane or skin, but that they are merely a mass of 
newly-formed cells and mucus, by which the liquid food of the plant 
is absorbed and transmitted upwards through the older portion of the 
fibre into the stem and leaves. The epidermis, indeed, seems not to 
be a special organ, but merely the outer layers of cells become indu- 
rated by exposure to the air, or by some organic action of the plant. 

The work is tastily got up, and profusely illustrated with well- 
executed wood-cuts. 
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5—-ForM AND SOUND—CAN THEIR BEAUTY BE DEPENDENT ON THE 
saAME Puysicat Laws? a Critical Enquiry, &. By Thomas 
Purdie. Edinburgh: A. and T. Black. 1849. 


Various attempts have been made within the last few years to prove 
that form, colour, and music, depend upon the same laws. Similar 
attempts were made by the ancients, and also during the middie ages: 
but the results of these early investigations have appeared to the 
world to rest on such slender analogies, or to be, in fact, so purely 
imaginary, that they have never been recognized as empirical know- 
ledge, far less as real science. 

The recent authors who have been most persevering in their endea- 
vours to promulgate doctrines founded on these analogies, are Mr. G. 
Field, in his ‘ Outlines of Analogical Philosophy,’ and in his ‘ Chro- 
matics, or the Analogy, Harmony, and Philosophy of Colours ; and 
Mr. D. R. Hay, in his ‘ First Principles of Symmetrical Beauty,’ also 
in ‘Proportion, or the Geometrical Principle of Beauty analysed,’ the 
‘Principles of Beauty in Colouring Systematized;’ and in several other 
works on form and colour. 

The purpose of Mr. Purdie’s work is to vuatrovert the doctrines of 
Mr. Hay regarding the connection of form and sound ; and though it 
would be impossible to give a complete account of the controversy 
without much space and many diagrams, a brief notice of the leading 
points may not be without interest. 

Mr. Hay maintains that we are endowed with a mathematical 
faculty which recognizes instinctively the fundamental harmonies of 
form, colour and sound. These harmonies can be distinctly marked by 
the same series of numbers, viz., by those which indicate the propor- 
tions between the intervals of the musical scale, exhibited by the 
vibrations of musical strings of different lengths but of equal thickness 
and tension, viz.:— 


Names. Musical Notes. 
++. an eighth or octave as from C 40 c 
-.» a perfect fifth Cc 
- a perfect fourth C 
a major sixth 
eg ere 
a minor third ..... Pecenen 
a minor sixth 
a major tone or second .... 
a minor tone or second . 
a major seyenth ........ ~ 
a minor seventh or hemitone ¥ ~ @ 
Symmetrical Beauty, p. 75. 
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The ratios thus discovered are applied to form by means of triangles, 
in the following manner. 

The two equal isosceles triangles formed by drawing a diagonal 
across a square, have two angles ‘of 45° and one of 90°, the ratios of 
which are as 1 to 1 and as 2 to 1: arid since, when placed together 
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they form a square, they shew symmetry of the first order, viz, 
relating to the number 2. 

The two equal scalene triangles formed by the bisection of an equi- 
lateral triangle have angles of 30°, 60°, and 90°, exhibiting ratios of 
1 to 3 and 2 to 3. These two triangles joined by their longer sides 
form an oblong, and show symmetry of the second order, relating to 
the number 3. 

An isosceles triangle, having one angle of 36° and two of 72, if 
bisected through its vertex, gives two scalene triangles with angles 
of 18°, 72°, and 90°, which have, to the right angle, a ratio of 1 to 5 
and 4 to 5. These triangles placed together form a rectangle, having 
symmetry of the third order, relating to the number 5. 

All these rectangles (and certain others founded on them) are held 
to be perfectly harmonious to the eye, as the notes of the musical 
scale are to the ear; and other rectangles are not beautiful or agree- 
able to the eye. 

In order to discover harmonious ellipses, rhombs, and other regular 
figures, such figures must be inscribed in rectangles having the har- 
monic diagonals. Egg-shaped ovals can also be drawn on a modifi- 
cation of the same principle, with the certainty that they shall be 
perfectly beautiful or harmonious. The human body and its parts 
are also considered by Mr. Hay to exhibit similar proportions, in 
proof of which he measures the most approved models, and states the 
ratios of the lengths. 

The heads of Mr. Purdie’s objections to this theory of “a universal 
mathematical principle of harmony inherent in the human mind, pro- 
ducing a response te every development of its laws presented to the 
senses, whether in sound, form, or colour,” can only be briefly indi- 
cated as follows. 

1. The organs of sight and hearing are acted on in a totally dif- 
ferent manner. A sound reaches the ear of the same pitch: a form 
varies in appearance with every change of position ; and one of Mr. 
Hay’s harmonious rectangles would thus change into an infinite 
variety of less rectangles, until it appeared a straight line only. 

2. Mr. Hay’s mode of obtaining symmetrical triangles is not cor- 
rect, according to his own admission; and he alters these figures to 
suit his theory. 

3. The greatest taste and skill in music may be possessed by a 
person ignorant of the harmonious ratios. 

4. The theory is departed from with regard to the human body, as 
the relative lengths of the parts are taken, and not the harmonious 
diagonals. 

5. The measurements of the Parthenon, on which Mr. Hay’s 
theory greatly relies, are taken from an incorrect engraving. The 
correct measurements would therefore disprove the theory; while the 
alleged harmonious rectangles of which the building is composed alter 
their apparent shape by almost every change of the observer's posi- 
tion, and become inharmonious. 
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6. Mr. Hay’s egg-shaped ellipse occupies a considerable part of his 
work on Symmetry of Form, and sixty plates are devoted to it ; yet it 
disproves the theory, because three quarters of the angles on which 
the ovals are constructed are incorrectly measured. If the figures 
are beautiful notwithstanding, the theory cannot be true. If they are 
not beautiful, how is it that they are produced as specimens of per- 
fect beauty? 

7. Let a number of figures termed by Mr. Hay harmonious, and a 
number of others which he would call inharmonious, be placed toge- 
ther, and the ordinary eye will not discover the alleged beauty and 
deformity; whereas a false musical note will offend the least educated 
ear. 
Various other objections are raised which are not intelligible without 
diagrams. 

The critique is preceded by an introduction on the general laws of 
beauty ; and several chapters on the opinions of ancient and modern 
authors ; and displays acuteness, intelligence and research, though it 
settles nothing, and does not go to the bottom of the subject. It will, 
however, be of interest to all who are studying the questions to which 
it relates ; while the objections urged against Mr. Hay’s theory are 
such as he will probably not be disposed to leave unanswered. 

Although we consider that Mr. Hay has not established his theory, 
either as regards form or colour, his works are valuable contributions 


to Hsthetical science—especially those on colour, which contain much 
useful information put forward in many points of view, and rendered 
practically useful. 


6—On tHe CurRENCY AND GOVERNMENT STOCK OF THE 
Unirep Kinepom.—By James Wilkin. Smyrna, 1848. 
Tue author of this pamphlet has wisely avoided most of the topics 
which commonly form the staple of currency essays, but which really 
have little or nothing to do with the principles of the subject. What 
he does is to point out that money serves two purposes, viz.: First, 
that of a standard, by reference to which the value of commodities is 
ascertained, for purposes of exchange, and by which the amount of 
debts is defined. Second, that of a medium of exchange, by the use 
of which the exchange of commodities is greatly facilitated. Further, 
that sometimes the money in use calls for an increase, and some- 
times calls for a decrease, because there is more exchange going on at 
one time than at another; and that unless the substances used for 
money admit of the appropriate increase or decrease in their quantity, 
money must necessarily become scarce (and dear) at one time, and 
superabundant (and cheap) at another time ; by which its fitness for 
discharging the office of a standard will be greatly damaged. Lastly, 
that gold and silver do not admit of this appropriate increase or 
decrease in their quantity; and therefore that they are incapable, 
unaidedly, of discharging the two functions of money with correctness, 
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Mr. Wilkin proposes to allow holders of stock to exchange their 
stock at pleasure, for non-interest-bearing certificates, which shall be 
constituted a legal tender at par ; and also to allow the holders of such 
certificates, at pleasure, to exchange them back for interest-bearing 
stock ; so that when the circulation wants an increase, holders of stock 
may (in effect) get their stock coined into money ; and, on the other 
hand, when money becomes excessive, that they may get it uncoined, 
and made interest-bearing as before. 

In this way portions of stock might be withdrawn from the mass of 
investments, at the option of the holders, and added to the circulating 
medium, there to continue so long as the legitimate monetary wants of 
society made it profitable so to use the stock, after which it would go 
back and rejoin investments. The same idea, in former numbers of 
this Review, having been suggested in articles on the currency, we 
need hardly say that we think it deserving an attentive consideration, 
and we have only cordially to recommend a pamphlet in which the 
subject is further illustrated. Itshould be observed that no departure 
from the gold standard is herein implied, for a transfer of stock is 
the transfer of a valid claim, to receive a definite portion of GOLD per 
annum; therefore gold, and gold alone, is the standard which governs 
the transaction. 


7.—EXCITEMENT; A TALE or ouR Own Times. Two Volumes. 
London: Orger and Meryon, 174, Fenchurch-street. 1849. 


A TALE to which the Irishman’s description of his letter—de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis—may, with considerable propriety, be applied; 
since religion, politics, corn-laws, railways, duelling, love-making, and 
science, are among the numerous subjects which find a place in its 
pages. The chief actors in the drama are a crusty old Yorkshire 
baronet, who quarrels with every one, even at his own table, that 
may happen to express opinions differing from his own; his amiable 
daughter and her pretty friend; a rather irritable but high-minded 
M.P., the daughter’s lover; a gambling captain, not over scrupulous 
as to the means whereby he eases his dupes of their cash; with 
sundry minor personages, including two poachers, who set fire to the 
baronet’s mansion, and make off with his iron chest in the confusion 
thereby occasioned. 

Although a want of artistic skill may occasionally be detected in it, 
yet are we bound to confess that this tale displays more than an 
average degree of merit; the title must, however, be looked upon as 
in some respects a misnomer, for we have vainly endeavoured to dis- 
cover any considerable amount of “excitement” in the volumes, not- 
withstanding that an entire chapter is devoted to a disquisition upon 
its various phases, military, political, religious, and speculative; the 
obvious end and aim thereof being to convey a salutary warning to the 
inexperienced against the destructive vice of gambling. 
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We must not close our notice without mentioning that the writer's 
share of the profits is to be appropriated to the funds of “ An Establish- 
ment for Gentlewomen during Temporary Illness.” As aiding in 
this “labour of love,” we heartily wish the tale “ good speed.” 


8.—Tue Frencn Revo.utions From 1789 to 1848. By T. W. 
Redhead. Three Volumes. Edinburgh: William and Robert 
Chambers. 1849. 


THEsE volumes remind us of Walter Scott’s clever comparison of the 
course of events in a novel with that of a stone rolling down hill. In 
either case, at starting, much caution is observed in feeling the way, 
as it were, every circumstance connected with the opening of the novel 
being carefully noted, as every petty obstacle lying in the path of the 
stone delays it for a time, and threatens to prevent its farther progress. 
As tale and stone proceed on their way, the motion is accelerated and 
fewer delays occur; at length, when the termination of the story in 
the one case, and the foot of the hill in the other, are approached, the 
velocity is redoubled, the stone clears all obstacles by tremendous 
bounds, and the novelist dismisses his dramatis persone in few words, 
together with such momentous topics as marriage and marriage 
settlements, deaths and births, and all the important events therewith 
connected. 

So with the ‘ History of the French Revolutions’ before us. The 
history strictly commences with the opening of the States-General, on 
the Sth of May, 1789, and concludes with a brief account of the revo- 
lution of 1848. So brief, indeed, is this account, that twenty pages 
alone, out of the 1,024 comprised in the three volumes, are devoted to 
the history of this momentous civil commotion, with all its struggles 
and all its important consequences. 

We have but little to complain of in the manner in which the earlier 
portion of the history is executed; it is in general written in an im- 
partial style, and with but little display of political bias; and, as may . 
be inferred from the space occupied, the various events connected with 
the history of France from the period above-named down to the out- 
break of the revolution of 1848, are given in considerable detail. But 
the events of that important change are described in the smallest pos- 
sible space, and it is evident that neither the transactions nor the men 
of the movement find more favour in the eyes of Mr. Redhead than in 
those of Lord Brougham. 


We give two extracts from this portion of the history, as specimens 
of the manner in which some of the personages connected with the 
revolutionary struggle are spoken of. The two selected are Lamartine 
and Louis Napoleon, perhaps the most prominent of all. Of Lamartine 
the author thus speaks :— 

“Much certainly could not be said in favour of this personage in a political 
point of view, for te had been by turns of every hue in the category of parties, 
having commenced his career as a burning Legitimatist. e had never 
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acquired any influence as a party leader, for his excessive vanity and boundless 
caprice rendered him ever unsteady in his opinions and faithless in his attach- 
ments,”—Vol. iii., p. 367. 


Not very complimentary this! And the choice of Lamartine for the 
position he subsequently held in the Provisional Government is attri- 
buted to his having emerged on a new path, and come forth as the 
apologist of Robespierre and the triumvirate of the Committee of 
Public Safety. 


“ This,” continues the author, “he did in what he called a ‘ History of the 
Girondins,’ wherein he strove to represent Robespierre, albeit wallowing in the 
blood of thousands, as a man of very gentle heart after all, animated with pure 
intentions, and full of philanthropical aspirations. It had been before urged 
in defence of Robespierre that he was a fanatic, which in reality he was not, 
for he had far too much villanous hypocrisy to be a fanatic ; but it was reserved 


for M. Lamartine to discover him to be the sweetest and most amiable of 
mankind.”—P, 367. 


To this discovery, as he calls it, the author chooses to attribute 
Lamartine’s ‘‘ spontaneous two-fold election as a member of the Pro- 
visional Government upon the overthrow of the monarchy;” insinuating 
that those by whose suffrages he was elected looked forward to the 
time when their representative would probably throw off the mask 
and assume the line of conduct followed by the subject of his biogra- 


phical eulogies. With great candour, however, Mr. Redhead, gives 


Lamartine due praise for the part he actually took in the management 
of affairs ; saying— 


“ But the event turned out differently from what was anticipated; and 
Lamartine, with a heroism and courage which can never be too highly extolled, 
nobly fulfilled the duty which fell to him; and often, by his undaunted and 
flashing eloquence, deterred the infuriated mob from desperate resolutions, 
and saved France and Europe from incalculable calamities.””—Vol. iii., p. 367. 


Mr. Redhead might have mentioned Lamartine’s noble replies to 
the Polish and Irish deputations; but praise on this head would, 
perhaps, have scarcely suited his purpose, since some caviller might 
possibly have contrasted the conduct of Lamartine on that occasion 
with the course subsequently adopted in the affair of the Italian inter- 
vention by the present head of the French Government, who, it may 
be presumed, is somewhat of a favourite with our author, since he 
concludes his labours with the following eulogium on the President of 
the French Republic :— 


“ With the accession of Louis Napoleon to the presidency ended the revo- 
lution of 1848; and, as he has been well schooled in adversity, and is endowed 
with an excellent understanding, a winning amiability, and enlightened princi- 
ples of peace and order, it is fervently to be hoped that, more fortunate than 
his predecessors, he will be enabled to crush the malignant factions that are 
ge: hee serge the existence of civilization, and that, in the capacity 
either of ident or Emperor, he may prove himself that saviour of France 
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which she ever needs against the impulses of her own blind and barbaric 
passions.” —P. 376. 

In the above extract, the italics are our own; the application is 
obvious. May the author’s hopes and expectations be realized ! 


9.—ErnEsTO DI RipaALTa: A TALE OF THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 

By the Author of ‘Notes of Two Years’ Residence in Italy.’ Three 

volumes. London: Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill. Dublin: 

M‘Glashan, 1849. 

By an artistic combination of ideal personages and imaginary inci- 
dents with many of the actual events connected with the last few 
years of Italian history, the author has wrought out a very interest- 
ing story, the opening scenes of which are laid in Rome towards the 
close of the pontificate of Gregory XVI. It was commenced, he tells 
us in the preface, nearly a year and a half ago, at a time when “all 
Italy was in the full fervour of admiration for Pio Nono and Carlo 
Alberto,” and when “sanguine were the aspirations of the Italian 
people for national independence.” ‘The advent of that independence, 
though for a while delayed by adverse circumstances, the author, in 
common with many other earnest friends of freedom, believes must 
sooner or later dawn upon the people of Italy: the deep interest he 
feels in their cause, has led him to endeavour to popularise the Italian 
question, hoping thereby to awaken the sympathy of the people of 
England in their favour. English sympathy in abundance is expressed 
and felt for the Italians, Hungarians, Poles, and every other nation 
bowed down beneath the oppressor’s yoke ; but alas! sympathy alone 
will not go far towards removing the burthen, though prudence 
obviously forbids the employment of more active or more weighty 
measures. 

Ernesto di Ripalta, the hero of the tale, is a young and high-souled 
Roman noble, whose father, the Marchese di Ripalta, was one of the 
band of patriots who at Rimini “ sealed with their blood their love of 
their country and their hatred of the Austrian,” upon the failure of 
the revolutionary movement in 1831. Ernesto, treading in his father’s 
footsteps, has devoted himself to the cause of freedom, and through 
the machinations of a Count di Casanova, (a nephew of Lambruschini) 
to whom Ernesto’s lovely sister Angelica is affianced, is arrested, 
thrown into the dungeons of St. Angelo, tried, and sentenced to death, 
but this sentence is commuted to banishment. After spending some 
time in retirement at the residence of his friend the Count de Mont- 
maure, situated on the shores of the Lake Leman, Ernesto, availing 
himself of the amnesty proclaimed on the accession of Pius IX., 
returns to Rome only to find his mother the Marchesa dead, and his 
sister Angelica completely changed in manner and appearance, and 
entirely under the control of the Jesuit Verrone, who had been her 
mother’s spiritual adviser. On the declaration of war with Austria, 
Ernesto and his friend Montmaure joined the army of Charles Albert, 
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each with his chosen band of ardent followers, like themselves, devoted 
to the cause of liberty. Ernesto falls, bravely endeavouring to 
retrieve the reverses of the fatal field of Rivoli, leaving to the care 
of his friend his widow—an English lady—and their two children, 

Interwoven with the career of the hero, and the historical events 
detailed in these pages, is of course a tale of love, but not ending in 
a marriage after the approved fashion: this is prevented by the wily 
Jesuit Verrone; and the fair Angelica, long before freed from her 
hated engagement with Casanova, and loving Montmaure with an 
Italian fervour, ends her days in a convent. The Jesuits, indeed, are 
prominent personages in the story, and their expulsion from Switzer- 
land and Rome are events which are made to contribute to the 
interest of the tale. 

The author has, we think, skilfully performed the task which in his 
preface he tells us he had proposed to himself. He has founded upon 
some of the most stirring events of the later periods of Italian history, 
a narrative which, while it avoids the usual objections to an historical 
novel, unites “to a great extent the interest of historical truth with 
the charms of fiction and domestic incident ;” and has thus deve- 
loped, “ through the agency of imaginary characters, the antagonistic 
principles and passions, religious and national, now struggling for 
ascendancy in Italy.” We greatly fear that, until these contending 
“principles and passions” shall be reconciled, the independence of 


Italy will remain a mere Utopian vision. May the vision be speedily 
realized ! 


10.—Tae ANATOMY OF THE EXTERNAL Forms oF MAN; INTENDED 
FOR THE Use or Artists, PAINTERS, AND Scutprors. By Dr. J. 
Fau, Edited, with additions, by Robert Knox, M.D. With an 
Atlas of twenty-eight plates. London and Paris: Bailliére. 1849. 


A work which will be hailed with delight by every true artist. 
Between the dry and arid anatomical analysis and the superficial 
theorizings on artistic anatomy by men who are neither artists nor 
anatomists-——- authors who had contrived, as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
remarks, to lose nature without acquiring ,art—there has hitherto 
been no middle ground, no scientific, and, at the same time, philoso- 
phical exposition of the harmonious relation between the internal 
organization and the external development of that wondrous mecha- 
nism—man. 

The labours of Dr. Fau, which are now not only reproduced, but 
continued and improved upon by a kindred spirit, supply, and amply 
supply, the long-felt desideratum. The manual before us is entirely 
of a practical character ; and under each head of the following ana- 
lysis, which we quote from the author’s preface, affords all the. detail 
necessary to enable the artist to perceive the intimate relation of the 
various particulars treated of to the grand subject of Form. 
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“ The work,” says the author, “‘ is divided into two parts; the first com- 
prises :—1, General considerations on man, and on the modification he under- 
goes under the influence of moral and physical causes; the character of the 
different temperaments, and of the races of men, 2. A brief sketch of the 
human organization. 3. The description of the skeleton, considered in its 
different parts and as a whole. 4. That of the articulations or joints, and 
the functions they perform. 5. Animal mechanics. 6. The description of the 
contours of the external surface of the integument ; the indication of the prin- 
cipal causes of forms; the mode of measuring all the parts of the body, and 
of determining the proportions. 

“ T have reserved for the second part of the work :—1. Considerations on 
the osseous forms. 2. The description of the forms, and of the changes 
caused in them by muscular movements, age, sex, &c. 3. In the concluding 
chapter, some examples of the anatomy of forms, applied to the study of the 
antique statues.”—Preface, p. 19. 

An appendix by Dr. Knox embraces a recapitulation of the history 
and uses of artistic anatomy, together with a tasteful and elaborate 
analysis of the Elgin marbles and other masterpieces of ancient sculp- 
ture, to which the atlas supplies a variety of illustrations, designed 
and engraved with exquisite skill. 

The work is strictly addressed to artists, and is intended for their 
use; its grand aim, indeed, being, in the words of Dr. Knox, “ to 
put the artists in the right direction,”"—the aim the work appears 
eminently calculated to attain and ensure, a correct knowledge of 
anatomy being absolutely essential to a knowledge of form. 


11.—Man : FROM THE CRADLE TO THE GRAVE ; being Shakspeare’s 
Seven Ages of Life ; illustrated in a series of original designs on 
wood, by John Gilbert, Marshall Claxton, and D. H. M‘Kewan ; 
engraved by Thomas Gilks. With an Introduction by William 
Bridges. London: W. H. Smith and Son, 136, Strand. Edin- 
burgh: Menzies. Dublin: M’Glashan. 1849. 


ANOTHER admirable series of ‘ Pictures for the People,’ which, though 
on a grander scale than the ‘ Soldier’s Progress,’ noticed in our last 
number, has the same good end in view, namely, that of affording the 
means of cultivating, at a cheap rate, the more refined taste in art 
which has recently been awakened among the people at large. Many 
of the designs are of the"highest merit ; and if others do not come up 
to the same standard, their inferiority as compared with the others 
only confirms a remark long ago made, and over and over again borne 
out by observation, relative to the impossibility of securing uniformity, 
either in design or execution, when several artists are engaged in 
furnishing a series of illustrations to the same work. In the present 
series, we particularly admire the-breadth and spirit of the “ Justice,” 
and the “Pantaloon,” both designed by Gilbert ; there is something 
strongly reminding one of Albert Durer in both. Of Marshall Clax- 
ton’s three contributions we prefer the “ Last Scene of all ;” there is 
something in the treatment of the “Lover” and the “ Warrior,” so 
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distinct from the character of the other designs, that they appear quite 
out of place in the series. ‘These remarks are made in no unfriendly 
spirit, but merely as expressive of regret that where so much is excel- 
lent there should be anything below the standard of excellence. Mr. 
Gilks has left nothing to be desired in the manner in which he has 
rendered the designs entrusted to him. 

In Mr. Bridges’ brief but clever Introduction, as a sequel to the 
remarks upon each successive stage of existence, we have a “ parallel 
te these seven ages of the individual man,” and the “succession of 
periods in the wider history of the world’s life, from its infant era pre- 
ceding all civilization,” to our “ present period of fiery transition,” 
leading, as the author believes, to “the lasting reign of ‘ Peace on 
earth and good-will towards man.’ ” 

This series deserves and must command a wide circulation. Its 
cheapness places it within the reach of every one, while its merit 
will ensure for it a cordial welcome. 


12.—PopuLAR CHRISTIANITY: ITS TRANSITION STATE AND PROBABLE 
DEVELOPMENT. By Frederick J. Foxton, A.B., formerly of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, and Perpetual Curate of Stoke Prior, and 
Dockton, Herefordshire. London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
1849. 


WE can, in the present notice, do little more than give a short sum- 
mary of the contents of this volume, which, like Mr. Froude’s ‘ Nemesis 
of Faith,’ emanates from a member of the Establishment, and one, 
moreover, like the author of the ‘ Nemesis,’ trained for the priesthood 
in that stronghold of orthodoxy, Oxford. We have not heard that 
Mr. Foxton’s book has yet shared the same fate as Mr. Froude’s ; it is 
not improbable that the authorities have learned wisdom from expe- 
rience, and have come to a knowledge of the fact, that the surest way 
to render a man or a book popular, is to persecute the one and to burn 
the other, whenever the religious opinions of either happen to clash 
with those of their judges.* 

In brief, then, Mr. Foxton, in this treatise, teaches that the Scrip- 
tures are not inspired, in the usual acceptation of the term; that miracles 
are “per se incredible,” in the sense in which they are received by 
the church ; that prophecy is the “ far-seeing insight of genius” into 
things which are to be hereafter, and, as such, is properly distinguished 
by our author from the “supernatural pretensions of empiricism.” He 
contends for the simple humanity of Christ, but in so doing seeks not 
to weaken his hold upon human affection, but rather to increase and 
confirm it; that doctrines and articles of faith are but the emanations 
of human intellect—theologians having first invented a system of doc- 
trines, and then dignified by the name of faith the acceptance of those 





~ * Exemplified in the case of the ‘Nemesis of Faith,’ a second edition of 
which has just appeared, 
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doctrines by the laity; and, lastly, that we are even now in a state of 
transition—that a spiritual revolution has actually commenced, which, 
without any of the sudden and violent convulsions that heralded and 
attended the reformations of the darker ages, shall effect greater and 
far more strongly marked effects, by modifying, or totally changing 
the attitude of revelation in all its relations to human thought and 
human belief. All these points are argued with much force, and are 
propounded in a very fair and candid spirit, the author evincing no 
disposition to beg the question, which, whenever difficulties present 
themselves, is viewed in all its bearings. 

The following passage—the concluding one to the volume—con- 
tains a summary of the whole matter :— 


“The transition from a belief in Christ as God, to a belief in him as (in the 
simple language of Scripture) ‘his only begotten son,’ his ‘ well-beloved’— 
the most inspired of our race—the most sacred vehicle of that ‘ Holy Spirit’ 
that ‘God giveth to all men liberally,’ is not so violent as may at first sight 
appear to those whose minds have been emasculated by the refinements of 
scholasticism. The ‘inspiration of the Scriptures,’ in the popular sense of the 
words, is even now a declining doctrine in the Church herself, mystified by 
various and conflicting opinions, and giving-‘an uncertain sound’ to the 
popular ear. A belief in miracle and prophecy is becoming daily less and less 
necessary as the means of inculcating a faith in the invisible things of God, in 
proportion as the inner miracles of the human heart and intellect are being 
made known by the diffusion of spiritual knowledge. Creeds and confessions 
are almost imperceptibly, but surely losing their authority over the minds of 
men, under the expanding influence of intelligence and toleration.” —p. 226. 


The introductory chapter “On the Condition of the Churches,” 
will, we believe, be read with interest by all thinking men, however 
much they may dissent from the positions laid down in the succeeding 
chapters. The picture of the present anomalous condition of the 
Christian world, given in this chapter, is too true, and sad as true, 
The following extract from the preface will be recognised by every 
candid mind, as conveying a correct idea of the state of religion in 
our own country; the evils of this state must remain until the 
pure spirit of religion is substituted for the dogmatical forms which 
now obtain. 


“ The state of religious anarchy so visible around us, is acknowledged by 
the convulsive struggles, both of churchmen and dissenters, for the attamment 
of some definite principle of permanence and repose; and, after the vain 
experience of eighteen centuries, men still dream of establishing Christianity 
on the basis of adogmatic theology. Everything is being done for the Church 
except giving her a Catholic spirit. When she has no audible voice for the 
people, a vain cry is raised for the increase of her churches, and the augmen- 
tation of her ministers, that she may extend the circle of her acknowledged 
inefficiency. Men ask for religion and are answered by churches—they ask 
for bread and receive a stone. 

“‘ The material interests of the Church alone occupy the minds of states- 
men, who appear to imagine that a false and lifeless theology will gain purity 
by diffusion. The world is yearning for a higher spiritual civilization, and the 
recognised priesthood is endeavouring either to restore the faith of the middle 
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es, or, at most, to merge the divine philosophy of Christ in the Reformation 
of Luther. When the spiritual wants and desires of the age are thus at 
variance with the inspirations of its anointed teachers, a vital and organic 
change in the national creed appears necessary and inevitable.”’— Preface, p. vii. 

We must refer to the book itself for an exposition of the author’s 
views as to the manner in which this desirable change may be effected, 
and would more especially point to the concluding chapter ; premising 
that the sincere and candid inquirer after truth, though he may at 
first meet with many things in this volume that may shock his 
opinions, if orthodox, yet we think he cannot fail to derive benefit 
from a perusal of its pages, if it be only from the clear views of 
Catholic Christianity therein developed. 


13.—Tue CorLontes oF ENGLAND: a Plan for the Government of 
some portion of our Colonial Possessions. By John Arthur Roebuck, 
M.P. London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 1849. 


As we shall probably have an opportunity of returning to this book 
at some future time, we shall, in the present notice, confine ourselves 
to giving a brief sketch of the plan proposed. 

“The object of the present work,” says the author, “is to bring 
into something like a system the principles which ought to prevail in 
the government of our colonies ;” and the volume relates exclu- 
sively to the plan that should be adopted in British North America, 
Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand. These territories though 
lying in distant parts of the globe, possess similar attributes and 
capabilities, and the principles by which they ought to be governed 
are alike. 

Mr. Roebuck’s plan would appear to be essentially that adopted by 
the United States of America, since he contrasts the plan of coloniza- 
tion pursued by England in her American possessions, with the method 
by which the American States have risen to their present position. 
The comparison is certainly not very favourable to England. 


“The first step,” says the author, “to take in every case, is to make the 
colony the manager of its own concerns ; the next is to increase those concerns 
in variety and extent, so that they may become importamt, not only to the 
colonist, but to the nations of the earth. * * I seek to frame a polity which 
contemplates the colony in its commencement — in its infancy— and onward 
in its course, till it becomes an established and self-governing community; my 

lity then seeks to unite this self-governing state with others having the same 
interests, and living under the same Jaws and according to the same rule of 
government. Thus my plan — preparing for a continually increasing 

wer and importance—providing a secure and comfortable subsistence for the 
fumble millions who constitute the large majority of the le—and opening 
a career of honourable ambition for the more aspiring odes, by whom the 
people will be guided, ruled, and led.”—P. 111. 


“ Every colony,” he proceeds, “ought to go through two stages of 
political existence.” The first of these he calls a settlement, equiva- 
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lent to the ¢erritory of the United States; the second is a province, 
similar to an American State; several provinces grouped together he 
terms a system. The first step to be taken in forming a colony should 
be a survey, whereby its boundaries may be fixed, and the several 
divisions into counties, townships, and parishes determined; each 
parish to be sub-divided into lots, which are to be sold by authority. 
A section in the fourth chapter is devoted to each of the stages of the 
colony—settlement, province, system—showing the mode of working 
of the proposed plan; and this chapter concludes with a form for the 
proposed united legislature of the colonies, but it is too long for 
quotation in this place. 

In the concluding chapter—that which relates to British North 
America, and the means of preventing our possessions there from 
falling into the hands of the Americans—we find what we conceive 
to be the spirit of the author’s plan of legislation for the whole of the 
colonies. 


“1. To provide such a special government for each colony or province as 
will enable the inhabitants Sheree! exchaaiedly to control their own peculiar or 
local affairs. . 

“2. To provide such a general or federal government for all the provinces 
in British North America as will control and regulate all matters which are 
common to all, or to some two or more of the existing or future colonies. 


“ The supremacy of England, or the metropolis, being maintained by means 

of a governor appointed by the Crown for each separate colony, and seo by a 

re appointed by the same authority for the federal government.” — 
. 198, 


14.—ConFressions OF Con CREGAN, THE InisH Git Bias. Vol. L 
London: W. S. Orr and Co., 147, Strand. 1849. 


A very clever and amusing story, written in the lively, dashing style 
of Charley O’Malley and Harry Lorrequer, and now generally under- 
stood to be from the pen of the same author. Why he should with- 
hold his name, except as an experiment, more Bulwer and James, we 
know not, seeing that his latest son, Con, sad scapegrace as he is, will 
do him no discredit in the long run. 

Con tells his own story, and begins with giving us a peep at his 
father, who inhabited a little cabin, standing on a little triangular bit 
of ground, on the borders of Meath and King’s County. It was never 
decided to which county this bit of ground belonged; consequently, 
Cregan, senior, paid no rates or county cess, yet voted at both county 
elections. “This,” says Con, “may seem to indicate that my parent 
was of a naturally actte habit; and, indeed, the way he became pos- 
sessed of this bit of ground, will confirm that impression.” It hap- 
pened on this wise. The scene is the death-bed of Harry M‘Cabe, as 
witnessed by Con through a window. 


“ A large room ; at one end of which was a bed, and beside it a table, with 
physic-bottles, and spoons, and tea-cups ; a little further off was anotlier table, 
at which sat Billy Scanlan, with all sorts of writing materials before him. The 
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country people sat two, sometimes three, deep, around the walls, all intently 
eager and anxious for the coming event. Peter [Harry’s son] himself went 
from place to place, trying to smother his grief, and occasionally helping the 
company to whiskey.”—P. 4. 


A deep silence pervades the room, when, anon,— 


“A low, faint cough, from the dark corner where the bed stood, seemed to 
cause even a deeper stillness; and then, in a silence, where the buzzing of a 
fly would have been heard, the sick man said, ‘ Where’s Billy Scanlan? I want 
to make my will!’ 

“* «He’s here, father,’ said Peter, taking Billy by the hand, and leading him 
to the bed-side. 

“«* Write what I bid ye, Billy, and be quick ; for I haven’t a long time afore 
me here. I die a good catholic, though Father O’Rafferty won’t give me the 
“rites!” ” 

““A general chorus of muttered ‘Oh, musha, musha!’ was now heard 
through the room ; but whether in grief over the sad fate of the dying man, 
or the unflinching severity of the priest, is hard to say. 

*** T die in peace with all my neighbours and all mankind !’ 

“Another chorus of the company seemed to approve these charitable 
expressions. 

“*T bequeath to my son, Peter—and never was there a better son, or a decenter 
boy—have you that down? I bequeath unto my son, Peter, the whole of my 
two farms of Killimundoonery and Knocksheboora, with the fallow meadows 
behind Lynch’s house, the forge, and the right of turf on the Dooran bog. 
I give him, and much good may it do him, Lanty Cassarn’s acre and the Luary 
field, with the lime-kiln—and that reminds me that my mouth is just as dry; 
let me taste what ye have in the jug.’ Here the dying man took a very hearty 
pull, and seemed considerably refreshed by it. ‘ Where was I, Billy Scanlan?’ 
says he; ‘ oh! I remember—at the lime-kiln. I leave him—that’s Peter, I 
mean—the two potato-gardens at Noonan’s Well; and it’s the elegant fine 
crops grows there.’ 

“© A’n’t you gettin’ wake, father darlin’ ?’ says Peter. 

“* T am, Peter, my son,’ says he; ‘ I’m gettin’ wake ; just touch my lips 
again with the jug. Ah, Peter, Peter, you watered the drink !’ 

“** No, indeed, father, but it’s the taste is leavin’ you,’ says Peter; and 
again a low chorus of compassionate pity murmured through the cabin. 

“** Well, I’m nearly done now,’ says my father ; ‘ there’s only one little plot 
of ground remaining; and I put it on you, Peter—as ye wish to live a good 
man, and die with the same easy heart as I do now—that ye mind my last 
words to ye here. Are ye listening? Are the neighbours listening? _Is Billy 
Scanlan listening ?’ 

** Yes, sir. Yes, father. We're all minding,’ chorused the audience. 

“ * Well, then, it’s my last will and testament, and may—give me over the 
jug ’—here he took a long drink—‘ and may that blessed liquor be poison to 
me if I’m not as eager about this as every other part of my will. I say then, 
I bequeath the little plot at the cross-roads to poor Con Cregan; for he has 
a heavy charge, and is as honest and as hard-working a man as ever I knew. 
Be a friend to him, Peter, dear; never let him want while ye have it yourself; 
think of me on my death-bed whenever he asks ye for any trifle. Is it down, 
Billy Scanlan? The two acres at the cross to Con Cregan and his heirs in 
secla seclorum. Ah, blessed be the saints! But I feel my heart lighter after 
that,’ says he: ‘a good work makes an easy conscience; and now I’ll drink 
all the company’s good health, and many happy returns——’ 

“« What he was going to add, there is no saying; but Peter, who was soon 
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terribly frightened at the lively tone the sick man was assuming, hurried all 
the people away into another room, to let his father die in peace. 

“When they were all gone, Peter slipped back to my father, who was 
putting on his brogues in a corner. ‘Con,’ says he, ‘ ye did it all well; but 
sure that was a joke about the two acres at the cross.’ 

“** Of course it was, Peter!’ says he. ‘ Sure it was all a joke, for the 
matter of that. Won’t I make the neighbours laugh hearty to-morrow when 
) — I tell them all about it!’ 
| “* You wouldn’t be mean enough to betray me!’ says Peter, trembling 
: with fright. 

“* Sure ye wouldn’t be mean enough to go against your father’s dying 
words!’ says my father; ‘the last sentence ever he spoke.’ And here he 
gave a low wicked laugh that made myself shake with fear. 

** Very well, Con!’ says Peter, holding out his hand. ‘A bargain’s a 
bargain: yer a deep fellow, that’s all! And so it ended; and my father 
slipped quietly home over the bog, mighty well satisfied with the legacy he 
had left himself. 

“* And thus we became the owners of the little spot known to this day as 
Con’s Acre; of which, more hereafter.”’—P. 5. 










































For an explanation of the motive which induced Peter M‘Cabe to 
get Con, senior, to personate his father, and other pleasant matters, 
we must refer the reader to ‘Con Cregan’ himself. Suffice it for the 
present to say, that that worthy young man is the means of getting 
his father transported for life, and his acres confiscated. He sets out 
on his career with the determination of becoming a gentleman. How 
he succeeds we shall see, perhaps, when the second volume of his 
‘Confessions’ is published. “ My first step in life,” he now says, 
“was to exile my father, and leave myself a beggar—a promising 
beginning, it must be owned !” 





15.—NationaL Evits anp Practica, Remepres. By James §. 
Buckingham. Peter Jackson. 


Tuis is a discursive treatise, embracing a great variety of topics, and 
characterized by merits and defects with which the public are now 
familiar. The work opens with the customary recapitulation of Mr. 
Buckingham’s public services, and with his defence, for giving it, 
against the charge of egotism—a defence not altogether satisfactory or 
complete, inasmuch as Mr. Buckingham does not appear to be aware 
that the weakness of which he is accused is a total unconsciousness of 
any other person having laboured and suffered in the cause of admi- 
nistrative improvement but himself; an unconsciousness again be- 
trayed in the present instance. He enumerates the reforms advocated 
by him forty years ago, which, although then deemed impracticable, 
have since been effected, and places them before the reader in such a 
light as would lead him to conclude, that but for Mr. Buckingham’s 
advocacy, there would have been no advance of opinion, no progress 
in liberal measures of any kind, and the world would absolutely have 
stood still. The fault, however, is a venial one ; moreover, this self- 
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concentration is common ; and we will not dwell upon it in a case 
where, unquestionably, a large debt of public obligation remains 
undischarged. 

A more serious charge is that of inconsistency ; Mr. Buckingham 
having lectured eloquently on the subject of free trade, and yet pro- 
posing in the present work a return to restriction, as a remedy for the 
miseries of Ireland. 

He recommends, for example, as a means of bringing food within 
the reach of the Irish poor, the prohibition of its exportation from 
Ireland, and the use of grain for distillation. He does not see that 
such a measure, however much it might succeed for the moment, by 
causing the existing stock of grain to be sold cheap, would make it 
ultimately dearer than ever, by preventing grain from being grown. 
A farmer sows wheat with a view to the payment of his rent and 
taxes, and not for its gratuitous distribution, or sale below cost price, 
to an impoverished peasantry. Deprive the farmer in Ireland of his 
best market, and he must throw up his land. The measure would 
therefore amount to a confiscation of the property of Irish landlords, 
by a roundabout method, and one of the worst methods possible; 
because, while many years would elapse before the property could 
change hands with any advantage to Ireland, in the meantime the 
present sources of productive employment would be cut off by the 
land lying out of cultivation ; as in fact it does, on the Western and 
South-western coast of Ireland, and principally for the reason that 
(unlike the neighbourhood of Belfast and Dublin) it is there tov far 
removed from the port of Liverpool, to grow corn at a profit for the 
English market. Loans to Irish landlords, with conditions for the 
compulsory employment of labour, is another remedy of the same 
class, which would only aggravate the existing evils, and of this we 
have already had some experience, in the form of labour rates and 
loans, which, although not intended as free grants, have become so. 
Compulsion is not necessary when labour can be employed at a profit ; 
and it is mischievous when it must be employed at a loss. 

Spade husbandry and “ dibbling,” are old agricultural crotchets 
revived by Mr. Buckingham, but which will find favour with few 
who have any practical acquaintance with tillage. The secret of 
garden cultivation is not in the spade, but in the garden mould. The 
digging of a clay field will not prevent the clay running together with 
the first heavy rains, and becoming in summer as hard as a brick-bat. 
Lighten the soil with chalk, drain it, and manure it heavily, and it 
may be converted into a garden without the spade, as every farmer is 
aware ; but the process is generally too expensive for his means. With 
regard to the dibbling of wheat, instead of sowing it broadcast, or with 
a drill-plough, those who recommend it for the field after trying an 
experiment upon a garden plot, perhaps only ten feet square, would 
do well to make an estimate of the number of plants there may be in 
ten acres of wheat, and of the length of time and number of hands it 
would take to put them in the ground one by one. To render dibbling 
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practicable on a large scale, the farmer must have the command of a 
factory population, and be able to call off all hands from a mill at a 
day's notice ; for when the ground is in the right state for dibbling, 
the work must be done at once. If a long time about, the crop will 
ripen unequally, and if the plants be removed at the wrong season 
they will die. 

Thin sowing is another of the fallacies of agricultural theorists, 
and another of Mr. Buckingham’s remedies. It is quite true that 
when plants are too thick they smother each other, but this mischief 
is easily corrected with the hoe; while, on the other hand, where the 
plants have failed altogether, the evil cannot be met. In sowing 
turnips a farmer has to provide for the subsistence of the turnip-fly 
as well as for his cattle; and in sowing wheat he has to calculate that 
the slug, the wire-worm, a wet winter, or an unusually hard winter 
may, and very often will, destroy the germs of three plants out of 
five. ‘To speculate, therefore, on the chance of every seed taking and 
arriving at maturity, as it sometimes does, is extremely hazardous and 
improvident farming. 

The principal feature of the work is a plan for building a model 
town, of which a very attractive looking print is given as a frontis- 
piece. ‘The proposition is to raise a capital of four millions, purchase 
10,000 acres of ground in the New Forest, or some other eligible 
locality, and build a thousand or more dwelling-houses, with public 
buildings of all kinds, combining the latest constructive improve- 
ments, #s adapted to health, comfort, and general convenience. The 
town, Mr. Buckingham proposes, shall be governed upon the prin- 
ciple of a joint-stock association ; differing, however, from the co- 
associations of Mr. Owen, in recognizing distinctions of classes, and 
in giving, in respect to management, votes to property and not to 
members. This is, perhaps, the only basis on which any scheme of the 
kind is at all practicable, with our existing notions of private inte- 
rests ; but it is not so much pecuniary as moral difficulties which 
interfere with the realization of every similar project, and these nei- 
ther Mr. Owen nor Mr. Buckingham have shown us how to overcome. 

It has happened to many persons to observe that those who talk 
the most about human fraternity are often the least disposed to prac- 
tise it ; and we are, perhaps, all more capricious and antagonistic in 
our tastes and habits than we are willing to allow. The families that 
live in happy accord when near neighbours, are less numerous than could 
be wished, and we should not know where to look for a thousand such 
families, sufficiently pleased with each other to become members of 
the community described. In brief, Mr. Buckingham’s model town 
association is a splendid dream ; but we would not discourage such 
visions ; something will come of them inthe end. The spirit of co- 
operation is undoubtedly making great progress. Building clubs are 
numerous. Suburban village associations have been formed, and re- 
ceive high patronage. Model lodging-houses have been erected, and 
model towns may have their turn. The first experiments may be 
X 2 
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costly failures, but they will lead to more economical and prosperous 
results. 

Itis probable that with our present experience in the construction of 
railroads, a hundred millions of money thrown away upon landlords, 
lawyers, and engineers, might have been saved ; but, after all, the 
railroads are works that will remain wonders of the age; and the 
wonder-working principle that has produced them has been that of 
co-operation. 


16.—Tactics ror tHE Times ; as regards the Condition and Treat- 
ment of the Dangerous Classes. By Jelinger C. Symons, Esq., 
B.A., Barrister-at-law, &c. London: John Ollivier, Pall Mall. 
1849. 


In the first chapter— How to treat the Ailments of the People”— 
Mr. Symons controverts some of Mr. Mills’ statements relative to the 
present condition and future prospects of the working classes ; and 
argues that the rich are becoming alive to the importance of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the poor ; and that class prejudices are slowly but 
certainly disappearing. In the following chapters we have a large 
amount of statistical and general information, collected with great 


labour from various sources, upon the subjects of “ Crimes and Cri- 
minals,” “ Penal Discipline and Remedies for Crime,” and “ Pauperism 
and Poor Laws.” In Chapter V., on “Education as a Remedy,” the 
author shows that “the religious and sound secular education of the 
whole community is vitally essential to the accomplishment and full 
effect of every other amelioration ;” and, in order that adequate funds 
may be raised to carry out educational measures efficiently and 
thoroughly, he suggests “the propriety of charging all future educa- 
tional grants on the property (not income) tax, which may very 
properly be augmented by the amount required.” 


** A million and a half per annum would be cheaply applied in the esta- 
blishment of sufficient and adequate schools. The country would soon repay 
itself in the manifold development which would ensue to those latent resources 
and elements of wealth to which the enlightenment of a people gives birth. 
It would, moreover, diminish the cost of crime, and prevent those occasional 
orgasms of an uneducated body which so often disturb society and weaken the 
powers of industry.” 


In the concluding chapter, under the head of “ Kind treatment and 
better provision for the tastes and comforts of the people,” the author 
shows how much might be done by the cultivation of a better feeling 
between masters and their workmen; by the establishment of properly 
conducted and comfortable lodging-houses in large towns; by the 
formation of evening club-houses for reading, and conversation of an 
improving nature; and by the promotion of public gardens and cricket- 
grounds, as important aids in the improvement of popular tastes and 
habits. He argues that emigration is no remedy for the general or 
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national want; and, in his concluding observations, he energetically 
warns the government of the imminent danger of longer delaying the 
institution of some sound, efficient, and practical system of education 
for the people, as the only means of averting evils which threaten the 
moral greatness of the country. 

The work is valuable for the amount of information contained in its 
pages upon the present condition of the “Dangerous Classes,” and 
for the valuable suggestions thrown out for the amelioration of that 
condition. 


17.—A Practica, Treatise on Banxinc. By James William 
Gilbart, F.R.S., General Manager of the London and Westminster 
Bank. Fifth edition. Two volumes. London: Longman and Co. 
1849. 


Tue appearance of the fifth edition of this book is a sufficient proof of 
the estimation in which it is held as a practical exposition of the art 
and science of banking. This edition possesses some advantages over 
its predecessors, such as the embodiment of the substance of the 
evidence given before the Parliamentary Committees appointed to 
inquire into the causes of commercial distress ; and the addition of an 
elaborate index. The treatise is addressed to several ‘classes of per- 
sons, namely, to “ public men who have occasion to write or to speak 
upon our banking institutions;” “to those who are practically engaged 
in banking operations ;” “to the shareholders of joint-stock banks ;” 
and “to all persons who ‘ keep bankers:’ and to the public at large it 
is designed to be useful by circulating that kind of information which, 
as it becomes more widely diffused, will tend to prevent a recurrence 
of those evils that have, in too many instances, resulted from the bad 
administration of some of our banking institutions.” 

In the concluding paragraph of the preface, the author mentions 
his long experience in banking affairs, as being the only claim to 
public confidence which he thinks it necessary to bring forward. 

“ T have been so long known as a writer on banking, and my writings have 
met with so much acceptance, that it is not necessary I should enumerate any 
claims I may be supposed to have on public attention. But there is one 
claim that gathers strength by time—that is, experience. And in publishing 
a new edition of a practical work, it may not be inappropriat® to state, that it 
is now upwards of thirty-six years since I first engaged in the business of 
banking, and I have been above twenty-two years a manager. I am thankful 
to acknowledge that, during those twenty-two years, I have not had one 
unsuccessful year.” 


18.—UNREFORMED ABUSES IN CHURCH AND STATE; with a Prelimi- 
nary Tractate on the Continental Revolutions. By John Wade, 
Author of the ‘ History and Political Philosophy of the Produc- 
tive Classes,’ &c. London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
1849, 


Mr. Wane is a fearless and uncompromising opponent of abuses of 
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every description connected with the various governmental depart- 
ments. ‘They are here exposed under the several heads of “ Finance, 
Civil List, Diplomacy, and the Debt;” “ Law and Legislation;” “Eccle- 
siastical Abuses ;” and “ Reform of the House of Commons ;” with 
supplementary chapters on the Colonies, the East India Company, the 
Whig Ministry, and Prospects of Finantial Reform, which prospects 
we fear are distant enough. The people are infinitely indebted to such 
industrious compilers as Mr. Wade.* We read the newspapers and 
periodicals, and comment upon the flagitious abuses therein from time 
to time laid bare ; the next day other abuses may, perhaps, be exposed 
—the revelations of the former day are forgotten, and much time is 
frequently consumed in searching for the particulars when we again 
have occasion to revert to the subject. In such a well-digested sum- 
mary as Mr. Wade’s, with its table of contents and its capital index, 
we can at once turn to any case we wish to consult. The same 
remarks of course apply to all subjects, the details of which are 
scattered over the pages of numberless journals and periodicals. 


19.—Report, READ TO THE LEGISLATURE OF MAssACHUSETTS, 

uvon Iniocy. By S. G. Howe, Chairman of the Commission. 

London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 1849. 
In a former number of this Review, we called the attention of our 
readers to the claims of that portion of the human family denomi- 
nated tdiots, and stated that a society had then recently been instituted 
with the humane object of endeavouring to ameliorate the condition, 
and to elevate the moral and intellectual character of these unfortu- 
nates. The society, considering the limited means at their command, 
have, we believe, been successful in their efforts, and have rescued 
several idiotic individuals, to a great degree, from the apparently 
hopeless state in which they were placed. What in England, how- 
ever, is left to the straightened resources of a society, has in America 
attracted the attention of the State. In the article above alluded to, 
we mentioned that a commission had been nominated in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, “to inquire into the condition of the idiots of 
the commonwéalth, to ascertain their number, and whether anything 
can be done in their behalf.” The report before us contains the result 
of these inquiries. It is addressed to the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, and the commissioners report that in nearly one hundred towns 
in different parts of the state which they have visited, “they have ascer- 
tained the existence, and examined the condition of jive hundred and 
seventy-four human beings, who are condemned to hopeless idiocy,— 
who are considered and treated as idiots by their neighbours, and 





* By the way, a very appropriate name for one who has waded through the 
mass of documents which has yielded the essence compressed into the little 
volume before us, . There’s something in a name, after all ! 
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left to their own brutishness.” Excluding certain cases wherein the 
patient was not idiotic from birth, the number of born idiots stands 
at four hundred and twenty. 


“These are found in 77 towns. But of these towns only 63 were thoroughly 
examined. These contain an aggregate population of 185,942; among which 
were found 361 idiots, exclusive of insane persons. Now, if the other parts of 
the state contain the same proportion of idiots to their whole population, the 
total number in the commonwealth is between twelve and fifteen hundred.” — 
p. 6. 

This Report, with its ample details and its numerous statistical tables, 
throws so much light upon the previously little understood causes of 
idiocy, that we feel no hesitation in commending it to the notice of all 
who feel interested in the important subject to which it is devoted. 
Our limits unfortunately compel us to restrict our quotations to the 
single passage given below:— 

“The moral to be drawn from the existence of the individual idiot is this— 
he, or his parents, have so far violated the natural laws, so far marred the 
beautiful organism of the body, that it is an unfit instrument for the manifes- 
tation of the powers of the soul. The moral to be drawn from the prevalent 
existence of idiocy in society is, that a very large class of persons ignore the 
conditions upon which alone health and reason are given to men, and con- 
sequently they sin in various ways; they disregard the conditions which should 
be observed in intermarriage; they overlook the hereditary transmission of 
certain morbid tendencies, or they pervert the natural appetites of the body 
into lusts of divers kinds—the natural emotions of the mind into fearful pas- 
sions, and thus bring down the awful consequence of their own ignorance and 
sin upon the heads of their unoffending children.”’—p. 56. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHAMBERS’S INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING LIBRARY; 28 Series of 
Books for the People. Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers. London; Orr 
and Co. 


UnpeR the above title the Messrs. Chambers are publishing “a series of 
original and selected works, in various departments of literature, suitable for 
popular entertainment and instruction.” Of this series there have already 
appeared Guizot’s ‘ History of Civilization in Europe,’ Burton’s ‘ Political and 
Social Economy,’ ‘Memoirs of Francis Horner,’ Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology,’ 
and Redhead’s ‘ History of the French Revolutions,’ which we have elsewhere 
noticed. The exceedingly low price at which these books are published, places 
them within the reach of readers of even the humblest rank. 


Taz Conway anp Britannia TuBULAR Brings. By William Fairbairn. 
London: John Weale, 59, High Holborn; and Longman and Co. 1849. 


A LarGE portion of this work is taken up with correspondence introduced to 
prove the share which each person had in producing the result. Mr. Fairbairn 
gives credit to Mr. Stephenson, as being the original propounder of a “ tubular 
bridge,” and then proceeds to show by what slow processes he himself worked 
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out, by gradual experiment and induction, the present form of strueture. 
Numerous engravings ate. given ‘of: the. structure—whole and in parts ; and 
also of a large series of experiments. in tubes of varieus forms, the result prov- 
ing, as might be supposed, that the quadrangular form is better than the cir- 
cular to resist a vertical.strain. . All this if very usefil matter for the practical 
mechanic to'work on, apart f from the'consideration of the gigantic work itself. 
But there aré many ‘questions } yet to consider itithe philosophy of bridge-building, 
in particular dnd'in général ; and we'propose;at'a future time, to‘devote an article 
to chilgsubject. The ude of tensile material to’ produce rigid’ bridges is a new 
featute’in the mechanical arts, and invention has been yery fertile in producing 

niétogs without-differences. “It all resolves itself into a compressing force 
abdye,!.and: a tensile resistance below :-in short, a beam’ without abutments, as 
exemplified 4 Oa triss.of a,rpof. We propose to pes in review the 
giant tube of, Stephenson, ithe modifications of Fairbairn, the bow-string bridge 
pt Flax (as. exemplified — over the Regent’s-canal and Commercial-road), the 
Phasigular frames of Captain Warren, ‘and such others as’ may present them- 
selyes to ouf notice, taking into account the ‘element of chemindl durability as 
well’ as niechahical strength. 


‘ 


Tue. 7 Pia Vorer’s MANUAL, AND ‘GuIpE. To THE, REGISTRATION 
Courts AnD: Evections. By W..A. James. London : Sliaw and Sons, 
Fetter-lane. . 1849. 


Every man who may already possess “ a Vote for the Coanty, 2”. and every 
one aspiring to that honour, should purchase this ‘Manual’ Its plain and 
practical instructions on the county qualifications requisite -for becoming a 
registered elector, and exercising the nights pertaining’ thereto, will be found 
especially valuable to the latter class of’ the “community. Overseers:may also 
advantageously consult its pages, since the -praetical directions given in the 
Manual will materially assist them in the execution of their duties in making 
objections and publishing the lists of .voters. The Appendix contains all the 
decisions of the Court of Common Pleas on Appeals from the Revision Courts 
relating to county voters up to the present time... The experience gained by 
the author during some years’ connexion with the routine of on, and 
attendance upon the revision courts, are a sufficient “nee ‘or the fidelity 
ath which, he has paened his task, ort Me 
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